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RIGHT   HONOURABLE 

THE 

Lord  LANSDOWN. 


MY   LORD, 

THE  moft  amiable  virtues  and 
the  brighteft  talents  formed 
the  character  of  that  Hero, 
whofe  travels  I  relate  :  And  to  whom 
could  I  offer  a  picture  of  fo  fine  a  genius 
and  fo  generous  a  mind  but  to  a  perfon 
of  Your  Lordship's  tafte  ? 

The  Angular  friendfhip  with  which 
Your  Lordship  honours  me  gave  rife 
to  this  undertaking  5    and  my  obliga- 
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tions  are  of  fuch  a  nature,  that  to  let 
pafs  the  prefent  opportunity  of  acknow- 
ledging them,  would  be  the  higheft  in- 
juftice,  as  well  as  ingratitude.  Accept 
this  mark  of  the  inviolable  attachment 
and  profound  refped  of. 


My  LORD, 

Your  Lordship's  moft  obliged, 
Moll  obedient,  and 
Moft  humble  fervant. 


Andrew  Ramfay. 


PREFACE. 


EVER  fmce  the  firft  edition  of  The  Tra- 
vels OF  Cyrus,  the  Author  has  liftened 
with  refpevft  and  deference  to  the  judgment  of  the 
Public^  and  as  fevcral  fpecious  objcdbions  have 
been  made  to  the  work,  and  many  real  faults  dit* 
covered  in  it,  his  defign  in  this  Preface  is  to  give 
the  beft  anfwer  he  can  to  the  one,  and  to  acquainc 
the  reader  with  what  he  has  done  to  corre(ft  the 
other. 

The  moft  general  defeat  in  the  former  editions 
is  the  inadion  of  Cyrus,  who  through  the  whok 
courfe  of  his  travels  has  too  much  of  the  indolent 
Philofopher,  and  too  little  of  the  Hero,  who  wa? 
one  day  to  be  the  conqueror  of  Afia.  The  nature 
of  this  work  not  requiring  the  action  of  an  epic 
poem,  this  fault  rrnght  have  been  excufed  ;  the  Au- 
thor has  neverthelcfs  fubmitted  to  the  judgment  of 
the  Public,  and  has  made  Cyrus  zS:  in  the  feveral 
countries  thro'  which  he  paftes  •  and  this  withoui 
departing  from  the  character  of  a  young  Hero  upon 
his  travels,  or  fhocking  the  reader  with  tales  and 
fidions  that  have  no  foundation  in  antiquity.  Be- 
fides  this  general  dcfedt  there  arc  others  peculiar 
to  each  book. 

In  the  firft,  the  narration  is  too  bafty  and  con- 
cife :  The  reader  feels  a  tender  concern  for  Caflan- 
dana,  loves  her  and  fears  to  lofc  her ;  neverthelcfs 
fhe  difappears  on  a  fudden,  and  this  epifode  con- 
cludes too  abruptly.     It  has  been  likewife  ob- 
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ferved,  that  there  is  no  relation  between  the  virtu- 
ous love  of  Cyrus  for  CafTandana,  and  the  crimi- 
nal paflfion  of  Scryangeus  for  Zarina.  Nor  is  this 
all,  Cambyfes  and  Mandana  confent  to  their  Ton's 
marriage  contrary  to  all  the  rules  of  good  policy. 
The  Author  hopes  he  has  correded  thefe  faults,  by 
the  Additions  made  to  the  firft  book,  where  he  gives 
a  view  of  the  political  ftaie  of  Afia  in  Cyrus's 
time. 

In  the  fecond  book  the  Author  had  not  afligned 
ft  proper  motive  for  Cyrus's  journey  to  fee  Zoro- 
alter  •  the  occafion  of  it  at  prefenc  is  this.  The 
Prince  of  Perfia  begins  to  entertain  a  contempt  for 
Religion,  and  in  order  to  guard  him  againft  this 
danger,  Hydafpes,  his  governor,  engages  him  to 
make  a  vilic  to  the  Magi  >  The  reprefentation 
which  Zoroafter  makes  of  the  wonders  of  nature, 
and  the  amiable  ideas  he  gives  him  of  the  Divinity, 
fatisfy  his  doubts,  and  fettle  his  mind  ;  and  while 
he  is  thus  inftruded  by  philofophicai  reafonings, 
which  could  not  be  fuppofed  very  agreeable  to  a 
young  Princefs  accuRomed  to  the  gayeties  and  di- 
verlions  of  the  court  of  Ecbatan,  the  Author  to 
amufe  CafTandana  has  introduced  the  wives  of  the 
Magi  celebrating  the  feftival  of  the  Goddefs  My- 
thra;  this  defcription  relaxes  the  mind,  ferves  for 
an  introdudion  to  the  Theology  of  the  Perfians, 
and  makes  a  proper  divifion  of  Zoroafter's  difcourfe 
upon  natural  philofophy  and  religion. 

The  third  book  was  all  narration,  there  was  no 
adion  ;  the  epifode  of  Amenophis  was  thought  in- 
terelling  enough,  but  Cyrus  feemed  to  be  forgot- 
ten, and  was  remembred  only  by  reflection.    The 
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Author  has  found  means  to  make  this  Prince  pre- 
fent  at  the  revolutions  of  Egypt,  without  be- 
coming a  prifoner  with  Apries,  or  countenancing 
the  ufurpation  of  Amafis,  difplaying  occafionally 
his  military  virtues  and  heroic  fentiments. 

In  the  fourth  and  fifth  books  the  Spartans  and 
Athenians  were  put  to  a  great  expence  of  men 
and  fhips  only  to  amufe  Cyrus.  Virgil  kills  and 
m:t?tns  Tome  of  the  Athletae  ia  the  games  in  order 
to  give  a  luflre  to  his  heroes,  but  the  Author  had 
exceeded  the  liberty  taken  by  the  Latin  poet.  To 
correal  this  fault  he  has  related  in  his  fourth 
book  the  war  between  the  Lacked emonians  and 
Tegeans,  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  and  which 
happened  precifely  at  the  time  when  Cyrus  is  fup- 
pofed  to  be  at  Sparta.  This  epifode  has  given  the 
Author  occafion  to  unfold,  in  a  more  extenfiv« 
manner,  the  political  ftate  of  Sparta,  and  the  diflPe- 
rent opinions  of  Polybius  and  Plutarch  concerning 
the  defigns  of  Lycurgus  in  his  laws  and  inftitu- 
tions  of  government.  In  the  fifth  book  a  fea  fight 
is  fuppofed  between  Megacles  and  Pififlratus,  wl^n 
the  Pertian  Prince  went  into  Attica. 

In  the  fixth  book  Pythagoras  (hewed  clearly 
that  thought  could  not  be  a  property  of  matter  ; 
but  it  was  necefTary  fome  pages  fhould  be  added 
to  evince  that  we  have  no  reafon  to  believe  that 
extenfion  and  thought  are  properties  of  the  fame 
fubflance  ;  and  that  the  fyftem  of  Spinoza,  (who 
is  meant  by  Anaximander)  is  a  feries  of  loofe  fup- 
pofitions  without  any  demonftration. 

The  Author  has  made  a  coiitiderable  addition  to 

the  feventh  book  with  regard  totherdigion  ol-  che 
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Ty Hans  and  the  death  of  Adonis.     He  thought  he 

rnighc  take  advantage  of  this  beautiful  part  of 

Mythology  to  explain  the  ancient  tradition  com- 

snon  to  almoft  all  nations  concerning  a  middle 

God,  who  was  to  expiate  and  deflroy  moral  evil 

by  his  own  great  fuiterings.     As  the  Phoenicians 

lived  near  Judea,  they  might  poffibly  have  clearer 

ideas  of  religion  than  other  nations,  and  this  bare 

poffibility  may  perhaps  juftify  that  new  epifode. 

However  it  would   be  unreafonable   to   expect' 

that  what  is  put  in  the  mouth  of  each  Philofopher 

Telating  to  the  religion  of  his  own  country  fhould 

be  found  word  for  word  in  the  ancients.     The 

Author  of  Cyrus  has  only  v/rought  into  a  conne(5t- 

led  fyftem  the  moft  beatiful  hints  of  antiquity, 

■in  order,  to  unfold  the  great  principles  of  religion, 

and  fhew  that  all  nations  had  frorii  the  beginning 

ibme  idea  of  thofe  principles  more  or  lefi  confufed. 

In  the  hft  book,  feveral  important  refledions 
are  added,  to  give  more  accuracy  to  the  reafonings 
of  Eleazar,  and  more  ftrength  to  the  difcourfe  of 
Daniel;  The  latter  proves  the  fupernatural  efta- 
blifjiment  of  religion  by  the  only  proper  method 
for  it,  that  is  to  fay,  by  a  relation  of  fadts  j  but 
Jiis  difcourfe  at  prefent  contains  feveral  corrobora- 
tive hints,  to  fhcw  that  thefe  fadts  are  inconteft- 
ible.  And  laftly,  he  refers  Cyrus  to  the  accom- 
plifhment  of  the  prophecies  in  his  own  perfon, 
as  an  invincible  proof  of  all  the  truths  he  has 
told  him. 

The  Author  has  made  feveral  additions  to  his 
difcourfe  on  the  ancient  Mythology,  in  order  to 
ihew,  that  as  all  the  fidions  of  the  Pagans  fuppofe 
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the  reality  of  the  three  ftates  of  the  world,  fo  all 
the  Pagan  Divinities  may  be  reduced  to  one  fu- 
preme  God,  the  principle  of  all  beings,  a  Goddefs 
his  wife,  filler,  or  daughter,  and  a  middle  God  who 
is  his  fon,  his  rcprefentative  or  vicegerent.  Be- 
fides  thefe  additions,  which  are  the  moil  impor- 
tant, there  are  many  others  lefs  confiderable,  which 
the  Author  thought  neceflary,  to  render  the  tran- 
ficions  more  eafy  and  natural,  the  narration  more 
connedled,  the  principles  more  palpable,  and  the 
reafonings  more  conclufive.  This  is  what  the  Au- 
thor has  done,  to  corre6t  the  real  faults  in  the 
former  editions  of  his  work.  The  objections,  to 
which  he  thinks  he  can  give  a  folid  anfwer,  with- 
out changing  any  thing  in  his  plan,  are  as  follow. 

I.  To  begin  with  the  leafl  important  of  them, 
it  has  been  obje£led,  that  the  Author  is  a  plagiary, 
and  that  he  has  in  feveral  places  tranfcribed  whole 
pages  from  the  Bifhop  of  Meaux's  univerfal  hiftory, 
M.  de  Tourreil's  hiftorical  preface,  Dr.  Cudworth's 
intelledual  fyilem,  and  the  life  of  Hay-Ebn^ 
Yokdan,  tranflated  from  the  Arabic. 

Thefe  pretended  thefts  impofcd  at  firft  upon 
thofe  who  were  not  in  a  condition  to  confult  the 
originals  ;  but  upon  a  ftricl  examination,  the  in- 
juitice  and  ignorance  of  the  Critics  appeared.  The 
third  book  which  treats  of  ancient  Egypt  contains 
feveral  remarks,  of  which  there  is  net  the  lead 
trace  in  the  Bifhop  of  iVleaux's  univerfal  hiftory. 
The  Author  has  indeed  in  (bme  places  foiiowed 
the  tranllation  made  by  that  Prelyte  of  certain 
palTages  in  Diodorus  Siculus,  Herodotus  end 
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Strabo ;  But  is  a  man  a  plagiary  becaufe  in  his 
citations  from  the  ancients  he  chufes  rather  to 
follow  a  good  tranflation  than  a  bad  one  ?  So  in 
comparing  M.  de  Tourreil's  preface  with  the 
fourth  and  fifth  books  of  his  work,  the  reader  will 
find  nothing  common  to  them,  except  certain  paf- 
fages  purely  hif^prical.  The  Ufe  of  Hay  Ebn- 
Yckdan,  tranflated  from  the  Arabic  into  Latin 
by  Dr.  Pocock^  has  no  refemblance  with  the  Au- 
thor's hiftory  of  Hermes  the  fecond,  unlefs  it  be 
the  general  idea  of  a  favage  brought  up  in  a  dcfert  ^ 
there  is  not  the  leaft  likenefs  either  in  the  matter 
or  in  the  method  of  the  reafoning.  The  Arabian 
Philofopher  begins  with  very  refined  difquifitions 
in  anatomy,  pafles  thence  to  metaphyfical  difcuf^ 
ficns,  and  concludes  with  the  dreams  of  the  Ma- 
hometan contemplative?.  All  the  Author's  rea- 
ibnings  are,  on  the  contrary,  fo  managed,  that 
they  do  not  exceed  the  capacity  of  a  common  good 
underftanding,  who  has  no  other  inftrudor  than 
nature  :  He  has  endeavoured  fo  to  introduce  his 
ideas  as  not  totranfgrefs  the  bounds  of  probability, 
to  range  each  truth  in  it's  proper  place,  to  mix 
speculation  with  fentiment,  and  to  raife  the  foul 
by  eafy  and  natural  gradations  to  the  knowledge 
and  love  of  the  firff  Being.  Laflly,  as  to  Dr. 
Cudworth,  notwithflanding  his  miftakes  snd  want 
of  method,  he  had  penetrated  farther  into  the 
myfteries  of  antiquity  than  the  moft  part  of  Cri- 
tics; neverthelefs  this  learned  man  fays  nothing  of 
the  three  fiates  of  the  world,  which  are  the  founda- 
tion oFali  that  the  Author  of  Cyrus  advances  up- 
«m  religion.     Far  from  being  a  plagiary  he  had  not 
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confulted  enough  the  Dodor's  excellent  remarks 
concerning  the  three  forms  of  the  Divinity^  he 
has  made  more  ufe  of  them  in  this  edition,  but 
has  always  quoted  him  or  the  originals., 

II.  It  is  thought  that  the  epifodes,  in  which  the 
Author  rpeaks  of  love,  are  related  with  too  mucb 
rapidity,  fo  that  the  reader  has  not  time  enough; 
to  be  touched,   moved  and  tranfported. 

To  this  it  may  be  anfwered,  that  thofe  ftories  are- 
related  by  perfons  who  ought  nor  to  launch  out 
into  love  fpeeches,  tender  fentiments  and  fprightly 
images.  The  ancients  are  very  fparing  in  words- 
when  the  fituation  and  circumftances  fpeak  fuffici* 
ently  of  themfelves.  When  Homer  is  to  paint 
the  charms  of  Helen,  he  does  it  by  a  (ingle  ihoke  j 
fhe  goes  into  the  council  of  the  old  men,  they  fix 
their  eyes  upon  her,  are  difcompofed  and  fufpend 
their  deliberations.  When  Virgil  makes  Dido 
fpeak,  her  words  are  few,  but  each  word  is  a  icn* 
timent  :  The  tender  paffions  lofe  their  force  and 
their  delicacy  when  they  become  too  eloquent, 
Befides,  all  the  Author's  fi6lions,  where  love  is 
the  object,  are  in  the  two  firft  books,  and  tend 
to  preserve  Cyrus  from  the  follies  of  youth,  by 
fhewing  him,  not  fo  much  the  fweets  of  love,  as 
the  bitter  efFecls  of  it :  As  foon  As  he  attains  tO' 
a  riper  age,  Caflandana  dies  and  the  hero  begins- 
his  travels.  Thus  hiilrry  fimply  relates  fac'b  as; 
they  happen,  without  endeavourinc^  after  the  in- 
trigues, fpeeches  and  furpriftng  adventures  of  ro-, 
mance, 
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III.  Some  objed  that  the  travels  of  Cyrus  are 
nor  well  imagined,  and  that  any  other  hero  would 
have  fuited  better  with  the  Author's  projedt  than 
the  conqueror  of  Afia. 

Conquerors  have  generally  no  other  view  in 
extending  their  dominion,  than  to  fatisfy  their  un- 
bounded ambition  :  Cyrus  on  the  contrary  made 
life  of  his  victories  to  procure  the  happinefs  of  the 
conquered  nations.     The  Author's  intention  in 
making  choice  of  fuch  a  Prince  was  to  fhewy  that 
courage,  great  exploits  and  military^-ttknts  may 
indeed  excice  our  admiration,  but  do  not  form  the 
chara<f^er  of  a  true  hero,  without  the  addition  of 
wifdom,  virtue  and  noble  fentiments.     In  order  to 
form  fuch  a  hero,  it  was  thought  allowable  to 
JTiake  him  travel ;  and  the  filence  of  Xenophon, 
ivho   fays   nothing   in   his   Cyropasdia   of  what 
happened  to  Cyrus  from  his  fixteenth  to  his  fortieth 
year,  leaves  the  Author  at  libevty  to  imagine  this 
iidion.     The  relation  of  the  Prince's  travels  fur- 
uifhes  an  occafion  to  de fcribe  rhe  religion,  man- 
ners and  politics  of  '•he  fevtral  countries  through 
^hich  he  paffes.     Thefc  tr.?vels  cannot  furely  ap- 
pear unnatural ;   a  prudcnr.  Prince  like  Cambyfes, 
a  father  who  is  fuppofed  to  be  informed  of  the 
oracles  concerning  the  future  greatnefs  of  his  Ton, 
s  tributary  King  who  knows  the  danger  of  fend- 
ing the  young  Prince  a  fecond  time  to  the  court 
of  Ecbatan,  ought  to  be  fenfible  that  Cyrus  at 
twenty  five  years  ot  age  could  not  better  employ 
his  time  during  the  interval  of  a  profound  peace, 
than  by  travelling  into  Egypt  and  Greece.     It  was 
negeflary  to  prepare  a  Pfiace  who  was  to  be  one 

day 
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day  the  founder  and  law-giver  of  a  mighty  empire, 
to  accomplifli  his  high  deftiny  by  acquiring  in 
each  country  fome  knowledge  worthy  of  his  great 
genius.  Is  there  any  thing  drained  in  all  this? 
No  other  hero  could  anfwer  the  Author's  intcn*- 
tion ;  had  he  made  any  other  Prince  travel,  he 
would  have  loft  all  the  advantages  he  has  drawn 
from  the  choice  of  Cyrus,  as  the  deliverer  of  the 
people  of  God,  as  contemporary  with  the  great 
men  with  whom  he  confults,  and  as  living  in  an 
age,  the  learning,  manners  and  events  of  which 
could  alone  be  fuitable  to  the  defign  of  this  work. 

IV.  Thofe  who  make  no  diftindion  between 
the  plan  of  Telemachus  and  that  of  Cyrus,  con- 
tinually cry  out,  that  there  is  no  unity  of  adtion 
in  the  latter. 

Nothing  is  more  unreafonablethan  to  compare 
two  works  of  fuch  different  natures  ;  inftru(3:ion 
is  indeed  the  aim  of  both,  but  they  are  not  formed 
upon  the  fame  originals  j  the  Author  of  Telema- 
chus writes  a  continuation  of  an  epic  poem  ;  the 
Auchor  of  Cyrus  fills  up  the  chafm  in  a  phiiofo- 
phicil  hiftory ;  the  one  has  imitated  Homer  with" 
fuccefs,  the  other  has  taken  Xenophon  for  his 
model.  M.  de  Cambray  (Irews  every  Vv'here  the 
richeft  flov^'ers  of  poefy  ;  he  paints  nature  in  all 
her  variety,  and  the  objects  themfelves  become 
vifible,  he  defcribes  all  fhe  motions  of  the  heart 
of  man,  and  makes  us  feel  them  fucceffively ;  he 
renders  the  moft  fublime  truths  palpable,  and  ne- 
ver fit^gues  the  mind  with  abftracled  ideas  j  he 
pallet  from  beautiful  images  to  noble  fentiments, 
I  and 
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and  finds  a  Ihorter  way  to  the  heart  than  by  rea-^ 
fbning  ;  he  walks,  he  flies,  he  fighs,  he  thunders, 
he  mourns,  he  rejoices,  he  affumes  all  forms 
by  turns,  and  never  fails  to  transform  us  with 
him. 

The  Author's  utmoft  ambition  was  to  unfold 
the  principles  of  his  mafter,  without  daring  to  at- 
tempt an  imitation  of  his  graces^  he  chofe  a  fub- 
jed  more  proportioned  to  his  capacity,  a  work  in 
which  he  was  to  compare  the  philofophical  ideas 
of  others  rather  than  exert  a  poetic  invention ; 
he  did  not  pretend  to  write  an  epic  poem :  In 
this  kind  of  fiction  the  hero  fhould  never  difap- 
pear  ^  it  is  he  whom  we  liften  to,  it  is  he  only 
whom  we  love  ^  the  Poet  grows  tirefom  when 
he  perfonates  too  much  the  Philofopher :  He  is 
to  inftrud  only  by  hints,  and  not  by  long  and  e- 
laborate  difcuffions.  The  obfervation  of  thcfe 
rules  was  incompatible  with  the  Author's  views ; 
his  defign  was  to  fhew  the  gradual  progrefs  of  the 
mind  in  the  fearch  of  truth,  to  compare  the  re- 
ligions, governments  and  laws  of  difiPerent  nations, 
and  to  form  the  legiflator,  rather  than  the  con- 
queror ;  unity  of  adlion  is  by  no  means  neceflary 
in  a  work  of  this  nature,  it  is  fufficient  if  there  be 
unity  of  defign.  All  the  Author's  epifodes  tend 
to  inftru6i:ion,  and  the  inftru6tions  are,  as  he  ap- 
prehends, proportioned  to  the  age  of  Cyrus :  In; 
his  youth  he  is  in  danger  of  being  corrupted  by 
vanity,  love  and  irreligion  ;  Mandana,  Hyfl:afpes 
and  Zoroafter  preferve  him  from  thefe  fnares. 
The  hifiory  of  A  pries  lay^  open  to  him  all  the 
artifices  of  a  perfidious  courtier  j,  that  of  the  Kinga 
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©f  Sparta,  the  dangers  of  an  cxceffive  confidence 
in  favourites,  or  of  an  unjuft  diffidence  of  mi- 
nifters  ;  that  of  Periander,  the  fatal  mifchiefs 
which  attend  defpotic  power  and  the  difpenfing 
with  ancient  laws  5  that  of  Pififtratus,  the  punifh- 
ment  of  a  bafe,  falfe  and  crafty  policy,  and  chat 
of  Nabuchodonofor,  the  dreadful  confequences  of 
relapfing  into  impiety,  after  due  light  and  admoni- 
tion. The  Prince  is  at  firft  inftruded  by  fables, 
to  preierve  him  from  tlie  paffions  of  youth  ^  he 
afterwards  inftruits  himfelf  by  his  own  refle<iiions, 
by  the  examples  he  fees,  and  by  all  the  adventures 
he  meets  with  in  his  travels  j  he  goes  from  country 
to  country,  collecting  all  the  treafures  of  wifdom, 
converfing  with  the  great  men  he  finds  there,  and 
performing  heroic  exploits  as  occafion  prefents. 

V.  Some  perfons,  to  difcredit  the  Authojf's 
work,  have  infinuated  that  far  from  doing  ho- 
mage to  religion  he  degrades  it. 

He  fhould  chink  himfelf  very  unhappy  to  have 
produced  a  work  fo  contrary  to  his  intentions. 
All  that  he  advances  upon  religion  may  be  re- 
duced to  two  principal  points  :  The  firfl  is  to 
prove  againft  the  Atheifts  the  exiftence  of  a  fu- 
preme  Deity,  who  produced  the  world  by  his 
power,  and  governs  it  by  his  wifdom.  To  this 
end  Zoroafter  unveils  to  us  all  the  wonders  of 
nature,  Hermes  confults  the  native  and  genuine 
tendency  of  the  heart,  and  Pythagoras  afcends 
to  firffc  principles:  And  thus  the  Author  endea- 
vours to  unite  the  ftrength  of  all,  that  fenfe, 
natural  fentiment,  and  reafon  can  afford  us  for 
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the  proof  of  the  firft  and  moft  important  of  all 
truths.      Tradition   ftrikes   in   with   philofophy  ; 
The  Author  has  endeavoured  to  fhew  that  the 
earh'eft  opinions  of  the  moft  knowing  and  civi- 
lized nations  conrie  nearer  the  truth  than  thofe 
of  latter  ages ;  that  the  Theology  of  the  Orien- 
tals is  more  pure  than    that  of  the  Egyptians, 
that  of  the  Egyptians  lefs  corrupted  than  that  of 
the  Greeks,  and  that  of  the  Greeks  more  exalted 
than    that  of  the  Romans ;  that   the  primitive 
fyftem  of  the  world  was  that  of  one  fupreme 
Deity;  that  in  order  to  adapt  this  idea  to   the 
capacity  of  the  vulgar,  the  divine  attributes  were 
reprefented  by  allegories  and  hieroglyphics ;  that 
mankind  finking  into  matter  quickly  forgot  the 
meaning  of  thofe  facred  fymbols,  and  fell  into 
idolatry;  that   idolatry  brought  forth  irreligion; 
that  rafh  and  inconfiderate  minds  not  being  able 
to  diftinguifh  between  principles  and  rhe  abufes 
of  them  ran  from  one  excefs  to  another.     Such 
have  been  the   variations  of  the  human  mind, 
with  regard  to  the  Deity  in  almoft  all  liwts  and 
all  countries.     The  Author's  intention  throughout 
his  whole  fyftem  was  to  fhew  the  wild  extiava^ 
gance  of  thofe  who  maintain  that  the  d'.i(ftrines 
of  religion  are  only  the  effects  of  the  ignorance 
and  ftupidityof  the  infant  woild;  that  the  firft 
men   not  knowing  the  phyfical   caufes,   had  re- 
courfe  to  invilible  powers  to  explain  the  phceno- 
mena  of  nature  j  and  lalily,  that  politicians  re- 
fined and  improved  thefe  indigeded  ideas,  in  or- 
der to  compofe  a  fyftem  of  religion  ufeful  and  ne^ 
cefTary  to  fociety. 

Thf 
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The  fecond  point  is  to  ftiew,  in  oppofition  to 
theDeilb,  that  the  principal  dodrines  of  revealed 
religion,  concerning  the  ftates  of  innocence,  cor- 
ruption and  renovation,  are  as  ancient  as  the  world  ; 
that  they  were  the  foundations  of  Noah's  religion ; 
that  he  tranfmitted  them  to  his  children ;    that 
thefc  traditions  were  thus  fpread  throughout  all 
nations;  that  the  Pagans  disfigured,  degraded,  and 
obfcured  them  by  their  abfurd  fictions ;  and  laftly, 
that  thefe  primitive  truths  have  been  no  where 
preferved  in  their  purity  except  in  the  true  religion. 
When  we  fee  divers  nations  agree  concerning  the 
beginning,  the  decline  and  the  re-eftablifliment  of 
a  monarchy,  the  birth,  exploits  and  virtues  of  the 
hero  who  is  the  reftorer  of  it,  is  not  this  a  fuffici- 
ent  proof  of  thefe  principal  fadls,  though  the  cir- 
curaftances  fhould  be  related  differently  and  be 
even  fabulous?  The  Author  in  unfolding  the  an- 
cient traditions  has  diftinguifhed  between  fable  and 
truth,  philofophical  hypothefes  and   dodtrines  of 
faith,  cfifence  and  form,  the  fpirit  and  the  letter 
which  ought  never  to  be  feparated,   but  which 
cannot  be  confounded  without  difguifing  and  dif- 
honouring  Chriftianity :  He  hoped  thereby  to  have 
given  a  plan  of  religion,  equally  amiable  and  reafon* 
able,  and  to  have  fliewn  that  it's  principles  are  beau- 
tiful, it's  confequences  natural,  and  it's  original  an- 
cient ;  that  it  enlightens  the  mind,  comforts  the 
heart  and  eftabliflies  the  welfare  of  fociety. 

VI.  Thofe  who  degrade  the  Wifdom  and  Good- 
nefs  of  God,  under  pretence  of  extolling  his  Pow- 
er and  Juftice,  have  thought  that  Eleazar's  diC- 
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courfe  too  plainly  favoured  the  opinions  of  Origen 
concerning  the  prc-exiftence  of  fouls  and  thcrelti- 
tution  of  all  fpirirj.  One  may  venture  to  fay,  that 
whoever  makes  this  obje<5tion  does  not  underftand 
jthe  plan  of  the  work  ;  it  is  as  follows  :  Each  Phi- 
lofopher  fpeaks  to  Cyrus  the  language  of  his  own 
religion  and  country.  The  Orientals,  Egyptians, 
Greeks  and  Tyrians  all  agree  in  the  original  puri- 
ty, prefent  corruption  and  future  reftoration  of 
mankind,  but  they  wrap  up  thefe  truths  in  difife- 
renc  fables,  each  according  to  the  genius  of  their 
nation  Eleazar  clears  their  fyftem  from  the  pa- 
gan fidions,  but  retains  in  his  own  the  opinions 
of  his  fe6t.  The  errors  which  prevail  at  this  day 
refemble  thofe  of  former  times.  The  mind  of 
man  fees  but  a  fmall  number  of  ideas,  reviews 
them  continually,  and  thinks  them  new  only  be- 
caufe  it  exprefles  them  differently  in  different  ages.' 
The  Magi  in  Cyrus's  time  were  fallen  into  a  kind  of 
Atheifm  like  that  of  Spino:^a  ;  Zoroafter,  Hermes 
and  Phythagoras  adored  one  fole  Deity,  but  they 
were  Deifls  j  Eleazar  refembled  the  Socinians, 
who  are  for  fubjeding  Religion  to  Philofophy  ^ 
Daniel  reprefents  a  perfedl  Chriflian,  and  the  Hero 
of  this  book  a  young  Prince  who  began  to  be  cor- 
rupted by  the  maxims  of  irrcligion.  In  order  to  feZ 
him  right,  the  different  Philofophers  with  whom 
he  converfcs  fuccefTively  unfold  to  him  new  truths 
mixt  with  errors,  Zoroafter  confutes  the  miflakes 
of  the  Magi ;  Pythagoras  thofe  of  Zoroafler  j 
Eleazar  thofe  of  Pythagoras  ;  Daniel  rejects  thofe 
of  all  the  others,  and  his  dodlrine  is  the  only  one 
which  the  Author  adopts.    The  order  of  thefe 
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converfations  (hews  the  progrefs  of  the  mind,  the 
matter  being  fo  difpofcd,  that  the  Atheift  becomes 
Deift,  the  Deift  Socinian,  and  the  Socinian  Chrif- 
ftian,  by  a  plain  and  natural  chain  of  ideas.  The 
great  art  in  inftruding  is  to  lead  the  mind  gra- 
dually on,  and  to  take  advantage  even  of  it's  errors 
to  make  it  relifh  truth.  That  Cyrus  might  thus 
be  condud;ed  flep  by  rtep,  it  was  neceflary  to  in- 
troduce a  perfon  of  the  religion  of  the  Hebrews, 
who  (hou'd  confute  by  reafon  all  the  objections 
drawn  from  reafon.  Daniel  could  not  a<5t  this 
part :  It  would  not  have  become  him  to  folve 
difficulties  by  uncertain  conjecSbures ;  the  Philofo- 
pher  might  prepare  the  Prince  by  bare  hypothefes, 
to  fubmit  and  to  diftruft  his  underftanding  :  But  it 
was  neceflary  that  the  Prophet  fhould  difengage 
Cyrus  from  all  bold  fpcculations,  how  refined  and 
bright  foevcr  they  might  appear,  and  lead  him  to 
the  belief  of  a  fupernatural  religion,  not  by  a  philo- 
fophical  demonftration  of  it's  dod^rine^,  but  by 
proving  them  to  be  divinely  revealed.  In  a  word, 
he  (hould  fix  the  mind  of  the  young  Hero  by  in- 
difputable  fads,  which  ftrike  much  more  forcibly 
thanabftrad  ideas.  And  it  is  for  this  reafon  that 
the  Author  introduces  in  his  laft  book  two  perfons 
of  very  different  charaders,  a  Philofopher  and  a 
Prophet  ;  the  one  employs  the  powers  of  reafon  a- 
gainil  incredulity,  the  other  impofes  filence  on  all 
reafonings  by  a  fupernatural  authority.  This  is  the 
only  ufe  which  the  Author  would  make  of  the  o- 
pinions  of  Origen  ;  they  anfwer  the  objedions  of 
the  incredulous  concerning  the  beginning  and  du- 
ration of  evil  y  they  ihew,  that  lince  the  weak 
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reafon  of  the  Philofophers  can  find  a  plaufible  to^' 
lucion  of  thofe  great  difficulties,   we   may  welll 
conclude  that  the  infinite  Wifdom  will  be  able: 
one  day  to  juftify  his  ways,  which  are  now  impe- 
netrable.    So  long  as  it  is  allowable  to  pliilofo 
phife,  the  Author  expofes  the  moft  probable  fy- 
ftems  and  hypothefesj  but  when  the  queftion  isi 
of  faith,  he  reafons  only  upon  palpable  fads,  irri 
order  to  difcover  whether  God  has  fpoken  to  hisi 
creatures  or  not :  The  moment  we  were  convin- 
ced of  this,  all  doubtful  opinions  are  loft  and  ab- 
forbed  in  the  depths  of  the  divine  incompfeheti- 
fibility. 

VII.  Thofe  who  thought  the  sketches  of  natu- 
ral philofophy  in  this  work  mifplaced,  pretending 
that  the  ancients  are  reprefented  more  knowing 
than  they  really  were,  will  be  much  more  fhocked 
to  fee  thofe  philofophical  defcriptions  augmented 
in  the  prefent  edition.     It  is  not  furprifing  to  hear 
this  objecfiion  made  by  empty,  fuperficial  minds, 
who  laugh  at  the  Mofaic  hiftory,  while  they  adopt 
the  Greek  fables  concerning  the  origin  of  man- 
kind ;  but  it  is  aftonifhing  to  hear  the  Tame  cavils  i 
from  thofe  who  reverence  revealed  religion,  who 
do  not  believe  that  man  was  created  originally  wild 
and  favage,  that  he  wandred  in  the  woods  and 
deferts  without  knowledge,  religion  or  law,  and  ; 
who  have  philofophy  enough  to  difcern  that  the  : 
world  could  not  come  out  of  the  hands  of  a  wife, 
good  and  powerful  Creator  in  it's  prefent  igno- 
rance, diforder  and  corruption.    Thefe  pcrfons ! 
might  eafily  be  perfuaded  that  the  firft  men   had 
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knowledges  of  God  and  nature,  which  are  loft  in 
thefe  latter  ages  j  that  the  facred  writers  did  not 
talk  at  random  when  they  extolled  the  profound 
learning  of  the  Orientals  and  Egyptians,  even  in  the 
time  of  Mofes ;  and  laftly,  that  (a)  Jofephus  was 
not  a  vifionary  when  he  faid  that  the  Pagans  of 
his  time  had  an  ancient  tradition,  that  Abraham 
who  was  famous  in  Afia  communicated  many  fub- 
lime  difcoveries  in  natural  philofophy  to  the  Chal- 
deans and  Egyptians.  The  Author  however  has 
no  need  of  thefe  pretexts  to  juftify  the  philofo- 
phical  defcriptions  in  this  work.  His  aim  being 
to  fct  before  the  eyes  of  a  young  Prince  thofe  ele- 
ments of  fcience  which  might  help  to  form  his 
underftanding  and  his  heart,  he  thought  thofe  phy- 
fical  pidures  more  proper  than  poetical  paintings 
to  give  his  pupil  a  general  idea  of  nature,  infpirc 
him  with  a  tafte  of  philofophy,  and  awaken  his 
defirc  of  knowledge.  In  purfuing  this  defign  he 
has  taken  the  liberty  to  depart  from  ftrid  truth, 
content  himfelf  with  probability,  and  make  ana- 
chronifms  in  natural  as  well  as  civil  hiftory. 

VIII.  Some  pretend  that  the  Author  has  but 
lightly  touched  a  great  many  fubjeds,  without  go- 
ing to  the  bottom  of  every  onej  that  this  book  is 
rather  a  fummary  than  a  work  ;  that  he  fteps  too 
quick  from  one  fubjed  to  another;  and  that  his 
ftile  is  every  where  too  laconic,  fometimes  too 
metaphyfical  and  abftrufe,  and  often  too  void  of 
ornament. 

[a]  See  Jofeph.  Antiq.  lib.  i.  cap.  8.  Beras  ibid. 
&  Voir,  de  Phil.  feft.  cap.  i.  p.  3. 
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To  this  it  may  be  anfwered,  that  profound  rea- 
Ibning  does  not  confift  in  a  multiplicity  of  words; 
It  is  perhaps  eafier  to  write  a  great  volume  than  a 
little  one  •  the  labour  is  not  the  lefs  real  becaufe  it 
is  concealed.     It  was  intended  that  each  intelli- 
gent reader  fhould  have  the  plcafure  of  drawing 
the  confequences  from  the  principles,  unfolding 
thofe  firft  feeds  of  truth,  cultivating  them  and  ga-i 
thering  thence  a  harveft  of  knowledge,  of  which 
the  Author   himfelf  had  perhaps  no  idea.     We 
have  a  fufficient  number  of  books  which  convey' 
inftrudtion  by  difFufive  reafonings,  ingenious  apho- 
rifms  and  florid  illultrations.     The  Author's  de- 
lign  was  to  habituate  the  mind  of  a  young  Prince , 
to  judge  by  principles,  difcover  the  connexion  of 
cflential  truths  and  unite  them  under  one  view. 
He  fays  to  him  upon  each  fubjedt  what  is  necef- 
fary  to  fliew,  that  all  nations  had  originally  the 
fame  fundamental  principles,   that  the  duties  of 
religion,  morality  and  good  policy  flow  from  the 
fame  fource,  confpire  to  the  fame  end,  and  mu- 
tually fupport  and  fortify  each  other;  and  in  a. 
Vv^ord,  that  all  the  civil  and  human  virtues,  the| 
laws  of  nature  and  nations  are,  fo  to  fpeak,  but 
confequences  of  the  love  of  order,  which 
is  the  eternal  and  univerfal  law  of  all  intelligences. 
In  a  work  of  this  nature,  it  is  neceffary  to  unbend 
the  mind  of  the  reader,  without  carrying  it  ofFj 
from  it's  principal  obje(5t ;  all  the  flowers  fliould  be  ^ 
thoughts,  the  graces  noble  and  tender  fentiments, 
the  paintings  characters,  and  the  defcriptions  fuch 
pidures  as  make  us  acquainted  with  nature,  and 
admire  the  Creator.    The  Author  is  fenfible  that 
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he  is  far  from  having  executed  this  vaft  defign, 
but  in  the  attempt  he  has  made  towards  it  he  was 
obliged  to  avoid  all  foreign  embeilifliments,  la- 
boured connexions,  and  the  ambitious  ornaments 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  poefy. 

To  fpeak  more  clearly :  Poefy  has  had  the  fame 
fate  with  Philofophy.     The  Orientals,  the  Chal- 
deans, and  above  all  the  Hebrews  painted  nature 
without  difguifing  ic,  and  gave  life  to  every  thing 
without  deifying  it.     According  to  them  every 
thing  proceeds  from  God,  and  ought  to  flow  back 
to  him  again.     All  the  vifible  wonders  of  nature 
are  faint  images  of  his  greatnefs,  and  the  innume- 
rable orders  of  fpirits  emanations  from  his  wif- 
dcm.     Mankind  are  all  but  one  family  of  that  im- 
menfe  republic  of  intelligences  of  which  God  is 
the  common  Father.     Each  man  is  as  a  ray  of 
light  feparated  from  it's  fource,  ftrayed  into  a  cor- 
ner of  difordered  nature,  tofled  about  by  the  tu- 
multuous wind  of  pafiTion,  tranfported  from  cli- 
mate to  climate  by  reftlefs  defires,  purified  by  all 
the  misfortunes  it  meets  with,  till  it  becomes  like 
a  fubtile  vapour  reafcending  to  the  fuperior  re- 
gions from  whence  it  fell.     We  have  here  a  fruit- 
ful fource  of  luminous  ideas,  beautiful,  images  and 
fublime  expreflions,  fuch  as  we  find  in  the  holy 
fcripture,  and  in  Milton  who  has  copied  them. 
The  Egyptians  corporalized  too  much  thefe  ideas 
by  their  fenfible  fymbols ;  but  the  Greek  Poets, 
and  their  imitators  the  Roman  Poets,  entirely 
mangled  and  degraded  them.     The  Divinity  is  no 
longer  a  fovereign  wifdom  but  a  blind  dcftiny, 
man  is  but  a  mafs  of  atoms  of  which  nothing  re- 
mains 
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mains  after  death  but  an  empty  fliade,  immorta- 
lity is  a  dream,  the  Elyfian  fields  a  mere  fubter- 
raneous  cavern,  and  the  habitation  of  the  Gods  a 
mountain  of  Greece:  By  this  means  a  dark  veil  is 
drawn  over  the  whole  univerfe,  the  fource.  of  no- 
ble ideas  is  dry'd  up,  and  reafon  becomes  a  barren 
field  :  The  imagination  deftitute  of  principles  feeks 
to  fupply  it's  indigence  by  creating  a  new  world ; 
it  transforms  all  objects  In  order  to  imbellifh  them, 
it  exalts  men  into  Gods,  and  debafcs  Gods  into 
men,  it  gives  body  to  fpirits  and  fpirit  to  bodies  j 
it's  defcriptions  are  florid  but  falfe,and  it's  marvel- 
lous degrades  the  divine  Nature ;  the  agreeable  and 
the  gay  take  the  place  of  the  true  fublime,  and  of  that 
diviner  poetry,  which  firlt  leads  man  into  his  own 
heart,  and  then  raifes  him  above  himfelf.  Such 
is  the  Greek  poe(y,  always  poor  in  the  midft  of  it's 
feeming  abundance :  Had  the  Author  been  able 
to  imitate  it,  it  is  what  he  ought  to  have  avoided, 
as  improper  in  a  book  of  principles. 

It  is  not  pretended  by  all  that  has  been  faid, 
that  this  work,  as  now  given  to  the  public,  is  free 
from  faults ;  there  will  no  doubt  always  remain  a 
great  number;  nor  would  the  Author  have  trou- 
bled the  reader  with  thefe  refledions  but  to  juftify 
his  main  deliga  and  explain  more  fully  the  plan  of 
his  book. 
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THE  Aifyrian  empire  having  been  for  many 
ages  extended  over  all  Afia,  was  at  length 
difmembred,  upon  the  death  of  Sardanapa- 
lus  (a).  Arbaces  governor  of  Media  entered  into  a 
league  with  Belefis  governor  of  Babylon,  to  de- 
throne that  effeminate  iVIonarch  :  They  befieged  him 
in  his  capital,  where  the  unfortunate  Emperor,  to 
avoid  being  made  a  prifoner,  and  to  hinder  his  ene- 
mies from  becoming  mafters  of  his  immenfe  riches, 
fet  fire  to  his  palace,  threw  himfelf  into  the  flames, 
and  periihed  with  all  his  treafures.  Ninus  the  true 
heir  fucceeded  him  in  the  throne,  and  reigned  at 
Nineveh  ;  but  Arbaces  took  poiTcffion  of  Media, 
with  all  ii's  dependencies,  and  Belcfis  of  Chaldea, 
with  the  neighbouring  territories  (b).     And  thus  was 

^a)    Diod.  Sic.   lib.   2.     j^then.   lib.   12.  H'rod.  lib.    i.   Juf^, 
lib.  I.  cap.   3. 

,  b)  Ihii  bapptned  many  years  before  the  JminJation  of  Rom'y 
aid  tke  infiituti^n  cf  the  Oljmfiads.  It  WJs  in  the  tivie  of 
j4'iphron,  g  h  perpetual  Arch'jti  of  Athens y  and  almyjl  900  yean 
bejore  the  Cbriftian  ^ra. 
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the  ancient  empire  of  the  Aflyrians  divided  into 
three  monarchies,  the  capitals  of  which  were  Ecba- 
tana,  Babylon  and  .Nineveh.  It  was  not  long  be- 
fore the  lali  became  a  prey  to  -the  ambitious  fuccef- 
fbrs  of  Belefis ;  nor  did  thofe  of  Arbaces  fail  to  pufh 
their  conquefts  ;  they  brought  feveral  of  the  neigh- 
bouring nations  under  tribute,  and  particularly 
Perfia  :  So  that  the  Kings  of  Media  and  Babylon 
became  the  two  great  potentates  of  the  Eaft.  Such 
was  the  flate  of  Afia  when  Cyrus  was  born :  His  fa- 
ther Cambyfes  was  King  of  Perfia,  Mandana  his 
niotlier  was  daughter  of  Aftyages  King  of  the 
Medes. 

He  was  educated  from  his  tender  years  after  the 
manner  of  ancient  Perfta,  where  the  youth  were 
inured  to  hardfhip  and  fatigue  ;  hunting  and  war 
were  their  only  exercifes  -,  but  confiding  too  much 
in  their  natural  courage,  they  neglefted  military 
difcipline.  The  Perfians  were  hitherto  rough,  but 
virtuous :  They  were  not  verfed  in  thofe  arts  and 
fciences  which  poliih  the  mind  and  manners  ;  but 
they  were  great  mafters  in  the  fublime  fcience  of 
being  content  with  firaple  nature,  defpifmg  death 
for  the  love  of  their  country,  and  flying  all  plea- 
fures  which  emafculate  the  mind,  and  enervate  the 
body.  Being  perfaaded  that  fobriety  and  exercife 
prevent  almoil  every  difeafe,  they  habituated  them- 
felves  to  a  rigorous  rbPcinence  and  perpetual  labour' 
(c)  The  lighteil  indifpofitions  proceeding  from  intem- 
perance were  thought  Iharaeful.  The  youth  were 
educated  in  publick  fcliools,  where  they  were  early 
infiru^ed  in  the  knovv/ledge  of  the  laws,  and  accu- 
ilomed  to  hear  caufes,  pafs  fentence,  and  mutually 
to  do  one  another  the  moil  exaft  juilice  ;  and  here- 
by  they  difcovered    their  difpofitions,    penetration 

^c)  JCen,   Cyr.  p.   tS.  Ed.  Oron.  Tur^e  enim  Ppud  Ptrfjs  ha- 
betur  ex^ueref  najum  tmu^gere,  &c. 
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and  capacity  for  employments  in  a  riper  age.  The 
virtues,  which  their  marters  were  principally  careful 
to  infpire  into  them,  were  the  love  of  trath,  hu- 
manity, fobriety  and  obedience  :  The  two  former 
make  us  refemble  the  Gods ;  the  two  Litter  are  ne- 
ceflary  to  the  prefervation  of  order.  The  chief  aim 
of  the  laws  in  ancient  Perfia  was  to  prevent  the 
corruption  of  the  heart :  And  for  this  reafon  the 
Perfians  punifhed  ingratitude  (d)  ;  a  vice  againll  ^hich 
there  is  no  provifion  made  by  tJie  laws  oi  other  na- 
tions :  Whoever  was  capable  of  forgt  tting  a  bericfit 
was  looked  upon  as  an  enemy  to  iocicty.  • 

Cyrus  had  been  educated  according  to  thefe  wife 
maxims  ;  and  though  it  was  impofiible  to  conceal 
from  him  his  rank  and  birth,  yet  he  was  treated 
with  the  fame  feverity  as  if  he  hid  not  been  heir  to 
a  throne  ;  he  was  taught  to  pradiife  an  exa6t  obedi- 
ence, that  he  might  afterwards  know  how  to  com- 
mand. When  he  arrived  at  the  age  of  fourteen, 
Aflyages  defir'd  to  fee  him  :  Mandana  could  not 
avoid  complying  with  her  father's  orders,  but  the 
thought  of  carrying  her  fon  to  the  court  of  Ecbatana 
exceedingly  griev'd  her. 

For  the  i2-)acc  of  three  hundred  years  the  Kings 
of  Media  had  by  their  bravery  extended  their  con- 
queib  ;  and  conquells  had  begot  luxury^  which  is 
always  the  forerunner  of  the  fall  of  empires.  Va- 
lour, CoNQjJ"EsT,  Luxury,  Anarchy,  this  is 
the  fatal  circle,  and  thefe  are  the  different  periods 
of  the  politick  life,  in  aJmoll  all  Hates.  The  court 
o^  Ecbatana  was  then  in  it's  fplendor ;  but  this 
fplendor  h:id  nothing  in  it  of  folidity.  The  days 
were  fpent  in  effeminacy,  or  in  flattery  ;  the  love 
of  glory,  ftri£l  probity,  fevere  honour,  were  no 
longer  in  elteem  ;  the  purfuit  of  folid  knowledge 
was  tiiought  to  argue  a  want  of  tafte  ;   agreeable 

(d)   Cyrop.  Xai,  p.   7  0. 
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trifling,  fine-fpun  thoughts,  and  lively  fallies  of 
imagination,  were  the  only  kinds  of  wit  admired 
there.  No  fort  of  writings  pleased,  but  amufmg 
fiflions  where  there  was  a  perpetual  fucceflion  of 
events,  which  furprifed  by  their  variety,  without 
improving  the  underflanding,  or  ennobling  the 
heart.  Love  was  without  delicacy  ;  blind  pleafure 
was  it's  only  attraflive  charm  :  The  women  thought 
thenifelves  defpifed,  when  no  attempts  were  made 
to  enfnare  them.  That  which  contributed  to  en- 
creafe  this  corruption  of  mind,  manners  and  fenti- 
ments,  was  ^he  new  do6lrine  fpread  every  where 
by  the  ancient  Magi,  that  pleafure  is  the  only  mov- 
ing fpring  of  man's  heart  :  For  as  each  man  placed 
his  pleafure  in  what  he  liked  beft,  this  maxim  au- 
thorifed  virtue  or  vice  according  to  every  one's 
talle,  humour,  or  complexion.  This  depravity, 
.however,  was  not  then  fo  univcrfal  as  it  became  af- 
terwards. Corruption  takes  it's  rife  in  courts,  and  ex- 
tends itfelf  gradually  through  all  the  parts  of  a  ilate. 
Military  difcipline  was  yet  in  it's  vigour  in  Media ; 
and  there  were  in  the  provinces  many  brave  foldi- 
er?,  who  not  being  infe<Sled  by  the  contagious  air 
of  Ecbatan,  preferved  in  chemfelves  all  the  virtues 
v.hich  flourifhed  in  the  reigns  of  Dejoces  and 
Pi^raortes. 

Mandana  was  thoroughly  fenfible  of  all  the  dan- 
gers to  which  file  fibould  expofe  young  Cyrus,  by 
carrying  him  to  a  court,  the  manners  of  which 
were  fo  different  from  thofe  of  the  Perfians  ;  but 
the  will  of  Cambyfes,  and  the  orders  of  Allyages, 
obliged  her,  whether  flie  would  or  not,  to  under- 
take the  journey.  She  fet  out  attended  by  a  body 
of  the  yourg  nobility  of  Perfia  under  the  command 
of  Hyflafpes,  to  whom  the  education  of  Cyrus  had 
been  committed  :  The  young  Prince  was  feated  in 
a  chariot  with  her,  and  it  was  the  firft  time  xhzt  he 
had  feen  himfclf  diHing-ailhed  from   his  companions. 

Mandrma 
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Mandana  was  a  Princefs  of  uncommon  virtue,  a  well 
cultivated  underftanding  and  a  fuperior  genius.  She 
made  it  her  buiinefs  during  the  journey  to  infpire 
Cyrus  with  the  love  of  virtue,  by  entertaining 
him  with  fdbles  according  to  the  Eaftern  mauner. 
The  minds  of  young  perfons  are  not  touched  by 
abibaded  ideas,  they  have  need  of  agreeable  and  fa- 
miliar images  ;  they  cannot  reafon,  they  can  only  feel 
the  charms  of  truth  ;  and  to  make  it  lovely  to  them, 
it  mufl  be  prefcnted  under  fenfible  and  beautiful 
forms. 

Mandana  had  obferved  that  Cyrus  was  often  too 
full  of  himfelf,  and  that  he  difcovered  fome  tokens 
of  a  rifing  vanity,  which  might  one  day  obfcure  his 
great  qualities.  She  endeavoured  to  make  him  fen- 
fible of  the  deformity  of  this  vice,  by  relating  to 
him  the  fable  of  Sozares,  a  Prince  of  the  ancient 
empire  of  AfTyria.  It  refembles  the  flory  of  the 
Grecian  Narciffus,  who  perifhed  by  the  foolifh  love 
of  himfelf.  For  thus  it  is  that  the  Gods  puniih  ; 
they  only  give  us  over  to  our  own  pafiions,  and 
we  immediately  commence  unhappy.  She  then 
painted  forth  the  beauty  of  thofe  noble  virtues 
which  lerd  to  heroifm,  by  the  generous  forgetting 
of  one's  felf,  and  related  to  him  the  fable  of  the 
iirft  Hermes.  This  was  a  divine  youth,  who  had 
wit  and  beauty  without  knowing  it,  and  was  unac- 
quainted with  his  own  virtue,  becaufe  he  knew  not 
that  there  were  any  vices  :  The  Gods  to  reward  this 
happy  ignorance  endowed  him  with  fuch  fublim^  wif- 
dom  as  rfiade  him  the  oracle  of  all  Eejpt.  It  was 
thus  that  Mandana  inftrudled  herfon  during  the  jour- 
ney j  one  fable  gave  rife  to  another.  The  queilions 
of  the  Prince  furnifhed  the  Queen  with  new  matter 
to  entertain  him,  and  with  opportunity  of  teaching 
him  the  hidden  meaning  of  the  Egyptian  fables,  tlie 
tafte  for  which  had  prevailed  very  much  in  the  Eaft, 
fmce  the  conqueils  of  SefoUris. 
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As  they  pafied  one  day  by  a  mountain,  confe- 
crated  to  the  great  Oromazes  (c),  Mandana  Hopped 
her  chariot,  alighted,  and  drew  near  to  the  facred 
place.  It  v/as  the  day  of  a  folemn  fcflival,  and  the 
high  prieft  v/as  already  preparing  the  viftim,  crown- 
ed with  flowers  ;  he  was  of  a  fudden  feized  with 
the  divine  Spirit,  and  interrupting  the  filence  and 
jTolemnity  of  the  facrifice,  cried  out  in  a  tranfport ; 
I  fee  a  young  laurel  rifing,  it  will  foon  fpread  it's 
branches  over  all  the  Ealt,  the  nations  will  come  in 
crowds  to  affemble  together  under  it's  ihadow  (f). 
Mandana  made  deep  reflcdions  upon  this  oracle, 
and  when  fhe  was  got  up  again  into  iicr  chariot^ 
faid  to  her  fon  :  The  Gods  give  fometimes  thefe 
happy  prefages  to  animate  heroic  fouls:  But  the 
event  of  fach  predidions,  as  far  as  they  are  per- 
fonal,  depends  upon  our  virtue  :  The  defigns  of  the 
great  Oromazes  never  fail  of  their  accomplifhment, 
but  he  changes  the  inftruments  of  them,  v/hea 
thofe  v/hom  he  had  chofen  render  themfelves  unwor- 
thy of  his  choice. 

As  foon  as  they  arrived  upon  the  frontiers  of  Media, 
AHyages  with  all  his  court  came  out  to  meet  them. 
He  was  a  Prince  of  great  beneficence  and  humanity, 
but  his  natural  goodnefs  made  him  often  too  eafy, 
and  his  propenfity  to  pleafure  had  brought  the 
Medes  into  the  taile  of  luxury  and  eiteminacy. 
Cyrus,  foon  after  his  arrival  at  the  court  of  Ecba- 
tan3,  gave  proofs  of  a  wit  and  judgment  far  beyond 
his  age.  Allyages  put  divers  quellions  to  him  con- 
cerning the  manners  of  the  Perfians,  their  laws, 
and  their  method  of  educating  youth.  He  was 
llruck  with  ailonilhment  at  the  fprightly  and  noble 

jfe)   The  great  God  of  the  Per/tans.     Seethe  Difcmrfe^  p,  281. 
(f)  1/aiab'i  prophecy  may  heju^pojed  to  have  beenj'piead  abroad 
in  the  Euft^ 
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anfwers  of  his  grandfon.  Young  Cyrus  was  the 
admiration  of  the  whole  court,  infomuch  that  he 
began  to  be  intoxicated  witli  praife  ;  a  feciet  pre- 
fumption  flole  into  his  heart ;  he  talked  a  little  too 
much,  and  did  not  hearken  enough  to  others ;  he 
decided  with  an  air  of  fufficiency,  and  feemed  too 
fond  of  it.  Mandana,  to  remedy  this  fault,  con- 
tvived  to  fet  before  him  his  own  pidure  by  certain 
palT-ges  of  hillory  ;  for  fhe  proceeded  in  his  edu- 
cation upon  the  fame  plan  on  which  fhe  had  be- 
gun it.  She  related  to  him  the  llory  of  Logis  and 
Sygeus. 

My  Son,  faid  ihe,  it  was  formerly  the  cuftom  at 
Thebes  in  Bceotia  to  raife  to  the  throne,  after  the 
death  of  the  King,  him  of  all  his  children  who  liad 
the  befl  underllanding.  When  a  Prince  has  fine 
parts  he  can  choofe  able  minifters,  make  proper  ufe 
of  their  talents,  and  govern  thofe  who  govern  un- 
der him;  this  is  the  great  fecret  of  the  art  of 
reigning.  Among  the  King's  Sons  there  were  two 
who  feemed  of  a  fuperior  genius.  The  elder,  nam- 
ed Logis,  loved  talking ;  the  younger,  who  was 
called  Sygeus,  was  a  man  of  few  words.  The 
firft  made  himfelf  admired  by  the  charms  of  his 
wit,  the  fecond  made  himfelf  loved  by  the  gcodnefs 
of  his  heart.  Logis  fhewed  plainly,  even  while  he 
endeavoured  to  conceal  it,  that  he  fpoke  only  to 
fhine ;  Sygeus  hearkened  readily  to  others,  arid 
looked  upon  converfation  as  a  fort  of  commerce, 
where  each  perfon  ought  to  furnifh  fomething  of 
his  own.  The  one  made  the  mofl  thorny  and  per- 
plexed affairs  agreeable  by  the  lively  and  fhining 
llrokes  of  wit  lie  intermixed  in  all  he  faid  j  the 
other  threw  light  upon  the  obfcurefl  points,  by  re- 
ducing every  thing  to  fmple  principles.  Logis  af- 
feded  myllery  without  being  fecret,  and  his  poli- 
ticks were  full  of  Itratagems  and  artifice  ;  Sygeus, 
impenetrable    without  being  falfe,    furmounted  all 
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obftacles  by  his  prudence  and  courage.  The  one 
never  difplay'd  his  talents  but  to  ferve  his  ambition  ; 
the  other  frequently  concealed  his  virtues  that  he 
might  tafle  the  fecret  pleafure  of  doing  good  for  it's 
own  fake. 

After  the  King's  death,  all  the  people  got  toge- 
ther in  hafte  to  choofe  a  fucceilbr  to  tlie  throne : 
Twelve  old  men  prefidcd  at  the  ailembly  to  corredl 
the  judgment  of  the  multitude,  who  feldom  fail  to 
be  earned  away  by  prejudice,  appearances,  or  paf- 
fion.  The  eloquent  Prince  made  a  long,  but  fine  ha- 
rangue, wherein  he  fet  forth  all  the  duties  of  a  King, 
in  order  to  inhnuate,  that  one  who  was  fo  well  ac- 
quainted with  them  would  undoubtedly  fulfil  them  : 
Prince  Sygeus  in  a  few  words  reprefented  to  the  af- 
fcmbly  the  great  hazards  in  the  exercife  of  fovereign 
authority,  and  confefs'd  an  unwillingnefs  to  expofe 
himfeif  to  them.  It  is  not,  added  he,  that  I  would 
fhun  any  difhculties  or  dangers  to  ferve  my  country, 
but  I  am  afraid  of  being  found  unequal  to  the  tafk  of 
governing.  The  old  men  decided  in  favour  of  Sy- 
geus ,•  but  the  young  people,  and  thofe  of  fuperficial 
imderflandings,  took  the  part  of  the  elder  brother, 
and  raifed  by  degrees  a  rebellion,  under  pretext  that 
injuflice  had  been  done  to  Logis.  Troops  were  le- 
vied on  both  fides  ;  Sygeus  propofed  to  yield  his  right 
to  his  brother,  in  order  to  hinder  the  elFufion  of  the 
blood  of  his  countrymen,  but  his  army  would  not 
confent  to  it. 

The  chief  men  of  both  parties  feeing  the  mife- 
ries  with  which  the  flate  was  ready  to  be  over- 
whelmed, propofed  the  expedient  ot  letting  both 
the  brothers  reign,  each  a  year,  by  turns.  This 
form  of  governrnent  has  many  inconveniences,  but 
it  was  preferred  before  a  civil  war,  the  greateft  of 
all  calamities.  The  two  brothers  applauded  the  pro- 
pofal  for  peace,  and  Logis  afcended  the  throne.  He 
changed  in  a  little  time  all  the  ancient  laws  of  the 
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kingdom  ;  he  was  always  liftecing  to  new  projefts  j 
and  to  have  a  lively  imagination  was  fufficient  to 
raife  a  man  to  the  higheil  employments :  That 
which  feemed  excellent  m  fpeculation  could  not  be 
executed  without  difficulty  and  confufion  ;  his  mi- 
nifters,  who  had  no  experience,  knew  not  that  pre- 
cipitate changes,  how  ufeful  foever  they  may  ap- 
pear, are  always  dangerous.  The  neighbouring  na- 
tions took  advantage  from  this  v/eak  adminiftratioa 
to  invade  the  country  ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the 
prudence  and  bravery  of  Sygeus  all  had  been  loft,^ 
and  the  people  muft  have  fubmitted  to  a  foreign 
yoke.  His  brother'^  year  being  expired  he  afcend- 
ed  the  throne,  gained  the  coriiidence  and  love  of  his 
people,  re-eftabliflicd  the  ancient  laws,  and  by  his 
wife  condudl,  even  more  than  by  his  viftories,  drove 
tJie  enemy  out  of  the  country.  From  that  time 
Sygeus  reigned  alone,  and  it  was  decided  in  the 
fupreme  council  of  the  old  men,  that  the  King  ta 
be  chofen  for  the  future  Ihould  not  be  the  perfon. 
who  gave  proofs  of  the  quickeft  parts,  but  of  the 
foundeil  judgment.  They  were  of  opinion,  that  to 
talk  eloquently,  or  to  be  fruitful  in  expedients 
and  ftratagems  were  not  talents  fo  effential  to  a  good 
governor,  as  a  juft  difcernment  in  chooling,  and  a 
Ifeadinefs  and  courage  in  purfuing  the  befl:  and  wife  ft 
councils. 

Cyrus  ufually  confefled  his  faults  without  feekine 
to  excufe  them  :  He  liftened  to  this  {lory  with  atten- 
tion, perceived  the  defign  of  Mandana  in  telling  ity 
and  refolved  to  correct  himfelf. 

Soon  after  this,  he  gave  a  notable  proof  of  his- 
genius  and  courage.  He  was  fcarce  fjxcecn  years 
of  age  when  Mciodac,  fon  of  Ni.bachodonofor 
King  of  Aflyri.i,  affembled  forne  troops,  and  under 
pretence  of  a  great  hunting  made  a  fudden  irruption; 
into  Media :  He  marched  in  perfon  with  twelve 
thouland  men  towards  the  jtrit  ftrong  places  belong- 
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ing  to  the  Medes,  encamped  near  them,  and  from 
thence  fent  out  detachments  every  day  to  fcour 
and  ravage  the  country.  Ailyages  had  notice  of  it ; 
and  having  given  the  neceflary  orders  for  afiembling 
his  army,  he  fet  out  with  his  fon  Cyaxares  and 
young  Cyrus,  followed  only  by  fome  troops  levied 
in  hafte,  to  the  number  of  eight  thoufand  men. 
When  he  was  come  near  the  borders  of  his  own 
country,  he  encamped  upon  a  rifmg  ground,  from 
whence  he  could  difcover  the  plain  which  the  de- 
tachments of  Merodac  were  laying  wafte.  Aftyages 
ordered  two  of  his  general  officers  to  go  and  obferve 
the  enemy ;  Cyrus  defired  leave  to  accompany 
them,  in  order  to  inform  himfelf  of  the  fituation  of 
the  country,  the  advantageous  pofts,  and  the  ftrength 
of  the  Afiyrian  army  :  Having  made  his  obfervati- 
ons  he  came  back,  and  gave  an  exa6l  account  of  all 
he  had  (een. 

The  next  day  Merodac  left  his  camp  and  ad- 
vanced towards  the  Medes ;  whereupon  Aftyages 
affembled  a  council  of  war  to  deliberate  upon  the 
motions  he  jQiould  make.  The  general  officers, 
fearing  the  numbers  of  the  enemy,  thought  it  moil 
advifable  to  retire,  or  at  leaft  to  fiifpend  all  adion 
till  the  arrival  of  fre(h  troops.  Cyrus,  who  was 
impatient  to  engage,  heard  their  opinions  with  un- 
eafmefs,  but  ohferved  a  profound  filence  out  of  re- 
fpeft  to  the  Emperor,  and  fo  many  experienced 
commanders ;  at  length  Aftyages  ordered  him  to 
fpeak.  He  then  rofe  up  in  the  midft  of  the  aftem- 
bly,  and  v/itli  a  noble  and  modeft  air,  faid  :  Mero- 
dac is  now  in  full  march,  but  he  cannot  come  up 
with  us  without  paffing  between  a  wood  to  his 
right  and  a  morafs  to  his  left.  Let  the  army  ad- 
vance to  attack  him  in  that  place,  where  he  will  not 
be  able  to  extend  his  troops  and  furround  us.  In 
the  mean  time  I  will  convey  myfelf  with  five  hunr 
dired  young  Medes  through  this  deep  narrow  valley, 

and 
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and  line  the  wood.  I  have  jufl  caufed  it  to  be  view- 
ed, and  find  that  the  enemy  have  neglefted  this 
poft.  t 

He  faid  no  more,  blufhed,  and  feared  to  have 
fpoken  too  much.  All  admired  his  genius  for  war 
at  fuch  tender  years  ;  and  AHyages  furprized  at  his 
ready  thought  and  judgment,  immediately  com- 
manded that  his  counfcl  Ihould  be  followed. 
"Cyaxares  marched  ftrait  to  meet  the  enemy,  while 
Cyrus  accompanied  by  Hyftafpes  filed  off  with  a 
body  of  voluntiers,  and  without  being  difcovered 
feized  an  angle  of  the  wood.  The  Prince  of  the 
Mcdes  attacked  the  AfTyrians  in  the  narrowefl  part 
of  the  pafs,  and  while  AHyages  advanced  to  fuitaiii 
him,  Cyrus  fallied  out  of  the  wood,  fell  upon  the 
enemy  in  flank,  and  with  his  voice  animated  the 
Medes,  v,'ho  all  followed  him  with  ardour  ;  he  co- 
vered himfelf  with  his  Ihield,  pierced  into  the  tliick- 
eft  of  the  battalions,  and  fpread  terror  and  flaughter 
where-ever  lie  came.  The  Affyrians,  feeing  them- 
felves  thus  attacked  on  all  fides,  loft  courage  and 
fled  in  diforder.  As  foon  as  the  battle  was  over^ 
generofity  and  humanity  rcfumed  their  empire  in 
the  breaft  of  Cyrus :  Ke  was  fenfibly  touched  with 
feeing  the  field  covered  with  dead  bodies  :  He  took 
the  lame  care  of  tiie  v>'ouiided  AiTyrians  as  of  the 
Medes,  and  gave  the  neceffary  orders  for  their  cure. 
They  are  men,  faid  he,  as  well  as  we,  and  are  no- 
longer  enemies  when  once  they  are  vanquiflied.. 
The  Emperor,  having  taken  his  precautions  to  pre- 
vent fucli  irruptions  for  the  future,  returned  to  Ecba- 
tan. 

Mandana,  being  foon  after  obliged  to  leave  Media 
and  return  to  Cr.nibyits,  would  have  taken  her  fon. 
with  her,  but  Aityages  oppofed  it  :  Why,  faid  he,, 
will  you  deprive  me  of  the  pleafure  of  feeing  Cy- 
rus ?  He  will  here  lertrn  military  difciplinc  which 
is  not  yet  known  in  Perfia.  I  conjure  you,  by  the 
B  6  tcndirjiefo 
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tendernefs  which  I  have  always  fliewn  you,  nottcr 
refufe  me  this  confolation.  Mand.ma  could  not 
yield  he-  confent  but  with  great  relu6lance.  She 
dreaded  the  leaving  her  fon  in  the  midll  of  a  court 
which  was  the  feat  of  voluptuoufnefs.  Being  alone 
with  Cyrus  :  My  fon,  faid  (he,  Aflyages  defires  that 
you  fhould  continue  here  with  him  ;  yet  I  cannot 
without  concern  refolve  to  leave  you :  I  fear  left 
the  purity  of  your  manners  fhould  be  ftained,  and 
you  Ihould  be  intoxicated  with  foolifli  paffions.  The 
iirll  fleps  to  vice  will  feem  to  be  only  innocent 
amufements,  a  well-bred  compliance  with  received 
culloms,  and  a  liberty  which  you  muft  allow  your 
felf  in  order  to  pleafe.  Virtue  may  come  by  de- 
grees to  be  thought  too  fevere,  an  enemy  to  pleafure 
and  fociety,  and  even  contrary  to  nature,  becaufe 
it  oppofes  inclination ;  in  a  v»^ord,  you  will  perhaps 
look  upon  it  as  matter  of  mere  decency,  a  politick 
phantom,  a  popular  prejudice,  from  which  men 
ought  to  get  free,  when  they  can  indulge  their 
pailions  in  fecret.  Thus  you  may  go  from  one  ftep 
to  another,  till  your  underilanding  be  infatuated, 
your  heart  led  aftray,  and  you  run  into  all  forts  of 
crimes. 

Leave  Hyftafpes  with  me,  replied  Cyrus  j  he  will 
teach  me  to  avoid  all  thefe  dangers.  Friendfhip  has 
long  accuHomed  me  to  open  my  heart  to  him,  and 
he  is  not  only  my  counfeilor,  but  the  confident  of 
my  weakneffes.  Hyllafpes  was  an  experienced  com- 
mander who  had  ferved  many  years  under  Aflyages, 
in  his  wars  againfl  the  Scythians  and  the  King  of 
Lydia,  and  had  all  the  virtues  of  the  ancient  Per- 
fians,  together  with  the  politenefs  of  the  Medes. 
Being  a  great  politician  and  a  great  philofopher,  a 
man  equally  able  and  difmterefted,  he  had  rifen  to 
the  iirfl  employments  of  the  flate  without  ambition, 
and  polTefTed  them  with  modefly.  Mandana  being 
perfuadcd   of  the  virtue  and  capacity  of  Hyflafpes,. 
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as  well  as  of  the  advantages  her  fon  might  find  by 
living  in  a  court  that  was  no  lefs  brave  and  knowing 
in  the  art  of  war  than  polite,  obeyed  Aftyages  with 
the  lefs  regret.  Slie  began  her  journey  foon  after, 
and  Cyrus  accompanied  her  fome  leagues  from  Ec- 
batana  ;  at  parting  {he  embraced  him  with  tender- 
nefs  J  My  fon,  faid  Ihe,  remember  that  your  virtue 
alone  can  make  me  happy.  The  young  Prince  melt- 
ed into  tears,  and  could  make  no  anfwer  ,•  this  was 
his  firft  feparation  from  her :  He  followed  her  with 
his  eyes  till  ihe  was  out  of  fight,  and  then  returned  to 
Ecbatan. 

Cyrus  continued  at  the  court  of  Aftyages  without 
being  infefted  by  it.  This  however  was  not  owing 
to  the  precautions  of  Mandana,  the  counfels  of 
Hyftafpes,  or  his  own  natural  virtue,  but  to  love. 
There  was  then  at  Ecbatan  a  young  Princefs  named 
Caflandana,  related  to  Cyrus,  and  daughter  of 
Pharnafpes,  who  was  of  the  race  of  the  Acheme- 
nides.  Her  mother  dying,  her  father,  who  as 
one  of  the  principal  Satrapes  of  Perfia,  had  fent  her 
to  the  court  of  Aftyages,  to  be  there  educated  under 
the  eye  of  Ariana  Queen  of  the  Medes.  Caflan- 
dana hrtd  all  the  politenefs  of  that  court  without 
any  of  it's  faults  ;  her  wit  was  equal  to  her  beauty, 
and  her  modefty  heightened  the  charms  of  both ; 
her  imagination  was  lively,  but  direfted  by  her 
judgment  j  a  juftnefs  of  tliought  was  as  natural  to 
her  as  a  gracefulnefs  of  exprelfion  and  manner  ;  the 
delicate  ftrokes  of  wit,  with  which  her  eafy  and 
chearful  converfation  abounded,  were  unftudicd  and 
unafteded  ;  nor  were  the  acquired  accompliihments 
of  her  mind  inferior  to  her  natural  graces  and  vir- 
tues ;  but  ftie  concealed  her  talents  with  fo  much 
care,  or  difcovered  them  with  fo  much  referve,  that 
every  thing  in  her  feemed  the  work  of  pure  nature. 
She  had  entertained  a  particular  regard  for  Cyrus 
from  the  firft  moment  fhe  had  feen  him,    but  had 

fo 
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fo  carefully  hid  her  fentiments  as  not  to  be  fuf- 
peded. 

Proximity  of  blood  gave  Cyrus  frequent  oppor- 
tunities of  feeing  her,  and  difcourfing  with  her. 
Her  converfation  poliihed  the  manners  of  the  young 
Prince,  who  infenfibly  acquired  by  it  a  delicacy 
with  which  till  then  he  had  been  unacquainted. 
The  beauties  and  virtues  of  the  Princefs  produced 
by  degrees  in  his  foul  all  the  motions  of  that  noble 
paffion,  which  foftens  the  hearts  of  heroes  without 
leffening  their  courage,  and  which  places  the  prin  • 
cipel  charm  of  love  in  the  pleafure  of  loving.  Pre- 
cepts, maxims  and  fevere  leffons,  do  not  always 
preferve  the  mind  from  the  poifoned  arrows  of  fen- 
fuality.  Virtue  does  not  render  the  heart  infenfible, 
but  it  often  happens  that  a  well-placed  love  is  the 
only  fecurity  from  dangerous  and  criminal  paf- 
fions. 

Cyrus  enjoyed  in  the  converfation  of  Caflandana 
all  the  pleafures  of  the  pureft  friendihip,  without 
daring  to  declare  his  love  ;  his  youth  and  his  mo- 
defty  made  him  timorous.  Nor  was  it  long  before 
he  felt  all  the  pains,  difquiets  and  alarms,  v/hich 
ever  attend  upon  fuch  paffions,  even  when  they 
are  moft  innocent.  Caflandana's  beauty  created 
him  a  rival  ;  Cyaxares  felt  the  power  of  her 
charms ;  he  was  much  about  the  fame  age  with 
Cyrus,  but  of  a  very  different  character  ;  he  had 
wit  and  courage,  but  was  of  an  impetuous,  haughty 
difpofition,  and  fliewed  already  but  too  great  a  pro- 
penfity  to  all  the  vices  common  to  young  Princes.. 
Caflandana  could  love  nothing  but  virtue,  and  her 
heart  had  made  it's  choice.  She  dreaded  more  than 
death  a  marriage  which  fhould  naturally  have  flat- 
tered her  ambition.  Cyaxares  was  unacquainted 
with  the  delicacy  of  love  :  His  high  rank  augment- 
ed his  natural  haughtinefs,  and  the  manners  of  the 
Medes  authorized  his  prefumption ;  fo  that  he  ufed 

little 
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little  precaution  or  cerem,ony  in  letting  the  Prin- 
cefs  know  his  pafHon  for  her.  He  immediately  per- 
ceived her  indifference,  fought  for  the  caufe  of  it,  and 
was  not  long  in  making  the  difcovery.  In  all  pub- 
lick  diverilons  fhe  appeared  gay  and  free  with  him,  but 
was  more  rcferved  with  Cyrus.  The  guard  fhe  kept 
upon  herfelf  gave  her  an  air  of  conilraint,  which' 
was  not  natural  to  her.  She  anfwered  to  all  the  ci- 
vilities of  Cyaxares  with  ready  and  lively  flrokes  of 
wit ;  but  when  Cyrus  fpoke  to  her,  fhe  could  hardly 
conceal  her  perplexity. 

The  Prince  of  Perfia,  being  little  /killed  in  the 
fecrets  of  love,  did  not  interpret  the  condudl  of 
Caflandana  in  the  fame  manner  with  his  rival.  He 
imagined  that  fhe  was  pleafed  with  the  paffion  of 
Cyaxares,  and  that  her  eyes  were  dazzled  with  the 
luflre  of  that  prince's  crown.  He  experienced  al- 
ternately the  uncertainty  and  hope,  the  pains  and 
pleafures  of  a  lively  pafCon :  His  trouble  was  too 
great  to  be  long  concealed  ;  Hyflafpes  perceived  it 
and  faid  to  liim  :  For  fome  time  paft  I  have  obferved 
that  you  are  thoughtful  and  abfent ;  I  believe  I  fee 
into  the  caufe  of  it,  you  are  in  love,  Cyrus  i  there 
is  no  way  to  vanquifh  love,  but  to  crufh  it  in  it's 
birth.  You  are  ignorant  of  it's  wiles,  and  the  dan- 
gers into  which  it  leads ;  at  firll  it  enchants  with 
it's  fweetnefs,  but  in  the  end  it  poifons  :  It  pafTes  in 
the  beginning  for  nothing  more  than  a  homage  paid 
to  merit,  and  a  fentiment  worthy  of  a  tender  and 
generous  heart ;  by  little  and  little  the  foul  lofes  it's 
vigour,  the  underftanding  is  bewildered,  and  the 
intoxication  augments ;  that  which  feemed  in  it'& 
birth  an  innocent  inclination  and  a  lovely  paflion, 
becomes  on  a  fudden  all  fury  and  madnefs.  Cyrus, 
touched  to  the  quick  by  thefe  words,  hearkned 
to  them  with  great  uneafmefs  ;  he  frequently  chang- 
ed colour,  but  durfl  not  make  any  anfwer,  Hy- 
iUfpes  knowing  that  examples  make  a  deeper  im- 

prefTion 
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preflion  than  reafoning,  related  to  him  the  hiHory  of 
Zarina  and  Stryangeus  j  in  which  we  have  an  in- 
ilance  of  the  fatal  confequences  of  a  violent  pafTion  ; 
and  at  the  fame  time  of  the  poffibility  of  furmount- 
ing  it. 

(g)  In  the  reign  of  Cyaxares  fon  of  Phraortes,  faid 
he,  a  bloody  war  was  kindled  between  the  Sacae 
and  the  Medes.  The  troops  of  Cyaxares  were 
commanded  by  his  fon-in-law  Stryangeus,  the  bra- 
veft  and  moll  accomplilhed  Prince  of  all  the  Eaft. 
He  had  married  Rhetea  the  Emperor's  daughter, 
who  had  both  wit  and  beauty,  and  was  of  a  moft 
amiable  temper.  Nothing  had  hitherto  either  lef- 
fened  or  difturbed  their  mutual  paffion.  Zarina, 
Queen  of  the  Sacas,  put  herfelf  at  the  head  of  her 
own  troops  ;  for  Ihe  was  not  only  adorned  with  all 
the  charms  of  her  fex,  but  was  miftrefs  of  the  moft 
heroick  virtues :  Having  been  educated  at  the  court 
of  Media,  fhe  had  there  contradled  an  intimate 
friendfhip  with  Rhetea  from  her  childhood.  For 
two  whole  years  the  war  was  carried  on  with  equal 
advantages  on  both  fides.  Truces  were  often  made 
in  order  to  treat  of  peace  ;  and  during  thefe  cefia- 
tions  of  arms,  Zarina  and  Stryangeus  had  frequent 
interveiws.  The  great  qualities  which  he  difcover- 
ed  in  this  Princefs  immediately  produced  elleem  ; 
and  under  the  cover  of  that  efteem,  lov^e  foon  in- 
fmuated  itfelf  into  his  heart.  He  no  longer  endea- 
voured to  put  an  end  to  the  war,  for  fear  of  being 
feparated  from  Zarina ;  but  he  made  frequent 
truces,  in  which  love  had  a  greater  fhare  than  po- 
licy. 

The  Emperor  at  length  fent  exprefs  orders  to 
give  a   decifive  battle.     lo  the  heat  of  the  engage- 

(g)  This  flory  has  h's  four.hr 'on  in  avtiqu'ity^  and  is  taken  from 
Ni'.slaus  of  Dam.  Oefas  ani  Diod,  Sic, 

jnent 
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ment  the  two  commanders  met  each  other ;  Stry- 
angeus  would  have  avoided  Zarina,  but  fhe,  whofe 
heart  was  yet  free  from  any  thing  which  fhould 
reftrain  her,  attacked  him,  and  obliged  him  to  de- 
fend himlelf:  Let  us  fpare,  cried  flie,  the  blood  of 
our  fubjedls  :  It  belongs  to  us  alone  to  put  an  end 
to  the  war.  Love  ^nd  glory  by  turns  animated  the 
young  hero  ;  he  was  equally  afraid  of  conquering 
and  of  being  conquered  ;  He  frequently  expofed  his 
ov.'n  life  by  fparing  Zarina's,  but  at  length  found 
means  to  gain  the  victory ;  he  threw  his  javelin 
with  a  fkilful  hand,  yet  fcarce  had  he  let  it  fly 
when  he  repented,  and  would  have  recalled  it  j  the 
Queen's  horfe  was  wounded  ;  the  horfe  fell,  and 
the  Queen  with  him  :  Stryangeus  flew  inftantly  to 
her  relief,  and  would  have  no  other  fruit  of  his 
victory,  than  the  pleafure  of  faving  what  he  loved. 
He  offered  her  peace  with  all  forts  of  advantages, 
preferved  her  dominions  to  her,  and,  in  the  name 
of  the  Emperor,  fwore  a  perpetual  alliance  with 
her  at  the  head  of  the  two  armies.  After  this  he 
begged  permiffion  to  wait  upon  her  to  her  capital, 
and  fhe  confented  to  it ;  but  their  motives  were 
very  different.  Zarina's  thoughts  were  wholly 
taken  up  with  the  care  of  teflifying  her  gratitude, 
while  Stryangeus  fought  only  an  opportunity  of 
difcovering  his  love ;  he  accomp-nied  the  princefs 
in  her  chariot,  and  they  were  conduced  with  pomp 
to  Roxanacia.  Stryangeus  eafily  found  means  to 
prolong  his  ftay  there.  It  was  neceffary  that  the 
Emperor  (hould  ratify  by  a  treaty  the  engagements 
into  which  his  General  had  entered  j  and  the  Prince 
by  his  addrefs  caufed  feveral  difficulties  to  be  llarted 
which  might  make  his  prefcnce  requifite  at  the  court 
of  Zarina.  He  artfully  made  advantage  of  thefe 
negotiations  to  let  the  Queen  fee  how  much  he  had 
her  intereil  at  heart ;  he  at  firfl  concealed  his  de- 
figns  that  he  might  fecure  her  friendlhip.     Virtuous 
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fouls  do  not  eafily  entertain  diilmll,  their  very  ih- 
nocence  helps  to  betray  them  when  they  are  igno- 
rant of  the  wiles  of  love.  Zarina  was  all  gratitude, 
and  her  efteem  for  Stryangeus  began  by  little  and 
little  to  grow  into  affedtion,  without  her  perceiving 
it.  She  often  fuffered  her  fentiments  to  break  forth, 
in  the  moll  confpicuous  manner,  becaufe  fiie  knew 
not  as  yet  the  fource  of  them ;  Ihe  tailed  the  fecret 
fweets  of  a  young  and  growing  paihon,  and  was 
unwilling  to  examine  into  the  motions  of  lier  own 
heart ;  but  at  length  fhe  difcovered,  that  love  had 
too  great  a  Ihare  in  them  ;  ihe  blufned  at  her  weak- 
nefs,  and  refolved  to  get  the  better  of  it;  fhe  pref- 
fed  the  departure  of  Stryangeus,  but  the  young  Mede 
could  not  leave  Roxanacia  :  He  was  no  longer  mind- 
ful of  gloi-y,  he  forgot  all  his  affeilion  for  Riietea,  he 
yielded  himfelf  up  intirely  to  a  blind  paffion,  fighed, 
complained,  and  %  being  no  longer  mailer  of  himfelf, 
declared  his  love  to  Zarina  in  the  llrongell  and  moll 
paflionate  terms. 

The  Queen  did  not  feek  to  hide  the  fituation  6f 
her  mind,  but  ihunning  all  affefted  evaiions  and  my- 
ilery,  anfwered  with  a  noble  franknefs :  I  am  indebt- 
ed to  you  for  my  life  and  for  my  crown  ;  my  love 
is  equal  to  my  gratitude,  and  my  heart  is  no  lefs 
touched  than  yours ;  but  I  will  fooner  die  than  be- 
tray my  virtue,  or  fuffer  that  your  glory  jfhould  re- 
ceive the  leaft  blemilh.  Confider,  dear  Stryangeus, 
that  you  are  the  hufband  of  Rhetea,  whom  I  love  ;, 
Honour  and  friendihip  oblige  me  equally  to  facrifice 
a  paffion  which  would  prove  my  fhame  and  her 
misfortune.  As  llie  ended  tliefe  words  ihe  retired. 
Stryangeus  remained  confounded,  and  in  defpair ; 
He  ilvat  himfelf  up  in  his  apartment,  and  felt  by 
turns  all  the  contrary  motions  of  an  heroick  foul 
that  is  combated,  conquered  and  infulted  by  a  vio- 
lent and  tyrannical  paffion.  One  while  he  is  jea- 
lous of  Zarina's  glorv,  and  refolves  to  imitate  her  ; 
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The  next  moment  cruel  love  fports  with  his  refo- 
lutions,  and  even  Vv'ith  his  virtue.  In  this  temped  of 
paflions  his  underllanding  is  clouded,  his  reafon  for- 
fakes  him,  and  he  refolvcs  to  kill  himfelf;  but  he 
firit  writes  thefe  v/ords  to  Zarina.  "  I  faved  your 
*'  life,  and  you  take  away  mine ;  I  fall  the  vidlim 
"  of  my  love  and  of  your  virtue,  being  unable  to 
"  conquer  the  one  or  to  imitate  the  other.  Death 
"  alone  can  put  an  end  to  my  crime,  and  to  my  tor- 
**  ment.  Farewel  for  ever."  He  fent  this  letter  to 
the  Queen,  who  inilantly  flew  to  the  apartment  of 
the  young  Mede  ;  but  he  had  already  plunged  the 
dagger  into  his  breaft  ;  fhe  flw  him  weltring  in  his 
blood,  fell  into  a  fwoon,  came  again  to  herfelf,  and 
by  her  tears  calico  back  his  foul  that  was  ready  to 
take  it's  flight.  He  fighed,  opened  his  eyes,  beheld 
the  grief  of  Zarina,  and  confented  to  have  his  wound 
taken  care  of,  which  for  many  days  was  thought 
mortal. 

Rhetea,  being  informed  of  this  tragical  adventure, 
foon  arrived  at  Roxanacla.  Zarina  related  to  her  all 
that  had  happened,  without  concealing  either  her 
"ueaknefs  or  her  refifl:ance.  Such  noble  fimplicity 
cannot  be  underfliood  or  reliflied  but  by  great  fouls. 
Though  the  war  between  the  Sacae  and  the  Medes  had 
interrupted  the  correfpondence  of  thefe  two  Prin- 
cefl~es,  it  had  not  in  the  leaft  diminiflied  their  friend- 
Ihip  ;  they  knew  and  efteemed  each  other  too  well 
to  be  fufceptible  of  diftrufl:  or  jealoufy.  Rhetea  al- 
ways beheld  Stryangeus  with  the  eyes  of  a  lover :  She 
lamented  and  compafiionated  his  weaknefs,  becaufe 
fhe  faw  it  was  involuntary.  His  wound  was  at  length 
healed,  but  he  was  not  cured  of  his  love  :  Zarina  in 
vain  preflTed  his  departure,  he  was  not  able  to  tear 
himfelf  away  from  that  fatal  place,  his  paflion  and 
his  torments  were  renewed.  Rhetea  perceived  it  and 
fell  into  a  deep  fidnefs  ;  flie  fuffered  all  the  mofi:  cruel 
agitations  of  foul :  Grief  for  being  no  longer  loved  by  a 

man 
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man  whom  alone  ihe  loved  ;  commiferation  for  a 
hufbind  given  up  to  derpair  ;  elleem  for  a  rival 
whom  Ihe  could  not  hue.  She  faw  herfelf  every 
day  between  a  lover  hurried  away  by  his  paffion,  and 
a  virtuous  friend  whom  fhe  admired  ;  and  that  her 
life  was  the  misfortune  of  both.  How  cruel  a  fitua- 
tion  for  a  generous  and  tender  heart  !  The  more  (he 
concealed  her  pain,  the  more  fhe  was  opprefTed  by 
it.  She  funk  at  laft  under  the  weight,  and  fell  dan- 
geroufly  iick.  One  day  when  fhe  was  alone  with 
Zarina  r.nd  Stryangeus,  fhe  dropt  thefe  words ;  I 
am  dying  ;  but  I  die  content,  fince  my  death  will 
make  you  happy. 

Zarina  melted  into  tears  at  thefe  words  and  with- 
drew :  Thefe  words  pierced  the  heart  of  Stryangeus : 
He  looked  upon  Rhetea  and  beheld  her  pale,  lan- 
guifhing,  and  ready  to  expire  with  grief  and  love. 
The  Princefs's  eyes  were  fixed  and  immovably  faflen'd 
upon  the  Princ*^ ;  his  own  at  length  were  opened  ; 
He  v/as  like  a  man  who  awakes  from  a  profound 
lleep,  or  comes  out  of  a  delirium,  where  nothing 
had  appeared  in  it's  natural  fhape.  He  had  feen  Rhe- 
tea every  day  without  perceiving  the  cruel  condition 
to  which  he  had  reduced  her  ;  he  faw  her  at  pre- 
fent  with  other  eyes  ;  it  awakened  all  his  virtue,  and 
kindled  again  all  his  former  tendernefs.  He  acknow- 
ledged his  error,  threw  himfelf  at  her  feet,  and,  em- 
bracing her,  repeated  often  thefe  words,  interrupted 
by  tears  and  fighs ;  Live  my  dear  Rhetea,  live  to 
give  me  the  pleafure  of  repairing  my  fault ;  I  am 
now  acquainted  with  all  the  value  of  your  heart. 
Thefe  words  brought  her  again  to  life  :  her  beauty 
returned  by  degrees  with  her  flrength  :  She  departed 
foon  after  with  Stryangeus  for  Ecbatana,  and  from 
that  time  nothing  ever  diflurbed  their  union. 

You  fee  by  this,  continued  Hyft-ifpcs,  to  what 
extremities  love  may  reduce  the  greatdt  heroes  ;  you 
fee  likewife  the  power  of  refolution  and  courage  in 
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conquering  the  moft  violent  paffions,  when  we  have 
a  fincere  defire  to  get  the  vidlory.  I  fhould  fear  no- 
thing for  you  if  there  were  at  this  court  fucli  per- 
fons  as  Zarina  ;  but  heroick  virtue  like  hers  would 
now  be  thought  romantick,  or  rather  a  favage  infen- 
fibility.  The  manners  of  the  Medes  are  very  much 
changed  :  Caffandana,  continued  he  with  defign,  is 
the  only  pcrfon  I  fee  here  who  is  worthy  of  your  af- 
fedion.  He  was  going  on,  when  Cyrus  interrupt- 
ing liim  cried  out,  You  have  named  the  dear  objedl 
ol  my  heart ;  Callandana  has  rendered  me  infenfible 
to  every  thing  that  could  have  feduced  my  virtue, 
I  love  her,  but  I  am  not  loved.  The  Prince  Itopped 
here,  fearing  to  have  faid  too  much  ;  he  looked 
upon  Hyftafpes  to  fee  whether  he  approved  of  his 
love. 

Hyftafpes,  overjoyed  to  have  difcovered  the  Prince's 
p:iflion  by  this  innocent  artifice,  refolved  inftantly 
to  employ  all  his  endeavours  to  cure  him  of  it,  but 
yet  to  mannge  him  with  delicacy  and  tendernefs ; 
he  diffembled  his  concern,  and  embracing  the  young 
Prince,  with  a  fcrene  countenance  faid  to  him,  Cai- 
fandana's  beauty  is  the  Icall  of  her  charms,  her  heart 
is  as  pure  as  her  underi'::ind]ng  is  bright  :  I  cannot 
however  approve  of  your  p.ilfion,  you  know  that 
Cambyfes  has  other  views  for  you.  He  defigns  you 
for  the  Daughter  of  Croefus,  one  of  the  molt  potent 
Monarchs  of  the  Eaft.  It  is  by  this  marriage  that 
you  muft  begin  to  verify  the  Oracles  j  Perfia  is  a  tri- 
butary province,  too  inconfiderable  to  be  the  centre 
of  a  vaft  empire,  and  the  fcene  of  thofe  great  ex- 
ploits to  which  the  Gods  have  dcllined  you  ;  do  not 
oppofe  their  decrees  :  You  cannot  without  a  crime 
give  your  heart  to  any  other  but  her  whom  Cam- 
byfes has  chofen  for  you  ;  remember  the  flory  of 
Stry  mgeus,  and  the  exccffes  to  which  that  hero  was 
hurried  by  his  love,  'i'his  difcourfe  thrir-w  Cyrus 
back  ii  to  his  former  fadnefs. ;    but  out  of  friendfhip 
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for  Hyftafpes  he  concealed  his  pains  without  difgui- 
fmg  his  fentiments.  If  the  great  Oromazes,  faid  he 
with  a  fubmifiive  tone  of  voice,  decrees  me  for  the 
daughter  of  the  King  of  Lydia,  he  will  doubtlefs 
give  me  the  llrength  to  get  the  maftery  of  my  paf- 
fion.  But,  alas,  can  you  compare  my  love  for  Caf- 
fanddua  vvic;.  hat  of  Scryangeus  for  Zarina  ?  That 
Prince's  love,  anfwered  Hyllafpes,  was  criminal, 
but  your's  cannot  be  innocent,  if  it  be  not  approved 
of  by  Cambyfes.  He  durll:  not  fay  any  more,  well 
knowing,  that  oppofition  for  the  moft  part  ferves  on- 
ly to  irritate  the  minds  of  young  perfons.  He  con- 
tented himfelf  with  obferving  for  fome  days  all  the 
Prince's  motions,  and  at  length  concluded  that  the 
only  means  to  cure  him  of  his  paffion  was  to  feparate 
him  from  the  objeft  of  it.  He  inform' d  Cambyfes 
of  Cyrus's  affedion  for  CaiTandana,  and  as  the  King 
of  Perfia  had  other  views  for  his  fon  which  fuited 
better  with  his  politicks,  he  recalled  him  into  Per- 
fia. 

The  young  Prince  received  his  father's  orders  with 
a  concern  that  was  fuitable  to  the  violence  of  his 
love.  Caffandana  on  the  other  hand  could  not  fup- 
port  the  thought  of  a  feparation,  which  left  her 
wholly  expofed  to  the  importunities  of  Cyaxares, 
and  fl:ie  gave  herfelf  up  to  grief;  even  love  itfelf  ob- 
liged her  to  fly  what  fhe  loved  ;  fhe  was  afraid  of 
contributing  to  the  misfortunes  of  Cyrus  by  approv- 
ing of  his  paffion  :  Bat  while  fhe  carefully  avoided 
him,  he  fought  for  her  with  eagernefs  ;  and  decency 
at  length  required  fhe  fhould  lee  him  to  receive  his 
laft  adieu.  I'he  Prince  v/as  no  longer  able  to  liide 
his  fentiments,  he  diicovered  at  the  fame  time  both 
the  violence  of  his  pnffion  and  the  excefs  of  his  af- 
fliction. Some  tears  dropped  from  the  Princefs's 
eyes,  and  in  fpite  of  her  refervednefs  thefe  v.'ords 
eicaped  her :  Ah  Gods,  w^hy  have  you  given  me  a 
heart  capable  of  tendernefs,    if  you   forbid   me  to 
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love  ?  She  bluftied  as  flie  uttered  thefe  words  and  re- 
tired. Cyrus  duril  not  follow  her;  the  joy  of  find- 
ing that  he  was  loved  by  Cafiandana,  and  the  fear  of 
lofmg  her,  excited  fuch  a  tempell  of  contrary  mo- 
tions in  his  foul  as  exceedingly  diftrefTed  him.  After 
a  long  llrugglc  and  violent  agitations  of  mind,  he  at 
length  flattered  himfelf,  that  when  he  arrived  at  the 
court  of  Perfia  he  might  be  able  to  move  Cambyfes, 
by  the  help  of  Mandana,  and  this-  hope  hindered 
him  from  fmking  under  the  weight  of  fo  cruel  afe- 
paration. 

The  young  nobility  would  accompany  him  to  the 
frontiers  of  Media.  As  he  went  from  Ecbatan,  he 
often  Hopped  to  look  back  upon  the  place  where  he 
had  left  CaiTandana  ;  at  length  he  loft  fight  of  that 
{lately  city,  and  continued  his  way.  When  he  came 
to  the  frontiers  where  the  young  Medes  were  to 
leave  him,  he  made  them  all  rich  prefents,  but  with 
admirable  diflin^lion,  preferring  merit  and  fervice 
to  birth  and  rank.  During  the  reft  of  the  journey, 
the  hope  of  engaging  Pvlandana  in  the  interefts  of  his 
love  feemcd  entirely  to  calm  his  mind,  and  diftlifed 
an  air  of  contentment  upon  his  face  which  he  had 
not  before.  His  return  into  Perfia  was  celebrated 
by  publick  feafting  and  rejoicings  ;  and  when  thefe 
were  over,  he  left  his  father's  palace,  and  retired  to 
the  place  allotted  for  the  education  of  the  young  Per- 
fian  nobility,  v/here  he  continued  till  he  was  eighteen. 
The  young  Satrapes,  feeing  Cyrus  returned,  faid  one 
to  another  :  He  has  been  living  delicately  at  the 
court  of  Media,  he  will  never  be  able  to  accuftom 
himfelf  to  our  fimple  and  laborious  manner  of  life  : 
But  when  they  faw  that  he  was  content  with  their 
ordinary  diet,  that  he  was  more  temperate  and  ab- 
llcmious  than  they  themfelves,  and  that  he  fiiewcd 
more  flcill  and  courage  in  all  hi.s  cxercifes,  they  were 
llruck  with  admiration,    and  confeiTcd,    that  he  had 

yet 
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yet  a  juiler  title  to  the  throne  by  his  merit  than  by 
his  birth. 

Some  days  after  his  return  Cambyfes  fent  for  him, 
and  feeming  ignorant  of  his  palfion  for  Caffandana, 
imparted  to  him  the  defign  he  had  of  fpeedily  mar- 
rying him  to  Candaules,  daughter  of  the  King  of  Ly- 
dia.     Cyrus  made  no  anfwer  but  by  a  deep  ligh  and 
a  refpedLful   filence  ;    but  the  moment  he  left    the 
Kiiig  he  ran  to  the  Queen's  apartment  to  difclofe  to 
her  the  fecret  of  his  heart.     I  have  followed  your 
counfels,  faid  he,  at  the  court  of  Ecbatan,  I  have 
lived  infenfible  to  all  the  moll  enticing  charms  of  vo- 
luptuoufnefs  ;    but  I  owe   nothing  to  myfelf  on  this 
account,  I  owe  all  to  the  daughter  of  Pharnafpes  j  I 
love  her,  and  this  love  has  preferved  me  from  all  the 
errors  and  extravagancies  of  youth  :    Do  not  think 
that  my  attachment  to  her  is  only  a  tranfient  liking 
which  may  foon  be  over  ;  I  have  never  loved  any 
other   than  Caffandana,    and  I  feel  that  I  never  can 
love  but  her  alone  :    Will  you  fuffer  the  happinefs 
of  my  life  to  be  made  a  facrifice  to  political  views  ? 
It  is  pretended   that  my  marriage  with  the  daughter 
of  Crcefus  is   the  lirll:  Hep  I  mult  take  to  enlarge  my 
Empire,  but  furely    the  Gods  con  make  me  a  Con- 
queror without   making  me   miferable.     Mandana 
perceived  that  her  Ton's  paffion  was  yet  too  ftrong  to 
fuffer  any  remonflrances  againft  it,  and  hoping   that 
time  and   abfence  would  infenfibly  weaken  it,  Ihe  in 
the  mean  time  foothed  and  encouraged  him. 

Caffandana  lived  Hill  at  the  court  of  Ecbatan,  but 
fhe  always  received  Cyaxares  with  great  coldnefs. 
He  owed  all  the  complaifance  fhe  had  fhevvn  him  to 
Cyrus's  prefence.  Tiie  pleafure  of  feeing  Cyrus,  of 
loving  him,  and  being  loved  by  him,  filled  her  foul 
with  a  fecret  joy  that  diffufed  itfelf  through  all  her 
actions  :  But  after  the  departue  of  the  young  Prince, 
her  converfation,  which  had  before  been  fo  fpright- 
ly  and  chearf  ul,  was  changed  into  a  mournful  filence  : 
I  She 
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She  languifli'd,  her  lively  wit  feem'd  to  be  extin- 
guiih'd,  and  all  her  natural  charms  to  difappear.  In 
the  mean  while  Pharnafpes  fell  dangeroufly  ill  at  the 
court  of  Perfia,  and  defired  to  fee  his  daughter  ;  upon 
this  news  fhe  left  Ecbatan  in  hafle,  to  pay  the  laft 
duties  to  her  father.  Several  Ladies  of  the  court  re- 
gretted her,  but  the  greater  part  rejoiced  at  the  ab- 
fence  of  a  Princefs,  whofe  manners  were  too  perfedl 
a  model  of  difcreet  conduct.  Cyaxares  faw  the  de- 
parture of  Callandana  with  inexpreflible  diflatisfac- 
tion  :  Spite,  jealoufy,  hatred  to  his  rival,  all  the 
paflions  which  arife  from  flighted  love,  tyrannized 
over  his  heart.  He  gave  orders  to  young  Arafpes, 
the  fon  of  Harpagus,  to  go  privately  through  by 
ways  and  flop  Caflandana,  and  to  conduft  her  to  a 
folitary  place  on  the  borders  of  the  Cafpian  fea. 

Arafpes,  though  he  had  been  educated  amidft  all 
the  pleafures  of  a  voluptuous  court,  had  neverthelefi 
preferved  noble  and  generous  fentiments,  and  fm- 
cerely  abhorred  every  thing  that  was  dilhonourable  : 
Whatever  faults  he  had,  proceeded  rather  from  eafi- 
nefs  and  complaifance  than  vicioufnefs  ;  he  was  of  an 
amiable  temper  and  a  found  underftanding ;  and  be- 
ing born  for  alms,  as  well  as  formed  for  a  court,  was 
qualified  for  any  employment  civil  or  military.  He 
communicated  the  orders,  given  him  by  Cyaxares, 
to  his  father  Harpagus,  who  loved  Cyrus.  Harpa- 
gus, ha^'ing  long  fignalized  his  courage  in  war,  lived 
at  the  court  of  iicbatan,  without  being  corrupted  by 
it :  He  beheld  with  concern  the  manners  of  the  age, 
but  faid  little,  choofmg  rather  to  condemn  them  by 
his  conduft  than  by  his  difcourfe.  I  forefee,  faid  he 
to  Arafpes,  all  the  misfortunes  which  virtue  will 
bring  upon  us  ;  but  beware  of  gaining  the  Prince's 
favour  by  a  crime  :  Go,  my  fon,  and  mltead  of  op- 
prefling  innocence,  maice  hafte  to  it's  fuccour.  A- 
rafpes  departed  with  expedition,  overtook  the  Prin- 
cefs near  Afpadana,  told  lier  the  orders  of  Cyaxares, 
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and  offered  to  condudl  her  into  Perfia.  She  wept 
for  joy  to  fee  the  generofity  of  the  young  Mede,  and 
made  haftc  to  gain  the  frontiers  of  her  own  country. 
Pharnafpes  died  before  his  daughter  could  reach  the 
court  of  Cambyfes.  When  the  Princefs  had  mourn'd 
for  the  death  of  her  father  as  nature  and  decency  re- 
quired, fhe  at  length  faw  Cyrus,  and  informed  him 
of  the  generous  proceeding  of  Arafpes.  The  Prince 
from  that  moment  conceived  a  tender  friendfhip  for 
him,  which  lailed  to  the.  end  of  their  lives.  But  Cy- 
axares  refolved  to  avenge  himfelf  of  Arafpes,  and 
this  in  {o  cruel  a  manner  as  was  a  diflionour  to  hu- 
man nature.  He  caufed  Harpagus's  fecond  fon  to 
be  murdered,  and  his  mangled  limbs  to  be  ferved  up 
before  the  unhappy  father  at  a  feaft.  The  report  of 
fo  horrible  a  cruelty  ftirred  up  the  indignation  of  all 
the  Medes :  But  Aftyages,  being  blinded  by  paternal 
affe^^ion,  would  not  fee  nor  punilh  his  fon's  crime  : 
And  thus  a  Prince,  who  was  naturally  beneficent, 
countenanced  vice  by  a  fhameful  weaknefs :  He  knew 
not  the  value  of  virtue,  and  was  only  good  by  com- 
plexion. Harpagus,  being  utterly  difconfolate,  re- 
tired from  the  court  of  Ecbatan,  and  went  privately 
into  Perfia,  where  Cambyfes  granted  him  all  the  ad- 
vantages and  honours  he  could  eifer  him  to  compen- 
fate  his  lofies  in  Media. 

Cafiandana,  being  not  without  hopes  that  Cambyfes 
would  be  prevailed  on  to  alter  his  defigns,  lived  at 
the  court  of  Perfia  in  great  tranquillity.  By  her  vir- 
tue, wit  and  good  fenle  (he  had  gained  the  heart  of 
Mandana,  whofe  fentiments  in  relation  to  her  fon's 
marriage  were  altered  by  the  death  of  Pharnafpes. 
Cafiandana's  mother  was  daughter  of  the  King  of 
Armenia,  and  the  young  Princefs  might  one  day  be 
heirefs  of  that  Crown  ;  an  alliance  witJi  Croefus 
would  probably  excite  the  jealoufy  of  the  Kallern 
Princes  againll  Cyrus,  and  Lydia  was  at  too  great  a 
diiknce  to  liave  fpeedy  faccours  from  thence  ;  even 
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the  Oracles  themfelves  feemed  to  be  againll  this  al- 
liance, feeing  they  foretold  that  Lydia  was  to  be 
Cyrus's  firll  conqueft.  All  thefe  reafons  joined 
together  determined  Mandana  to  oppofe  no  longer 
her  fon's  inclination ;  however,  flie  durft  not  for 
the  prefent  difcover  her  thoughts  to  Cambyfes,  be- 
caufe  he  was  Hill  eagerly  bent  upon  an  alliance  with 
the  King  of  Lydia. 

Croefus  had  long  formed  the  defign  of  extending 
his  dominions  in  Afia.  His  numerous  troops,  and 
his  prodigious  wealth  had  infpired  him  with  thefe 
ambitious  thoughts.  He  had  drawn  into  his  fervice, 
or  into  his  alliance,  the  Egyptians,  the  Thracians, 
the  Greeks,  and  divers  nations  that  were  fettled  in 
Afia  minor  ;  he  beheld  with  a  jealous  eye  the  con- 
quefls  of  Nabuchodonofor,  and  was  feeking  all 
means  to  Hop  the  progrefs  of  them  ;  he  knew  that 
Cyrus  would  be  heir  to  the  crown  of  Media  in 
cafe  Cyaxares  died  without  children  ;  the  Perfians 
had  acquired  the  reputation  of  a  warlike  people,  and 
their  country  was  conveniently  fituated  for  making 
incurfions  upon  the  territories  of  the  King  of  Ba- 
bylon, if  ever  that  Prince  fhould  begin  a  war  with 
Lydia.  Thefe  confiderations  made  Croefus  very 
delirous  of  informing  himfelf  by  his  own  eyes  of 
the  refpedlive  forces  of  the  Kings  of  Media  and 
Babylon,  and  of  the  advantages  of  an  alliance  with 
the  one  and  with  the  other  :  And  having  more,  ar- 
tifice and  ambition  than  fkill  and  prudence  he  rafhiy 
refolved  to  leave  his  dominions,  which  were  not 
then  very  diftant  from  Media  (h),  and  convey  himfelf, 
with  all  his  court,  into  the  very  heart  of  Afia.  In 
order  to  conceal  his  real  views,  he  raifed  feveral 
difficulties  concerning  the  marriage  of  his  daughter 
with  Cyrus,   which  could  not  be  well  adjuiled   by 

(hj  Sir  Jfaac  Newton* i  Cbremh^y^  pag,  3161  Herod.  lib,   I, 
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cmbaiTiet,  and  he  propofed  a  conference  with  Cam- 
tyfes  on  the  confines  of  Perfia  :  Suza  being  a  neu- 
tral city,  was  chofen  for  the  congrefs ;  it  was  at 
this  time  under  the  government  of  Phraates,  a  tri- 
butary Prince  to  the  Babylonians,  and  father  of 
Abradates,  who  was  afterwards  fo  remarkable  for 
his  devotion  to  Cyrus.  Croefus  carried  the  Queen 
of  Lydia  and  his  daughter  with  him,  under  pre- 
tence of  letting  them  fee  Cyrus  before  the  conclu- 
iion  of  the  marriage.  He  fent  notice  to  the  court 
of  Perfia  of  his  departure  for  Suza,  upon  which 
Cambyfes  prepared  likewife  for  his  journey  thither. 
But  this  news  threw  the  young  Prince  of  Perfia  into 
the  utmoft  defpair,  and  Caffandana  into  a  terrible 
confternation.  She  had  no  dillruft  of  Cyrus's  con- 
ftancy,  but  fhe  dreaded  the  ambition  of  Cambyfes. 
Mandana,  who  was  fteady  in  her  views,  defired  that 
Caflandana  might  go  with  the  court  to  Suza  :  Cam- 
byfes at  firft  oppofed  it,  but  fearing  to  heighten  his 
fon's  palTion  for  that  Princcfs  by  a  forced  feparation, 
he  at  length  yielded  to  the  dextrous  infinuations  of 
the  Queen  ;  he  flattered  himfelf  with  the  hope  of 
changing  his  fon's  inclination  by  the  new  objetl  he 
ihould  prefent  him  with,  and  which  indeed  would 
have  been  capable  of  ftealing  away  the  heart  of 
Cyrus,  had  he  been  of  that  fickle  humour  fo  natural 
to  young  Princes. 

'I 'he  two  courts  being  met  at  Suza,  the  frll  da}-^ 
were  fpent  in  feailing  and  rejoicings.  Crcjrjs,  who 
was  naturally  vain,  affefted  a  pompous  fhew  of  mag- 
nificence. Cambyfes,  like  a  wife  Prince,  placed  all 
his  glory  in  the  genius  and  military  virtues  of  his 
tubjefts.  The  extraordinary  concourfe  of  men  of 
two  nations,  fo  diiferent  in  their  maniit-rs,  created  a 
wonderful  diverfity  in  all  the  pubiick  fhews  and 
entertainments,  and  a  perfedl  contrait  of  courtiers 
.ind  warriors.  7he  Lydians,  though  not  grown 
4juite  cffcrainate,  made  a  Ihining  figure  by  the  mag- 
\.  nificencc 
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nificence  of  their  drefs,  the  delicacy  of  their  man- 
ners, and  the  fprightlinefs  of  their  converfation  : 
But  the  Perfians,  who  were  rough  witliout  ferocity, 
humane  without  politenefs,  and  haughty  notwith- 
ftanding  their  fimplicity,  carried  all  tlie  prizes  in  the 
games  by  their  fuperior  addrefs  and  Ilrength  of 
body.  The  negotiations  were  foon  begun  ;  and 
while  the  two  Kings  employed  all  the  arts  of  po- 
licy to  promote  their  defigns,  attentive  love  fet  all 
his  engines  at  work  to  difconcert  them,  and  render 
them  Iruitlefs. 

The  daughter  of  Crcefus  no  fooner  appeared  at 
Suza,  but  all  eyes  were  dazzled  with  her  charms, 
and  the  Perfians  univerfally  cried  out  that  (he  alone 
was  worthy  of  Cyrus,  and  the  only  Princcfs  who 
could  make  him  happy.  She  had  a  manner  and  a 
turn  of  mind  which  were  perfedly  agreeable  to 
the  tafle  and  genius  of  that  people  ;  her  noble  and 
fprightly  air  was  tempered  with  a  majcftick  fweet- 
nefs ;  fhe  loved  hunting  and  other  mafculine  exer- 
cifes,  and  never  (hewed  any  token  of  the  weakneffes 
natural  to  her  fex  ;  the  more  (he  was  fcen  the  more 
(he  difcovercd  of  rare  accomplirtiments.  Her  fi.i- 
perior  graces  and  wit  ecllpfed  thofe  of  all  the  Ly- 
dian,  Suzan  and  Pcrfiun  ladies.  C;.(l-.ndana's  beauty 
maintained  it's  prerogative  no  where  but  in  the  heart 
of  Cyrus.  One  bafhful,  tender,  modeft  look  from 
that  Princefs  was  fufHcient  to  render  him  infenfiblc 
to  all  the  charms  of  Candaules.  He  behaved  him- 
felf  however  with  fo  much  difcretion  in  publick, 
that  the  fair  Lydian  did  not  perceive  his  indifFer* 
ence ;  but  he  was  no  fooner  alone  with  her  than  he 
became  penfive  and  feemed  quite  abfent ;  (he  was 
fiir  from  gue(hng  the  caufe  of  it,  and  made  liim 
fometimes  call  home  his  thoughts  by  delicate  (lrok«s 
of  raillery,  to  which  he  feldom  gave  her  any  an- 
fwer,   when  he  did,    he  feemed  always  embarra(red 
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and  at  a  lofs ;    the  Princefs  imputed   this  to  a  want 
of  {en{e  rather  than  of  fenfibility,  and  fhe  began  to 
repent  of  her  journey.     The  negotiations  went  on, 
but  Cyrus  fought  all  means  to  retard  them  ;    nei- 
ther the  anger  of  Cambyfes,    nor  the  counfels  of 
Hyftafpes  made  any  imprefiion  on  his  mind.     Ne- 
verthelefs  he  inwardly  condemned  himfelf  for  his 
rebellion  againll  his  father's  will ;  he  begged  time  to 
vanquife  his  paffion,   and  promifed  to  ul'e  his  utmoft 
efforts  to  get  the   maftery  of  it ;   nay  he  thought 
himfelf  fmcere   in  the  promifes   he  made,    but  he 
faw  CaiTandana  and  all  his  refolutions  vanifhed.     He 
preffed,     importuned,    made   his    tears  plead  with 
Mandana,  and  ufed  all  his  arguments  with  Camby- 
fes ;  he  juflified   his  paffion  to  himfelf  by  the  Ora- 
cles, and  would  needs  believe  ,    that  the  Gods,  by 
calling  him  to  the  conquell  of  Lydia,  were  fecretly 
averfe  from  his  father's  defigns ;  he  left  no  pretext 
unemployed  to  keep  off  the  marriage,  and  love  fa- 
voured his  endeavours. 

The  Lydian  Princefs  had  known  CaiTandana  at 
the  court  of  Ecbatan,  and  fhe  loved  her  with  true 
aifedion.  She  never  once  imagined  herfelf  to  be 
her  rival.  Caflandana  on  the  other  hand  felt  no 
regret  nor  jealoufy  to  fee  the  homage  that  was  paid 
to  her  friend's  beauty,  but  fhe  could, not  confent  to 
lofe  the  heart  of  Cyrus;  fhe  never  faw  the  young 
Lydian  without  uneafmefs ;  fhe  would  not  deceive 
her,  and  fhe  durft  not  fpeak  to  her ;  fhe  was  afraid 
of  dropping  the  leaft  word  which  might  either  be 
unworthy  of  her  love,  or  impofe  upon  her  friend ; 
her  trouble  and  her  alarms  were  daily  augmented, 
the  amufements  of  the  court  became  infipid  to  her, 
fhe  fcarce  appeared  any  more  in  publick  ;  fhe  re- 
tired at  length  to  a  folitary  place  upon  the  frontiers 
of  Perfia  where  the  Princes  of  her  family  ufed  ordi- 
narily   to   iqMc.      It   was   about  twenty   furlongs 
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from  Suza  (i),  in  a  pleafant  vale  water'd  by  three  ri- 
vers,   whofe  copious  ftreams  being   multiplied   by 
the  induilrious  inhabitants,    and  dillributed  into  fe- 
veral   canals,  fertilis'd  the  meadows  and  kept  them 
in  a  perpetual  verdure.     On  one  fide  the  little  hills 
which  rofe   one  above  another  were  cover''d  with 
olive,  pomegranate  and  orange  trees  ;  nature  Ihew'd 
herfelf  there  in  her  richeil  and  gayeft  drefs :  TiiC 
lofty  mountains  which  appear'd  at  a  greater  diftancc 
all  around,  and  with  their   craggy  tops  feem'd  to 
touch  the  iky,  ferv'd  as  a  barrier  againft  the  winds, 
Tlnough  the  middle  of  a  garden  lefs  beautified  by 
art  than  nature,  ran  a  cryiUl   flream,  which  fall- 
ing on  a  bed  of  pebbles  form'd  a  cafcade,  whofc 
agreeable  murmur  ibothed  the  foul  to  fweet  niufings. 
Not  far  from  hence  a  wild  vine,  interweaving  it's 
branches  with  many   odoriferous  fhrubs,     afForde<| 
all  the  day  long  a  cool  and  refreftiing  fhade.     Phar-> 
nafpes  had  brought  from  Babylon  the  ftatucs  of  Py- 
ramus  and  Thilbe,  on  the  pedeftals  of  which  was 
reprefented  in  Bas-relief  the   hiftory  of  their  mif- 
fortunes,    which  had  made  that  city  famous  befort 
it  became  fo  by  it's  conqueft  :  He  had  placed  thefe 
llatues  in  a  bower,  and  they  were   almoft  the  only 
ornament  with  which  art  had  beautify 'd  this  peace- 
ful abode. 

Candaules  being  inform'd  of  her  friend's  retreat 
went  in  all  hafle  to  make  her  a  vifit.  Caflandana 
was  retired  into  the  bower  of  Pyramus  and  Thilbe. 
The  Princefs  of  Lydia  intending  to  furprize  hefj 
ftole  foftly  along  behind  the  trees  and  beheld  her 
proftrate  before  the  ftatues ;  flie  drew  near  unfccn, 
and  liftening  to  what  Ihe  faid,  heard  her  thus  de- 
plore her  misfortunes.      O  ye  manes  of  chaft'c  lo- 

(i)  The  defcripthn  tf  Btdarida,  near  the  fwnlain  ej  Veudufcy, 
famous  for  tbs  amturt  cf  Laura  tn  d  Fttrarcbi 
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vers,  if  ye  ever  come  into  thefe  places  hear  my 
complaints,  be  vvitnefTes  of  my  paflion,  and  foften 
the  God  of  love  in  favour  of  two  the  moll  unhap- 
py of  his  votaries,  whofe  fortune  refembles  yours ; 
let  him  either  perfed  our  union,  or  put  an  end  to 
my  life,  which  ferves  only  to  be  an  obflacle  to  the 
happinefs  of  Candaules  and  the  grandeur  of  Cyrus. 
The  Princefs  of  Lydia  could  refrain  no  longer,  but 
entered  the  bower  ;  the  two  friends  embraced  each 
oiher,  and  remained  a  long  time  without  words  or 
motion.  Candaules  was  capable  of  ftrong  and  ge- 
nerous friendfiiip,  Ihe  had  never  felt  the  power  of 
love,  fhe  had  feen  Cyrus  with  other  eyes  than  Caf- 
iandana,  and  continued  at  the  court  ofSuzamore 
out  of  obedience  than  inclination,  fo  that  her  heart 
had  no  facrifice  to  make  ;  fhe  at  length  broke  filence 
with  thefe  words :  Ah  CalTandana,  why  did  you 
conceal  from  me  your  fentiments  and  your  affliftion  ? 
Banifh  your  fears,  Cyrus  has  made  no  impreffion  on 
my  heart,  I  will  foon  put  an  end  to  your  misfor- 
tunes without  giving  offence  either  to  Croefus  or 
Cambyfes.  After  this  they  pafs'd  feveral  hours  to- 
gjtli'.r,  made  a  mutual  vow  of  eternal  friendfhip, 
ij.nd  then  Candaules  returned  to  Suza. 

Cyrus  was  inform'd  of  what  had  pafs'd,  and  be- 
ing now  no  longer  in  any  fear  of  injuring  his  love, 
began  to  contra^  a  very  ftrift  friendfhip  with  the 
Ly dian  Princefs.  She  very  foon  perceiv'd  the 
wrong  judgment  fhe  had  made  of  his  underflanding, 
and  became  fully  fenfible  of  the  fuperiority  of  his 
genius.  They  jointly  concerted  meafures  to  diilurb 
the  negotiations,  and  he  refum'd  his  eafy,  frank  and 
chearful  air.  Cambyfes  was  rejoiced  at  this  change, 
imputed  it  to  another  caufe,  and  prefs'd  the  con- 
clufion  of  the  marriage  ;  but  then  Crcefus  began  to 
diffemble  :  He  had  difcern'd  that  it  would  be  much 
more  advantageous  for  him  to  have  an  alliance  with  the 
King  of  Babylon  than  with  the  King  of  Perfia  ;  and 
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while  he  was  privately  founding  the  difpofitions  of 
Nabuchodonofor,  rais'd  feveral  difficulties  which  it 
was  impoffible  for  Cambyfes  to  have  forefeen.  Can- 
daules  had  feen  Merodac,  the  AiTyrian  Prince,  at  the 
court  of  Lydia,  and  tho'  fhe  was  not  fufceptible  of 
the  foft  paffion  of  love,  fhe  was  much  better  pleas'd 
with  this  match  than  with  the  other  j  her  ambition 
ftruck  in  with  her  friendfliip  for  CafTandana,  and  (he 
us'd  all  her  endeavours  to  engage  her  father  in  this 
defign.  Mandana  having  learnt  how  Candaules 
flood  inclined,  the  more  eafily  perfuaded  herfelf, 
that  the  oracles  were  againft  the  intended  marriage, 
and  endeavoured  to  make  Cambyfes  indifferent  about 
the  fucccfs  of  the  negotiations.  Cyrus,  who  knew 
how  every  one  was  difpos'd,  drew  thence  all  pof- 
fible  advantage  to  break  off  the  treaty.  Thus  reli- 
gion, love  and  policy  made  each  a£t  a  different 
part ;  the  conferences  were  fpun  out  to  a  great 
length,  and  nothing  was  determin'd.  But  now 
Crcefus,  receiving  intelligence  that  the  King  of  Ba- 
bylon was  not  averfe  from  an  alliance  with  him,, 
left  Suza  on  a  fudden  without  declaring  the  reafons 
©f  his  condudl:.  Cambyfes  was  piqued  at  this  pro= 
ceeding,  but  like  a  wife  Prince  difTembled  his  re- 
fentment  and  went  back  to  his  capital. 

CafTandana  returned  foon  after  to  the  court  of 
Perfia,  and  Cyrus  prefs'd  Mandana  to  fpeak  to  his 
father.  Cambyfes  who  did  not  eafily  forfake  his- 
firft  opinions,  was  for  renewing  the  negotiations 
with  Croefus  ;  but  the  Queen  reprefented  to  himj, 
that  CafTandana  by  her  mother's  fide  was  grand- 
daughter to  the  King  of  Armenia,  who  was  far 
advanced  in  years,  and  had  but  one  fon  ;  that  in« 
cafe  this  Prince  fhould  die  fhe  would  be  heirefs  of 
that  crown  ;  that  the  Oracles  feem'd  to  difcountc- 
nance  her  fon's  marriage  with  the  daughter  of- 
Crcefus  ;  having  foretold  that  Cyrus  flicuid  begin 
his  conqueib  by  that  of  Lydia.  Let.  ub  leave,  ic- 
C,  5.  tht 
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the  Gods,  faid  flie,  the  care  of  accompliibing  their 
own  decrees,  v/ithout  prefcribing  to  them  the 
means  they  Ihall  employ;  they  often  fulfil  their 
deligns  by  fuch  methods  as  to  us  would  feem  cal- 
culated to  difappoint  them.  Two  confiderable 
events  wrought  that  effedl  upon  the  King's  mind, 
tvhich  the  Queen's  folicitations  would  never  have 
done.  Advice  came  that  the  daughter  of  Crcefus 
was  promised  to  the  fon  of  the  King  of  Babylon, 
and  that  thefe  two  Princes  had  entered  into  a  ftrift 
alliance  :  This  news  difconcerted  his  fchemes  ;  but 
ivhat  determin'd  him  at  length  to  comply  with  his 
fon's  wifhes,  was  the  death  of  the  Prince  of  Ar- 
menia, by  which  Caffandana  became  prefumptive 
heirefs  of  that  crown. 

The  nuptials  were  celebrated  according  to  the 
manner  of  the  age  and  of  the  country.  Cyrus  and 
CaiTandana  were  condu6led  to  the  top  of  a  high 
mountain  confecrated  to  the  great  Oromazes ;  a 
fire  of  odoriferous  wood  was  lighted  ;  the  high 
priell  bound  together  the  flowing  robes  of  the  two 
lovers  as  a  fymbol  of  their  union  :  then  holding  each 
other  by  the  hand  and  furrounded  by  the  Eftals(k), 
they  danced  about  the  facred  fire,  fmging,  accord- 
ing to  the  religion  of  the  ancient  Perfians,  the  love 
of  Oromazes  for  his  daughter  Mithra  before  the 
beginning  ojf  time  ;  the  pifture  which  (he  pre- 
fented  him,  containing  the  ideas  of  all  things  ;  the 
produftioncf  innumerable  worlds  refembling  thofe 
id^as  :  the  birth  of  the  pure  Genii,  appointed  to 
inhabit  thefe  worlds ;  the  revolt  of  Arimanius  againft 
the  God  Mythr,^s ;  the  origin  of  the  chaos,  and, 
how  it  was  reduced  to  order ;  the  fall  of  fpirits  into 
mortal  bodies ;  the  labours  of  Mythras  to  raife  then* 

(k)  EJia  li  a  Cbaldee  iv9rd  lubicb  ftgnljieifire,  and  from  tbtfi^e 
fomes  the  Greek  niord  'Eg"»«i.  "J^be  Romans  add  V  io  it  and  make 
it  yefta,  6s  cf'E.i'TrifA  they  make  Vef^sray  Hyde  Rel.  Ant, 
■ferf.  taf.  T. 
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again  to  the  Empyreum  ;  and  laftly  the  total  deftnf- 
ftion  of  the  evil  Principle,  who  difFufes  every  where 
hatred,  difcord  and  the  hellilh  paflions. 

The  young  Prince's  happinefs  increafed  daily  : 
The  more  he  was  acquainted  with  the  mind  and 
heart  of  Caffandana,  the  more  he  difcovered  there 
of  thofe  ever  new  and  ever  blooming  charms  which 
are  not  to  be  found  in  beauty  alone.  Neither  mar- 
riage which  often  weakens  the  ftrongefl  paffions, 
nor  that  almoft  invincible  fondnefs  for  novelty,  fo 
univerfal  in  mankind,  diminilhed  in  the  leaft  the  mu- 
tual afFedlion  of  thefe  happy  lovers. 
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TH  E  Prince  of  Perfia  was  fo  enamoured  witfi' 
Caffandana,  and  his  thoughts  were  fo  en- 
tirely employed  in  furnilhing  amufements 
for  her,  that  there  was  great  reafon  to  fear  he  would 
give  himfelf  up  to  an  indolent  life.  He  was  daily 
inventing  new  fhcws  and  entertainments  unknown 
before  in  Perfia,  and  introduced  all  the  diverfions  in 
vogue  at  the  court  of  Ecbatan  :  He  gave  no  atten- 
tion to  bufmefs,  and  even  negleded  military  exer- 
cifes :    This  kind  of  life  expoied  him  continually  toj 
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be  feduced  by  the  difcourfes  of  the  young  Satrapes 
who  were  about  him.  The  Gymnofophifts  were  be- 
ginning at  this  time  to  fpread  abroad  in  Perfia  their 
pernicious  do£lrine  concerning  the  two  principles, 
which  make  men  virtuous  without  merit,  or  vicious 
without  fault,  by  the  force  of  an  invincible  fatality. 
All  the  younger  fort  readily  adopted  this  opinion  be- 
caufe  it  favoured  their  palfions  :  The  deadly  poifon 
was  ftealing  by  degrees  into  the  heart  of  Cyrus,  and 
even  Arafpes  helped  to  cherifh  in  his  breall  thefe  rif- 
ing  pre  udices  againft  religion. 

On  the  borders  of  the  Perfian  gulf  there  had  been 
lately  fettled  a  famous  fchool  of  Magi,  whofe  doc- 
trine was  entirely  oppollte  to  thefe  fatal  errors.  Cy- 
rus had  a  tafte  and  a  genius  which  led  him  to  the  ftu- 
dy  of  the  fublimeft  fciences  ;  and  Hyllafpes,  without 
letting  the  Prince  perceive  his  views,  laid  hold  of 
this  advantage  to  raife  a  defire  in  him  of  converfing 
with  thofe  Sages :  As  they  never  left  their  folitude, 
ihunning  the  courts  of  Princes,  and  had  little  inter- 
courfe  with  other  men,  Cyrus  refolved  to  go  fee 
them  in  their  retreat. 

He  undertook  this  journey  with  CafTandana,  ac- 
companied by  Hyftafpes,  Araipes,  and  feveral  of  the 
Pei-fian  nobles.  They  croffed  the  plain  of  PafTagarda, 
travelled  through  the  country  of  the  Mardi  and  arriv- 
ed upon  the  banks  of  the  Arofis.  They  entered  by 
a  narrow  pafs  into  a  large  valley,  incompaffed  with 
high  mountains,  the  tops  of  which  were  covered 
with  oaks,  fir-trees  and  lofty  cedars;  Below  were 
rich  pailures,  in  which  all  forts  of  cattle  were  feed- 
ing ;  the  plain  looked  like  a  garden  watered  by  ma- 
ny rivulets,  which  came  from  the  rocks  all  around 
and  emptied  themfelves  into  the  Arofis.  This  river 
loft  itfelf  between  two  little  hills,  which,  as  they 
opened,  prefented  to  the  view  fuccefTive  fcenes  of 
jiew  obje(fts,  and  difcovered  at  diftances  fruitful 
fields,  vaft  forefts,  and  the  Perfian  gulf,  which  bound- 
ed 
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cd  the  horizon.  Cyrus  and  Caffandana,  as  they  ad- 
vanced in  the  valley,  were  invited  into  a  neighbour- 
ing grove  by  the  found  of  harmonious  mufick.  There 
they  beheld,  by  the  fide  of  a  clear  fountain,  a  great 
number  of  men  of  all  ages,  and  over-againil  them  a 
company  of  women,  who  formed  a  concert.  They 
underftood  that  it  was  the  fchool  of  the  Magi,  and 
were  furprized  to  fee,  inilead  of  aullere,  melancholy 
and  thoughtful  men,  an  agreeable  and  polite  people. 

Thefe  Philofophcrs  looked  upon  mufick  as  fome- 
thing  heavenly,  and  proper  to  calm  the  paffions,  for 
which  reafon  they  always  began  and  finifhed  the  day 
by  concerts  (1) .  After  they  had  given  fome  little  time 
in  the  morning  to  this  exercife,  they  led  their  difci- 
ples  tlirough  delightful  walks  to  the  facred  mountain, 
obferving  all  the  way  a  profound  filence  ;  there  they 
offered  their  homages  to  the  Gods,  rather  by  the 
voice  of  the  heart,  than  of  the  lips.  Thus  by  mu- 
fick, pleafant  walks  and  prayer,  they  prepared  them- 
felves  for  the  contemplation  of  truth,  and  put  the 
foul  into  a  ferenity  proper  for  meditation  ;  the  reft 
of  the  day  was  fpent  in  ftudy.  Their  only  repail 
was  a  little  before  fun  fet,  at  which  time  they  ate 
nothing  but  bread,  fruits,  and  fome  portion  of  what 
had  been  offered  to  the  Gods,  concluding  all  with 
concerts  of  mufick  (m).  Other  men  begin  not  the  e- 
ducation  of  their  children  till  after  they  are  born,  but 
the  Magi  feemed  to  do  it  before.  While  their  wives 
were  with  child,  they  took  care  to  keep  them  al- 
ways in  tranquillity,  and  a  perpetual  chearfulnefs, 
by  fvveet  and  innocent  amufemcnts,  to  the  end  that 
from  the  mother's  womb  the  fruit  might  receive  no 
impreffions,  but  what  were  pleaiing,  peaceful  and 
agreeable  to  order. 

Each  Sage  had  hi«  province  in  the  empire  of  Phi- 
lofophy;    fome  ftudied  the  virtues  of  plants,  others 
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the  metamorphofes  of  infefts ;  fome  again  the  coh- 
formation  of  animals,  and  others  the  courfe  of  the 
ftars  :  But  the  aim  of  all  their  refearches  was  to 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Gods,  and  of  them- 
felves.  They  faid.  That  the  fciences  were  no  far- 
ther valuable  than  they  ferved  as  fteps  to  afcend  to 
the  great  Oromazes,  and  from  thence  to  defcend  to 
man.  Though  the  love  of  truth  was  the  only  bond 
of  fociety  among  thefe  Philofophers,  yet  they  were 
not  without  a  head ;  they  called  him  the  Archimagus. 
He,  who  then  poiTelTed  that  honour,  was  named 
Zarduft  or  Zoroafler  ;  he  furpaffed  the  reft  more 
in  wifdom  than  in  age,  for  he  was  fcarce  fifty  years 
old  J  neverthelefs  he  was  a  confummate  mafter  in  all 
the  fciences  of  the  Chaldeans  and  Egyptians,  and 
had  even  fome  knowledge  of  the  religion  of  the 
Jews,  whom  he  had  feen  at  Babylon.  Having  ob- 
ferved  the  corruption  which  had  crept  in  among  the 
Magi,  he  had  applied  himfelf  to  reform  their  man- 
ners and  their  doftrine  (n). 

When  Cyrus  and  Caflandana  entered  into  the 
grove,  the  affembly  rofe  up  and  worfhipped  them, 
bowing  themfelves  to  th«  earth,  according  to  the 
cuftom  of  the  Eaft  j  and  then  retiring  left  them  alone 
with  Zoroafter.  This  Philofopher  led  them  to  a 
bower  of  myrtle,  in  the  midft  of  which  was  the  ftatue 
of  a  woman,  which  he  had  carved  with  his  own 
hands.  They  all  three  fat  down  in  this  place  upon  a 
feat  of  verdant  turf,  and  Zoroafter  entertained  the 
Prince  and  Princefs  with  a  difcourfe  of  the  life,  man- 
ners and  virtues  of  the  Magi.  While  he  was  fpeak- 
ing  he  frequently  caft  a  look  upon  the  ftatue,  and 
as  he  beheld  it  his  eyes  were  bathed  in  tears.  Cyrus 
and  CafTandana  obferved  his  forjow  at  firft  with  a  re- 
fpe6lful  filence,  but  afterwards  the  Princefs  could 
not  forbear  aflting  him  the  reafon  of  it.     That  ftatue, 
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anfweredhe,  is  the  ftatueof  Selima,  who  heretofore 
lov'd  me,  as  you  now  love  Cyrus.     It  is  here  that  I 
come  to  fpend  my  fweeteft  and  my  bittereft  moments* 
In  fpite  of  wifdom,  which  fubmits  me  to  the  will  of 
the  Gods ;  in  fpite  of  the  pleafures  I  tafte  in  Philo- 
fophy ;  in  fpite  of  the  infenfibility  I  am  in,  with  re- 
gard to  all  human  grandeur,  the  remembrance  of  Se- 
lima often  renews  my  regrets  and  my  tears.     True 
virtue,  tho'   it  regulates  the  paffions,  does  not  ex- 
tinguifh  tender  fentiments.     Thefe  words  gave  Cy- 
rus and  Caffandana  a  curiofity  to  know  the  hiftory  of 
Selima,     The  Philofopher  would  have  excufed  him- 
felf,  but  he  had  already  betrayed  his  fecret  by  the 
fenfibility  he  had  fhcwn,  and  could  not  go  back  with- 
out failing  in  due   refpecl   to   perfons  of  fuch  high 
rank  :  having  therefore  wip'd  away  his  tears  he  thus 
began  his  narration.     I  am  not  afraid  ©f  letting  you 
know  my  weaknefs  ;  but  I  Ihould  avoid  the  recital  I 
am  going  to  make,  if  I  did  not  forefee  that  you  may 
reap  fome  ufeful  inftruftion  from  it.      I  was  born  a 
Prince  ;  my  father  was  fovereign  of  a  little   territory 
in  the  Indies,  which  is  called  the  country  of  the  So- 
phites.     Having  lofl  my  way  one  day  when  I  was 
hunting,    I  chanced   to   fee  in    the  thick  part  of  a 
wood  a  young  maid;,    who  was  there  repofmg  her- 
Telf.     Her  furprifmg  beauty  immediately  Itruck  me  ; 
I  became  immoveable,    and  durll  not  advance ;  I 
imagined  flie  was  one  of  thofe  aerial  fpirits,  who  de- 
fcend   fometimes   from  the   throne  of  Oromazes,  to 
conduft  fouls  back  to  the  Empyreum.     Seeing  her- 
felf  alone  with  a  man,  £he  fled,  and  took  refuge  in  a 
temple  that  was  near  the  foreft.     I  durft  not  follow 
her ;  but  I  learnt  that  her  name  was  Selima,  that 
fhe  was  daughter  of  an  old  Brachman,  who  dwelt  in 
that  temple,  and  that  fhe  was  confecrated  to  the  wor- 
fhip  of  the   fire.     The  Eftals  may  quit  celibacy  and 
marry :  but  while  they  continue  prieflefTes  of  the 
fire,  the  laws  are  fo  fevere  amoag  tiie  Indians,  that  a 
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father  thinks  it  an  aft  of  religion  to  throw  his  daugh- 
ter alive  into  the  flames,  ihould  fhe  ever  fall  from 
that  purity  of  manners  which  Ihe  has  fworn  to  pre- 
ferve. 

My  father  was  yet  living,  and  I  was  not  in  a  con- 
dition to  force  Selima  from  that  afylum ;  nay  had  I 
been  King,  Princes  have  no  right  in  that  country 
over  perfons  confecrated  to  religion.  However  all 
thefe  difficulties  did  but  encreafe  my  pafllon  ;  and  the 
violence  of  it  quicken'd  my  ingenuity  :  I  left  my  fa- 
ther's palace  ;  I  was  young,  a  Prince,  and  I  did  not 
confult  reafon.  I  difguis'd  myfelf  in  the  habit  of  a 
girl,  and  went  to  the  temple  where  the  old  Brach- 
raan  lived.  I  deceiv'd  him  by  a  feign'd  ftory,  and 
became  one  of  the  Ellals,  under  the  name  of  Amana. 
The  King,  my  father,  who  was  difconfolate  for  my 
fudden  leaving  him,  order'd  fearch  to  be  made  for 
me  every  where,  but  to  no  purpofe.  Selima  not 
knowing  my  fex,  conceiv'd  a  particular  liking  and 
friendihip  for  me.  I  never  left  her ;  we  pafs'd  our 
lives  together  in  working,  reading,  walking,  and 
-ferving  at  the  altars.  I  often  told  her  fables  and  af- 
fefting  ftories,  in  order  to  paint  forth  the  wonderful 
eifedls  of  friendfliip  and  of  love.  My  defign  was  to 
prepare  her  by  degrees  for  the  final  difcovery  of  my 
intentions.  I  fometimes  forgot  myfelf  while  I  was 
fpeaking,  and.  was  fo  carried  away  by  my  vivacity, 
that  fhe  often  interrupted  me,  and  faid.  One  would 
think,  Amana,  to  hear  you:  fpeak,  that  you  feel  in 
this  moment  all  that  you  defcribe.  I  livM  in  this 
manner  feveral  months  with  her,  and  it  was  not  pof- 
fible  for  her  to  difcover  either  my  difguife  or  my 
paffion.  As  my  heart  was  not  corrupted,  I  had  no 
criminal  view  ;  I  imagin'd,  that  if  I  could  engage 
her  to  love  me,  Ihe  would  forfake  her  Hate  of  life  to 
fliare  my  crown  with  me  :  I  was  continually  waiting 
for  a  favourable  moment,  to  reveal  to  her  my  fenti- 
ments ;  but  ala& !  that  moment  never  came. 

It 
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It  was  a  cuflom  among  the  Ellals,  to  go  divers 
times  in  the  year  upon  a  high  mountain,  there  to 
kindle  tlie  facred  fire,  and  to  offer  facrifices :  We  all 
went  up  thither  one  day,  accompanied  only  by  the 
old  Brachman.  Scarce  was  the  facrifice  begun, 
when  we  were  furrounded  by  a  body  of  men,  armed 
with  bows  and  arrows,  who  carried  away  Selima 
and  her  father.  They  were  all  on  horfeback  ;  I 
followed  them  fome  time,  but  they  entered  into  a 
wood,  and  I  faw  them  no  more.  I  did  not  re- 
turn to  the  temple,  but  Itole  away  from  the  Ellals, 
changed  my  drefs,  took  another  difguife,  and  for- 
fook  the  Indies.  I  forgot  my  father,  my  country, 
and  all  my  obligations  i  I  wandered  over  all  Alia 
in  fearch  of  Selima  :  What  cannot  love  do  in  a 
young  heart  given  up  to  it's  paiTion  ?  One  day,  ais  I 
was  eroding  the  country  of  the  Lycians,  1  ftopt  in  a 
great  forell  to  Ihelter  myfelf  from  the  exceffive  heat. 
I  prefently  faw  a  company  of  hunters  pafs  by,  and  a 
little  after  feveral  women,  among  whom  I  thought 
I  difcovered  Selima :  She  was  in  a  hunting  drefs, 
mounted  upon  a  proud  courfer,  and  diilinguifhed 
from  all  the  rell  by  a  coronet  of  flowers.  She  pafTed 
by  me  fo  fwiftly,  that  I  could  not  be  fare  whether 
my  conjedures  were  well  founded  ;  but  I  went  flrait 
to  the  capital. 

The  Lycians  were  at  that  time  governed  by  wo- 
men, which  form  of  government  was  eflabliflied  a- 
mong  them  upon  the  following  occafion.  Some 
years  ago  the  men  became  fo  eiFeminate  during  a 
long  peace,  that  their  thoughts  were  wholly  taken 
up  about  their  drefs.  They  affedled  the  difcourfe, 
manners,  maxims,  and  all  the  imperfedions  of  wo- 
men, without  having  either  their  fweetnefs  or  their 
delicacy  :  and  while  they  gave  themfelves  up  to 
infamous  lazinefs,  the  moft  abominable  vices  took 
the  place  of  lovely  paflions ;  they  defpifed  the  Ly- 
sian  women,  and  treated  them  like  flaves :  A  foreign 

war 
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war  came  upon  them  ;  the  men  being  grown  cow- 
ardly and  effeminate  were  not  able  to  defend  their 
country,  they  fled  and  hid  themfelves  in  caves  and 
caverns ;  the  women  being  accuftomed  to  fatigue, 
by  the  flavery  they  had  undergone,  took  arms,  drove 
away  the  enemy,  became  miftre/Tes  of  the  country, 
and  ellabliihed  themfelves  in  authority  by  an  im- 
mutable law.  From  that  time  the  Lycians  habitu- 
ated themfelves  to  this  form  of  government,  and 
found  it  the  mildeft  and  moft  convenient.  Their 
Queens  had  a  council  of  fenators,  who  affifted  them 
with  their  advice  :  The  men  propofed  good  laws, 
but  the  executive  power  was  in  the  women.  The 
fweetnefs  and  foftnefs  of  the  fex  prevented  all  the 
mifchiefs  of  tyranny  j  and  the  counfel  of  the  wife 
fenators  qualified  that  inconftancy,  with  which  wo« 
men  are  reproached. 

I  underftood  that  the  mother  of  Selima  having 
been  dethroned  by  the  ambition  of  a  kinfwoman, 
her  firit  miniHer  jiad  fled  to  the  Indies  with  the 
young  Princefs  ;  that  he  had  lived  there  feveral 
years  as  a  Brachman,  and  fhe  as  an  Eftal ;  that  this 
©Id  man  having  always  maintained  a  correfpondence 
with  the  friends  of  the  royal  family,  the  young 
Queen  had  been  rellored  to  the  throne  after  the 
death  of  the  ufurper ;  that  flie  governed  with  the 
wifdom  of  a  perfon  who  had  experienced  misfor- 
tunes ;  and  laftly,  that  flie  had  always  expreflTed  an 
invincible  diflike  to  marriage.  This  news  gave  me 
an  inexpreflible  joy  ;  I  thanked  the  Gods  for  hav- 
ing condufted  me  by  fuch  wonderful  ways  near 
the  obje6l  of  my  heart ;  I  implored  their  help,  and 
promifed  never  to  love  but  once,  if  they  would  fa- 
vour my  pafllon. 

I  then  confldered  by  what  method  I  fliould  in- 
troduce myfelf  to  the  Queen  ;  and  finding  that 
war  was  the  moft  proper,  I  entered  into  the  fer- 
vice.     There  I  difiinguiflied  myfelf  very  foon  j  for  I" 
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refufed  no  fatigue,  I  avoided  no  danger,  I  fought 
the  moft  liazardous  cnterprizes.  Upon  a  day  of  bat- 
tle, on  the  fuccefs  of  which  the  liberty  of  Lycia  de- 
pended, the  Carians  put  our  troops  into  diforder ; 
'Twas  in  a  large  plain,  out  of  which  there  was  but 
one  narrow  pals  for  the  fugitives  to  efcape.  I  gained 
this  pafs,  and  threatened  to  pierce  with  my  javelin 
whoever  fhould  attempt  to  force  it.  In  this  manner 
I  rallied  our  troops,  and  returned  to  charge  the  ene- 
my ;  I  routed  them  and  obtained  a  complete  viftory. 
This  adion  drew  the  attention  of  all  the  army  upon 
me  :  Nothing  was  fpoken  of  but  my  courage  ;  and 
all  the  foldiers  called  me  the  deliverer  of  their  coun- 
try. I  was  conduced  to  the  Queen's  prefence,  who 
could  not  recolle£l  me  ;  for  we  had  been  feparated 
fix  years,  and  grief  and  fatigue  had  altered  my  fea- 
tures. She  afk'd  me  my  name,  my  country,  my  fa- 
mily, and  feem'd  to  examine  my  face  with  a  more 
than  common  curiofity.  I  thought  I  difcovered  by 
her  eyes  an  inward  emotion,  wJiich  fhc  endeavoured 
to  hide.  Strange  capricioufnefs  of  love  !  Hereto- 
fore I  had  thought  her  an  Eftal  of  mean  birth  ;  yet 
I  had  refolved  to  fhare  my  crown  with  her.  This 
moment  I  conceived  a  defign  of  engaging  her  to 
love  me  as  I  had  lov'd  her ;  I  conceaPd  my  country 
and  my  birth,  and  told  her,  I  was  born  in  a  village 
of  Badria,  of  a  veiy  obfcure  family ;  upon  this  Ihc 
fuddenly  withdrew  without  anfwering  me. 

Not  long  after,  Ihe  gave  me,  by  the  advice  of  her 
fenators,  the  command  of  the  army  ;  by  w^hich  I  had 
free  accefs  to  her  perfon.  She  us'd  frequently  to 
fend  for  me,  under  pretence  of  bufmefs,  when  Ihe 
had  nothing  to  fay  ;  fhe  took  a  pleafure  in  difcourfmg 
with  me.  I  often  painted  forth  my  own  fentiments 
to  her  under  borrowed  names ;  the  Greek  and  Egyp- 
tian Mythology,  which  I  had  learn'd  in  my  travels, 
furnifhed  me  with  abundant  arguments  to  prove,  that 
the  Gods  were  heretofore  enamoured  with  mortals, 

and 
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and  that  love  makes  all  conditions  equal.  I  remem- 
ber, that  one  day  while  I  was  relating  to  her  a  llory 
of  this  kind  ihe  left  me  in  a  great  emotion  ;  I  difco- 
ver'd  by  that  her  hidden  fentiments ;  and  it  gave  me 
an  inexpreflible  pleafure  to  find  that  Ihe  then  lov'd 
me  as  I  had  lov'd  her.  I  had  frequent  converfation 
with  her,  by  which  her  confidence  in  me  daily  in- 
creas'd  :  I  fometimes  made  her  call  to  mind  the  mis- 
fortunes of  her  early  youth  ;  and  fhe  then  gave  me 
an  account  ofher  living  among  the  Eftals,  her  friend- 
ship for  Amana,  and  their  mutual  aiFeClion.  Scarce 
was  I  able  to  contain  myfelfvvhen  I  heard  her  fpeakj 
I  was  juft  ready  to  throw  off  my  difguife ;  but  my 
falfe  delicacy  requir'd  yet  farther,  that  Selima  fhould 
do  for  me  what  I  would  have  done  for  her.  I  was 
quickly  fatisfy'd  ;  an  extraordinary  event  made  me 
experience  all  the  extent  and  power  of  her  love. 

By  the  laws  of  Lycia  the  perfon  who  governs  is 
not  permitted  to  marry  a  llranger.  Selima  fent  for 
me  one  day,  and  faid  to  me  :  My  fubjedls  defire  that 
I  would  marry  ;  go  tell  them  from  me,  that  I  will 
confent,  upon  condition  that  they  leave  me  free  in 
my  choice.  She  fpoke  thefe  words  with  a  majeflick 
air,  and  aimoll  without  looking  upon  me.  At  firlt 
I  trembled,  then  flatter'd  myfelf,  then  fell  into 
doubt ;  for  I  knew  the  Lycians  to  be  ftrongly  at- 
tached to  their  laws :  I  went  neverthelefs  to  execute 
the  commands  I  had  receiv^'d.  When  the  council 
was  aflembled  I  laid  before  them  the  Queen's  plea- 
fure, and  after  much  difpute  it  was  agreed,  Tliat  fhe 
fhould  be  left  free  to  choofe  herfelf  a  hufband.  I  car- 
ried Selima  the  refult  of  their  deliberation  :  She  then 
diredled  me  to  affemble  the  troops  in  the  fame  plain 
where  I  had  obtained  the  viAory  over  the  Carians, 
and  to  hold  myfelf  ready  to  obey  her  farther  orders  ; 
She  likewife  commanded  all  the  principal  men  of  the 
nation  to  repair  to  the  fame  place.  A  magnificent 
throne  being  there  eredted,  the  Queen  appeared  upon 
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it  encircled  by  her  courtiers,  and  fpoke  to  the  af- 
fembly  in  the  following  manner  :  People  of  Lycia, 
ever  fince  I  began  my  reign  I  have  ftridly  obferved 
your  laws  ;  I  have  appeared  at  the  head  of  your  ar- 
mies, and  have  obtained  feveral  vidories :  My  only 
ftudy  has  been  to  make  you  free  and  happy.  Is  it 
juft  that  fhe  who  has  been  the  preferver  of  your  li- 
berty fhould  be  herfelf  a  Have  ?  Is  it  equitable  that 
(he  who  continually  feeks  your  happinefs  fhould  be 
herfelf  miferable  ?  There  is  no  unhappinefs  equal  to 
that  of  doing  violence  to  one's  own  heart.  When 
the  heart  is  under  a  conllraint,  grandeur  and  royalty 
ferve  only  to  give  us  a  quicker  fenfe  of  our  flavery. 
I  demand  therefore  to  be  free  in  my  choice. 

This  difcourfe  was  applauded  by  the  whole  afiem- 
bly,  who  immediately  cried  out.  You  arc  free,  you 
are  difpenfed  from  the  law.  The  Queen  fent  me  or- 
ders to  advance  at  the  head  of  the  troops.  As  foon 
as  I  was  come  near  the  throne  ilie  rofe  up,  and, 
pointing  to  me  with  her  hand,  There,  faid  fhe,  is  my 
hufband  ;  he  is  a  flranger,  but  his  fervices  make 
him  the  father  of  the  country ;  he  is  not  a  Prince, 
but  his  merit  puts  him  upon  a  level  with  Kings.  She 
then  ordered  me  to  come  up  to  her  :  I  proftrated  myfelf 
at  lier  feet,  and  took  all  the  ufual  oaths  ;  I  promifed 
to  renounce  my  country  for  ever,  to  look  upon  tlie 
Lycians  as  my  children,  and,  above  all,  never  to  love 
any  other  than  the  Queen.  After  this  fhe  Hepped 
down  from  the  throne,  and  we  were  condudled  back 
to  the  capital  with  pomp,  amidrt  the  acclamations  of 
the  people.  As  foon  as  we  were  alone,  AhSelima  > 
faid  I,  have  you  then  forgot  Amana  ?  'Tis  impolTible 
to  exprefs  the  Queen's  furprife  or  the  tranfport  of 
affeftion  and  joy  which  thefe  words  gave  her.  She 
knew  me,  and  conjectured  all  the  rell ;  I  had  no  need 
to  fpeak,.  and  \vc  were  both  a  long  time  filent :  At 
length  I  told  her  niy  fimily,  my  adventures  and  all 
tiie  tfTcdls  that  love  lud  produced  in  me.     She  very 
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footi  afiembled  her  council,  and  acquainted  them 
with  my  birth  ;  ambafTadors  were  fent  to  the  Indies ; 
I  renounced  my  crown  and  country  for  ever,  and 
my  brotlier  was  confirmed  in  the  pofleffion  of  my 
throne. 

This  was  an  eafy  facrifice  ;  I  was  in  pofleffion  of 
Selima,  and  my  happinefs  was  complete  :   But  alas ! 
this  happinefs  was  of  fhort  continuance.  In  giving 
myfelf  up  to  my  paflion,  I  had  renounced  my  coun- 
try, I  had  forfaken  my  father  whofe  only  conlolation 
I  was,  I  had  forgot  all  my  duty :  My  love,  which 
feemed  fo  delicate,  fo  generous,  and  was  the  admi- 
ration of  men,    was  not  approved  of  by  the  Gods  ; 
accordingly  they  puniflied  me  for  it  by  the  greateft 
of  all  misfortunes ;  they  took  Selima  from  me,  fhe 
died  within  a  few  days  after  our  marriage.     I  gave 
myfelf  up  to  the  moll  exceffive  forrow  ;  but  the  Gods 
did  not  abandon  me.     I  entered  deeply  into  myfelf; 
wifdom  defcended  into  my  heart,  Ihe  opened  the  eyes 
of  my  underllanding,  and  I  then  comprehended  the 
admirable  myilery  of  the  condudl  of  Oromazes.    Vir- 
tue is   often  unhappy,  and  this  fliocks   the  reafon  of 
jfhort-fighted  men  ;  but  they  are  ignorant  that  the 
tranfient  fufFerings  of  this  life  are  defigned  by  the 
Gods  to  expiate  the  fecret  faults  of  thofe  who  appear 
the  moil  virtuous.     Thefe  refledlions  determined  me 
to  confecrate  the  reft  of  my  days  to  the  llady  of  wif- 
dom.     Selima  was  dead,  my  bonds  were  broken,  I 
was  no  longer  tied  to   any   thing  in  nature  ;    the 
whole  earth  appeared  to  me   a   defert ;    I  could  not 
reign  in  Lycia  after  the  death  of  Selima,    and  I 
would  not  remain  in  a  country  where  every  thing 
continually  renewed  the  remembrance  of  my  lofs.     I 
returned  to  the  Indies,  and  went  to  live  among  the 
Brachmans,  where  I  formed  a  new  plan  of  happi- 
nefs.    Being  freed  from  that  ilavery  which  always 
accompanies  grandeur,  I  ellablifhed  within  myfelf  an 
empire  over  my  paffions  and  defires,  more  glorious 
I  and 
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^nd  fatisfailory  than  the  falfe  luftre  of  royalty.  But 
now  notwithflanding  my  retreat  and  the  diftance  I 
was  at,  my  brother  couceiv'd  a  jealoufy  of  me,  as  if 
I  had  been  ambitious  of  afcending  the  throne,  and  I 
was  obliged  once  more  to  leave  the  Indies.  My 
exile  prov'd  a  new  fource  of  happinefs  to  me  ;  it  de- 
pends upon  ourfelves  to  reap  advantage  from  misfor- 
tunes. I  vifited  the  wife  men  of  Afia,  and  converfed 
with  the  Philofohphers  of  different  countries  :  I 
Icarn'd  their  laws  and  their  religion  and  was  charm'd. 
to  find.  That  the  great  men  of  all  times,  and  of  all 
places,  had  the  fame  ideas  of  the  divinity,  and  of 
morality.  At  laft  I  came  hither  upon  the  banks  of 
the  Arotis,  where  the  Magi  have  chofen  me  for  their 
head. 

Here  Zoroafter  ended ;  Cyrus  and  CafTandana 
were  too  much  afFefted  to  be  able  to  fpeak.  After 
fome  moments  of  filence,  the  Philofopher  difcours'd 
to  them  of  the  happinefs  which  faithful  lovers  en- 
joy in  the  empyreum  when  they  meet  again  there  ; 
he 'then  concluded  with  thefe  wiihes :  May  you  long 
feel  the  happinefs  of  mutual  and  undivided  love  !  May 
the  Gods  preferve  you  from  that  depravity  of  heart 
which  makes  pleaiures  lofe  their  relifh  When  once 
they  become  lawful !  May  you,  after  the  tranfports 
of  a  lively  and  pure  pafiion  in  your  younger  years, 
experience  in  a  more  advanc'd  age  all  thQ  charms  of 
that  union  which  diminilhes  the  pains  of  life,  and 
augments  it's  pleafures  by  fnaring  them  I  May  a  long 
and  agreeable  old  age  let  you  fee  your  diilant  polleri- 
ty  multiplying  the  race  of  heroes  upon  earth  !  May 
at  lall  one  and  the  fame  day  unite  the  alhes  of  both, 
to  exempt  you  from  the  misfortune  of  bewailing 
like  me  tne  lofs  of  v/hat  you  love !  My  only  com- 
fort is  the  hope  of  feeing  Selima  again  in  the  fphere 
of  fire,  the  pure  element  of  love.  Souls  make  ac- 
quaint.'.nce  only  here  below  ;  it  is  above  that  their 
union  is  confmnmated .     O  Selima,  Selima,  we  Ihall 

one 
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one  day  meet  again,  and  our  flame  will  be  eternal : 
I  know,  that  in  thofe  fuperior  regions  your  happinefs 
will  not  be  complete  till  I  (hall  ihare  it  with  you  j 
thofe  who  have  loved  each  other  purely  will  love  fo 
forever;    true  love  is  immortal. 

The  hiitory  which  Zoroafter  had  given  of  his 
own  life  made  a  ftrong  impreflion  upon  the  Prince 
and  Princefs  ;  it  confirmed  them  in  their  mutual  ten- 
dernefs,  and  in  their  love  of  virtue  j  they  fpent  fome 
time  with  the  fage  in  his  folitude  before  they  re- 
turned to  the  court  of  Cambyfes.  It  was  during 
this  retreat  that  Zoroafter  initiated  Cyrus  into  all  the 
myfteries  of  the  Eaftern  wifdom.  The  Chaldeans, 
the  Egyptians  and  the  Gymnofophifts  had  a  wonder- 
ful knowledge  of  nature,  but  they  wrapped  it  up  in 
allegorical  fables ;  And  this  doubtlefs  is  the  reafon 
that  venerable  antiquity  has  been  reproached  with 
ignorance  in  natural  philofophy.  Zoroafter  laid  open 
before  Cyrus  the  fecrets  of  nature,  not  merely  to 
gratify  his  curiofity,  but  to  make  him  obferve  the 
marks  of  an  infinite  wifdom  difFufed  throughout  the 
univerfc,  and  thereby  to  guard  his  mind  againft  ir- 
religion. 

One  while  he  made  him  admire  the  ftrudlure  of 
the  human  body,  the  fprings  of  which  it  is  compofcd, 
and  the  liquors  that  flow  in  it  ;  the  canals,  the 
pumps  and  the  bafons  which  are  formed  by  the  mere 
interweaving  of  the  fibres,  in  order  to  feparate,  pu- 
rify, condudt  and  recondu6l  the  liquids  into  all  the 
extremities  of  the  body  ;  then  the  levers  and  the 
cords,  formed  by  the  bones  and  mufcles,  in  order  to 
the  various  motions  of  the  members.  It  is  thus, 
faid  the  Philofopher,  that  our  body  is  a  furprifmg 
contexture  of  tubes,  branched  out  into  endlels  divi- 
fions  and  fubdivifions,  which  have  a  communication 
with  one  another,  while  different  and  fuitable  li- 
quors are  infinuated  into  them,  and  are  there  pre- 
pared according  to  the  rules  of  the  moft  ex3.d.  me- 
I  chanifm. 
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chaniim.  An  infinity  of  fmall  imperceptible  fprings, 
the  conftrudlion  and  motions  of  which  we  are  igno- 
rant of,  are  continually  playing  in  our  bodies  j  and 
it  is  therefore  evident  that  nothing  but  a  fovereign 
intelligence  could  produce,  adjuft  and  preferve  fo 
compounded,  fo  delicate  and  fo  admirable  a  machine. 
The  life  of  this  machine  depends  on  the  freedom  and 
amenity  with  which  the  liquids  flow  in  the  various 
canals  ;  all  our  difeafes  on  the  other  hand  proceed 
from  the  thicknefs  of  the  liquids,  which  flopping  in 
thofe  imperceptible  veflels  choak  them  up,  fwell  and 
relax  them  ;  or  from  the  acrimony  of  the  juices, 
which  prick,  disjoin  and  tare  thofe  delicate  fibres* 
Indolence  occafions  the  firfl,  and  intemperance  the 
fecond  ;  for  which  reafon  the  Perfian  laws  have 
wifely  enjoined  fobriety  and  exercife,  as  neceffary  ta 
prevent  the  enfeebling  both  of  the  political  and  na- 
tural body. 

At  another  time  he  explained  to  him  the  configu- 
ration of  plants,  and  the  transformation  of  infeds. 
They  had  not  our  optick  glaffes  to  magnify  objeds 
and  bring  them  near  ;  but  the  penetrating  fpirit  of 
Zoroafler  faw  farther  than  the  eye  can  reach  by  their 
help  ;  becaufe  he  was  acquainted  not  only  with  all 
the  experiments  of  the  ancients  and  their  traditions, 
but  alfo  with  the  occult  (a)  fciences  revealed  by  the 
Genii  to  the  firft  men.  Each  feed,  faid  he,  contains 
within  it  a  plant  of  it's  own  fpecies,  this  plant  an- 
other feed,  and  this  feed  another  little  plant,  and  fo 
on  without  end.  Thefe  organic  molds  cannot  be 
formed  by  the  fimple  laws  of  motion  :  They  arc  the 
firll  produftion  of  the  great  Oromazes,  who  origi- 
nally enclofed  within  each  feed  all  the  bodies  to  be 
derived  from  it.  None  but  he  alone  could  thus  con- 
ceal innumerable  wonders  in  a  fingle  imperceptible 
atom.  The  growth  of  vegetables  is  but  the  unfolding 

C?.)  See  Beerbaavt  Chem,  />,  2,  and'^A 
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of  the  fibres,  membranes  and  branches  by  the  moi^ 
ilure  of  tlie  earth,  which  in  an  admirable  manner  in- 
Jmuates  itfelf  into  them.  Every  plant  has  two  forts 
of  pipes  ;  tlie  one  filled  with  air  are  like  lungs  to  it, 
the  other  filled  with  fap  may  be  compared  to  arteries. 
In  the  day  time  the  heat  of  the  fun  rarefies,  fwells 
and  dilates  the  air  contained  in  the  firft  fort,  fo  that 
they  comprefs  the  other,  and  thereby  break  the  par- 
ticles of  the  fap,  refine  it  and  make  it  rife,  in  order 
to  the  produftion  of  leaves,  flowers  and  fruits.  The 
fame  air  growing  cool  during  the  night  is  condenfed 
and  convrafted,  and  no  longer  preffes  upon  the  ali- 
mentary tubes ;  fo  that  thefe  being  opened  and  di- 
lated receive  the  moiilure  of  the  earth,  pregnant 
with  falts,  fulphurs  and  minerals,  wliich  the  pref- 
fure  of  the  atmofphere  forces  in  through  the  roots :  It 
is  thus  that  the  plants  feed  in  the  night  and  digell  in 
the  day  ;  the  neutritive  fap  being  dillributed  through 
all  the  branches  at  length  perfpires,  and  fpurting  out 
of  their  fmall  delicate  pipes  with  an  incredible  force, 
forms  an  infinite  number  o^jetsd'eau:  Thefe  fpouts 
meet,  mix,  crofs  one  another,  and  perhaps  ferve  for 
an  entertainment  of  the  aerial  Genii,  before  v/hom  • 
the  wonders  of  nature  lye  all  unvailed.  One  blade 
of  grafs  prefents  more  various  and  amazing  objefls 
to  their  view  than  all  the  water-works  in  the  in- 
chanted  gardens  of  the  King  of  Babylon.  If  poets 
v</cre  Phiiofophers,  the  bare  defcription  of  nature 
would  furnifb  them  with  more  agreeable  piftures 
than  all  their  allegorical  paintings ;  the  poor  refource 
cf  a  hood-v»'inked  imagination,  when  reafon  does  not 
lend  it  eyes  to  difcern  the  beauty  of  the  works  of 
Oromazes.  Zoroafter  then  fhewed  the  Prince  the 
trees,  plants  and  roots,  the  gums,  bitters  and  aro- 
maticks  which  help  to  difTolve,  attenuate  and  liquify 
our  juices  when  they  grow  too  thick  ;  to  pound, 
blunt  and  abforb  the  humours  when  too  fharp  ;  to 
fortify,  repair  and  give  a  new  tenfion   to  the  fibres 

when 
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when  weakened,  torn  and  relaxed.  Heroes  were  in 
former  times  Philofophers,  and  conquerors  were 
fond  of  knowing  themfelves  how  to  repair  in  part 
the  mifchiefs  occafioned  by  their  battles,  and  vie- 
tories. 

After  this  the  Philofopher  gave  Cyrus  a  view  of 
the  wonderful  art  difcoverable  in  the  formation  of 
infeds.  T'heir  eggs,  faid  he,  fcattered  in  the  air, 
upon  the  earth,  and  in  the  waters,  meet  in  each 
with  proper  receptacles,  and  wait  only  for  a  favour- 
able ray  of  the  fun  to  hatch  them.  Sometimes 
they  are  worms  crawling  upon  the  earth ;  then  fifhes 
fwimming  in  liquors ;  and  at  laft  they  get  wings, 
and  rife  into  the  air.  Thefe  almoft  invifible  ma- 
chines have  in  each  of  them  numberlefs  fprings  at 
work,  which  furnifh  and  prepare  liquors  fuited  to 
their  wants.  What  mechanifm,  what  art,  what 
frefh  and  endlefs  proofs  have  we  here  of  an  infinite 
wifdom  which  produces  all ! 

At  another  time,  the  Sage  carried  the  thoughts 
of  Cyrus  up  into  the  higher  regions,  to  contem- 
plate the  various  phasnomena  which  happen  in  the 
air.  He  explained  to  him  the  wonderful  qualities 
of  this  fubtile  and  invifible  fluid  which  encompaffes 
the  earth  in  order  to  comprefs  all  the  parts  of  it, 
keep  each  of  them  in  it's  proper  place,  and  hinder 
them  from  difuniting  ;  how  neceifary  it  is  to  the 
life  of  animals,  the  growth  of  plants,  the  flying  of 
birds,  the  forming  of  founds,  and  numberlefs  other 
ufeful  and  important  effedls.  This  fluid,  faid  he,  beino- 
agitated,  heated,  cooled  again,  comprefTed,  dilated, 
one  while  by  the  rays  of  the  fun,  or  the  fub terraneous 
fires,  fometimes  by  the  filts  and  fulphurs  which 
float  in  it,  at  other  times  by  nitres  which  fix  and 
congeal  it,  fometimes  by  clouds  which  comprefs 
it,  and  often  by  other  caufes  which  dcftroy  the  e- 
quilibrium  of  it's  parts,  produces  all  forts  of  winds, 
the  mofl;  impetuous  of  which  fcrve  to  difpel  tJie 
^  2  noxious 
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noxious  vapours,  and  the  fofter  breezes  to  temper 
the  exceflive  heats.  At  other  times  the  rays  of  the 
fun,  infmuating  themfelves  into  the  little  drops  of 
dew  which  water  the  furface  of  the  earth,  rarefy 
tliem,  and  thereby  make  them  lighter  than  the  air ; 
fo  that  they  afcend  into  it,  form  vapours,  and  float 
there  at  different  heights,  according  as  they  arc  more 
or  lefs  heavy.  The  fun  having  drawn  up  thefe  va- 
pours loaded  with  fulphur,  minerals  and  different 
kinds  of  falts,  they  kindle  in  the  air,  put  it  into  a 
commotion,  and  caufe  thunder  and  lightning.  O- 
ther  vapours  that  are  lighter  gather  into  clouds  and 
float  in  the  air  ;  but  when  they  become  too  heavy 
they  fall  in  dews,  fhowers  of  rain,  fnow  and  hail, 
according  as  the  air  is  more  or  lefs  heated.  Thofc 
vapours  which  are  daily  drawn  from  the  fea,  and 
carried  in  the  air  by  the  winds  to  the  tops  of  moun- 
tains, fall  there,  foak  into  them,  and  meet  in  their 
inward  cavities,  where  they  encreafe  and  fwell  till 
they  find  a  vent,  or  force  a  paffage,  and  fo  become 
plenteous  fprings  of  refrefhing  water.  By  thefe  are 
formed  rivulets  of  which  the  fmaller  rivers  are 
compofed  ;  and  thefe  latter  again  form  the  great  ri- 
vers which  return  into  the  fea  to  repair  the  lofs  it 
had  fuffered  by  the  ardent  rays  of  the  fun.  Thus  it 
is  that  all  the  irregularities  and  intemperature  of  the 
elements  which  feem  to  deilroy  nature  in  one  fea- 
fon,  ferve  to  revive  it  in  another  :  The  immoderate 
heats  of  fummer,  and  the  exceffive  cold  of  winter, 
prepare  the  beauties  of  the  fpring,  and  the  rich 
fruits  of  autumn.  All  thefe  viciilitudes,  which  feem 
to  fuperiicial  minds  the  effe£ls  of  a  fortuitous  con- 
courfe  of  irregular  caufes,  are  regulated  according 
to  wei2;ht  and  meafure,  by  that  fovereign  Wifdoni 
who  weighs  the  earth  as  a  grain  of  fand,  and  the  fea 
us  a  drop  of  water. 

Then  Zoroafter  raifed  his  thoughts   to  the  liars, 
and  explained  to  Cyrus  how  they  all  float  in  an  ac- 
tive. 
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tive,  uniform  and  infinitely  fubtile  fluid,  whicli  fills 
and  pervades  all  nature.  This  invifible  matter,  faid 
he,  does  not  adl  by  the  neceflary  law  of  a  blind 
mechanifm.  It  is,  as  it  were,  the  (a)  body  of  the 
great  Oromazes,  whofe  foul  is  truth.  By  the  one  he 
a6ls  upon  all  bodies,  and  by  the  other  he  enlightens 
all  fpirits.  His  vivifying  prefence  gives  aftivity  to 
this  pure  rether,  which  becomes  thereby  the  prima- 
ry mechanical  fpring  of  all  the  motions  in  the  hea- 
vens and  upon  the  earth  :  It  caufes  the  fixed  flars 
to  turn  upon  their  axes  while  it  makes  the  planets 
circulate  round  thofe  ftars  ;  it  tranfmits  with  an  in- 
credible velocity  the  ligKt  of  thofe  heavenly  bodies, 
as  the  air  does  founds  -,  and  it's  vibrations  as  they  are 
more  or  lefs  quick  produce  the  agreeable  variety  of 
colours,  as  thofe  of  the  air  do  the  melodious  notes 
of  mufick.  Laflly,  the  fluidity  of  liquid?,  the  co- 
hefion  of  folids,  the  gravitation,  elafticity,  attrac- 
tion, and  fermentation  of  bodies,  the  fenfation  of 
animals,  and  the  vegetation  of  plants  come  all  from 
the  adion  of  this  exceedingly  fubtile  (b)  SPIRIT 

which 

(a)  Tbife  ivbo  are  unacquahted  loitb  the  JJife  of  antiquity 
imagine  that  Zoroafier  and  Pythagoras  make  the  Deity  corporeal 
by  this  exprejjiony  and  that  it  gave  occafion  to  the  error  of  tha 
Utoicksy  "who  believed  (be  di'vine  EJJence  an  ether ial  matter  ; 
but  the  contrary  is  evident  by  the  definitions  ivhich  thofe  tivo 
fhihfopbers  give  of  the  Divinity.  Difp.  p.2j6.  and  p.  2^4.,  285.) 
It  feems  to  nie,  that  by  the  body  of  God,  they  mean  nothing  more 
than  ivhat  Sir  Ifaac  Netvton  exprrffes  by  thefe  ivords  j  Deus 
ubique  prafens  volur.tate  fua  corpora  omnia  in  infnito  fuo  uni^ 
formi  SENSORIO  movet,  adtoque  cunBas  mundi  uni'verfi. 
partes  ad  arbitrium  fuum  fingit  &  ''cf^git,  multo  magis  quam 
anima  nojira  voluntate  fud  ad  co'-poris  nofiri  membra  movenda 
valet.  Opt.  p.  ^i. 

(b)  Thefe  are  the  very  ivords  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,   Adjicere 
jam  licet  nonnulla  de  S  F  I  RIT  U  quodam  SUB  TIL  I  S  S  I- 

M  0  corpora  crajfa  pervadente,  &  in  iifdem  later-te,  cujus  vi 
&  afiiombus  particulce  corporum  ad  minima s  difiartias  je  mutuo 
A-T TRAHUN  T,  &  (ontigua  fa&ce,  C  0  U  Ai  R  E  N  -T,  & 
corpora    ELECT  RICA    agunt  ad  dijlantias  majores  ;  & 
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which  diiFufes  itfelf  throughout  all  the  immenfity 
of  fpace.  The  fame  fimple  caufe  produces  number- 
lefs,  and  eveii  contrary  effefts,  yet  without  any  con- 
fufion  in  fo  infinite  a  variety  of  motions. 

We  are  ftruck  with  furprize,  continued  the  Phi- 
lofopher,  to  fee  all  the  wonders  of  nature,  which 
difcover  themfelves  to  our  fliort  and  feeble  fight  ; 
but  how  great  would  be  our  amazement,  if  we 
could  tranfport  ourfelves  into  thofe  aetherial  fpaces, 
and  pafs  through  them  with  a  rapid  flight  ?  Each 
ilar  would  appear  an  atom  in  comparifon  of  the  im- 
menfity with  which  it  is  furrounded  :  What  would  our 
wonder  be,  if  defcending  afterwards  upon  earth,  we 
could  accommodate  our  eyes  to  the  minutenefs  of 
objedls,  and  purfae  the  fmalleft  grain  of  fand  through 
it's  infinite  divifibility  ?  Each  atom  would  appear  a 
world,  in  which  we  Ihould  doubtlefs  difcover  new 
beauties.  There  is  nothing  great,  nothing  little  in 
itfelf.;  both  the  great  and  the  little  difappear 
oy  turns  to  prefent  every  where  an  image  of  infinity 
througli  all  the  works  of  Oromazes.  What  a  folly 
is  it  tlien  to  go  about  to  explain  the  (c)  original  of 
things  by  the  mere  laws  of  matter  and  motion  ? 
The  univerfe  is  the  work  of  the  great  Oromazes ; 
he  preferves   and  governs  it  by  general  laws,  but 

LUX  emittituTj  rejle^ttur,  re/rifigitur,  iftflefiitur,  &  calefa- 
cit  -J  &  SE  N  SAT  I  0  omnii  excitatur,  &f  MEMBRA 
ANIMALlUMad  'voluntatem  moventur.  Me  never  denied 
a  jubtile  matter  in  this  fenfe,  and  it  is  in  tbisjenjt  that  I  alivays 
under/land  it.     See  Difc.  p.  288. 

(ij)  Pbilofopbia  naturalis  id  revera  pracipuum  ejl  £?  cfficium 
^^  Jinii  ut  ex  phanomenii  fine  fiBii  bypothef.bui  arguamus,  ©* 
ab  effsEiii  ratiocinatiene  progrediamur  ad  cauj'as,  donee  ad  ipfum 
demum  perviniamui  caufam  primam,  qua  fine  omni  dubio  mecha- 
Ttica  non  efi  ,  ,  .  .  atque  bis  quidem  rite  expeditis,  ex  pbanomenis 
ccnfiabit  efe  Entem  incorporeum  viventem^  intelligentetn  omni~ 
prafentem  ^ui  in  fpatio  infinite  tanquam  Senforio  Jua  res  ipfat 
ir.titne  cernaty  penitus  perfpiciat,  totaj'que  intra  Jt  prajent$t  com* 
fU^atur,     Neivt,  Opt,  p.  273, 

thefe 
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thefe  laws  are  free,  arbitrary,  and  even  diverfified 
in  the  diiFerent  regions  of  immenfity,  according  to 
the  effcds  he  would  there  produce,  and  the  various 
relations  he  would  ellablifh  between  bodies  and  fpi- 
rits.  It  is  from  him  that  every  thing  flows  ;  it  is  in 
him  that  every  thing  exifts  ;  it  is  by  him  that  every 
thing  lives ;  and  to  him  alone  fhould  all  things  be 
referred.  Without  him  all  nature  is  an  inexplicable 
asnigma  ;  with  him  the  mind  conceives  every  thing 
poflible,  even  at  the  fame  time  that  it  is  fenfible  of 
it's  own  ignorance    and  narrow  limits. 

Cyrus  was  chaimed  with  this  inllruftion  ;  new 
worlds  feemed  to  be  unvailed  before  him  ;  where 
have  I  lived,  faid  he,  till  now  ?  Thefimpleft  objedls 
contain  wonders  which  efcape  my  fight :  Every 
thing  bears  the  mark  of  an  infinite  wifdom  and 
power.  The  great  Oromazes,  ever  prefcnt  to  liis 
work,  gives  to  all  bodies  their  forms  vsid  their  ii;o- 
tions,  to  all  fpirits  tlieir  reafon  and  their  vircue^  •. 
He  beholds  them  all  in  liis  immenfity  ;  he  governs 
them,  not  by  any  necellary  laws  of  mechanifm  ;  he 
makes  and  he  changes  the  laws  by  \s'hich  he  rules 
them,  as  it  beft  fuits  with  the  defigns  of  his  juHice 
and  goodnefs. 

While  Cyrus  was  thus  entertained  with  the  con- 
verfation  of  Zoroafter,  CafTandana  affilled,  with  the 
wives  of  the  Magi,  in  celebrating  the  feflival  of  the 
Goddefs  Mythra.  The  ancient  Perfians  adored  but 
one  fole  fupreme  Deity,  but  they  confidered  the 
God  Mythras  and  the  Goddefs  Mythra,  fometimes 
as  two  emanations  from  his  fubftance,  and  at  other 
times  as  the  firil  produftions  of  his  power.  Every 
day  was  facred  to  the  great  Oromazes,  becaufe  he 
was  never  to  be  forgotten  :  But  the  feflival  of  the 
Goddefs  Mythra  was  obfcrved  only  towards  the  end 
of  the  fpring,  and  tiiat  of  Mythras  about  the  be- 
ginning of  autumn.  During  the  firft,  which  lafted 
ten  days,    tlie   women   performed   all  the  prieiily 

D  4  functions. 
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funflions,  and  the  men  did  not  alTiIl  at  it  ;  as  on 
the  other  hand  the  women  were  not  admitted  to 
the  celebration  of  the  laft.  This  reparation  of  the 
two  fexes  was  thought  neceffary,  in  order  to  preferve 
the  foul  from  all  imaginations  which  might  profane 
it's  joys  in  thefe  folemn  feftivals. 

The  ancient  Perfians  had  neither  temples  nor  al- 
tars ;  they  facrificed  upon  high  mountains  and  emi- 
nences ;  nor  did  they  ufe  libations,  or  mufick,  or 
hallowed  bread.  Zoroaller  had  made  no  change  in 
the  old  rites,  except  by  the  introdudlion  of  mufick 
into  divine  worfhip.  At  break  of  day  all  the  wives 
of  the  Magi  being  crowned  with  myrtle  and  clothed 
in  long  white  robes,  walked  tv/o  and  two  with  a 
fow  grave  pace  to  the  mount  of  Mythra;  they 
v/ere  followed  by  their  daughters  clad  in  fine  linen 
and  leading  the  vidlims  adorned  with  wreaths  of  all 
colours.  The  fummit  of  the  hill  was  a  plain  co- 
vered with  a  facred  wood  ;  feveral  villas  were  cut 
through  it,  and  all  centered  in  a  great  circus,  which 
had  been  turned  into  a  delightful  garden.  In  the 
middle  of  this  garden  there  fprang  a  fountain,  whofe 
compliant  waters  took  all  the  forms  which  art  was 
pleafed  to  give  them.  After  many  windings  and 
turnings  thefe  cryftal  Ilreams  crept  on  to  the  decli- 
vity of  the  hill,  and  there  falling  down  in  a  rapid 
torrent  from  rock  to  rock  frothed  and  foamed,  and 
at  length  loft  themfelves  in  a  deep  river  which  ran 
at  the  foot  of  the  facred  mount. 

When  the  proceffion  arrived  at  the  place  of  fa- 
crifice  two  flieep  white  as  fnow  were  led  to  the 
brink  of  the  fountain  ;  and  while  the  prieftefs  of- 
fered the  viftims  the  choir  of  women  Ibuck  their 
lyres,  and  the  young  virgins  joined  their  voices 
fmging  this  facred  hymn.     *  Oromazes  is  the  firft 

*  of  incorruptible  natures,  eternal,  unbegotten,  {eU- 

*  fafhcient,  of  all  that's  excellent  moft  excellent,  the 

*  wifeft  of  all  intelligences ;    he  beheld  liimfelf  in 

'  the 
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*  the  mirror  of  his  own  fubflance,  and  by  that  view 

*  produced  the  Goddefs  Mythra,  Mythra  the  living 

*  image  of  his  beauty,  the  original  mother  and  the 

*  immortal  virgin  ;  (he  prefented  him  the  ideas  of 

*  all  things,  and  he  gave  them  to  the  God  Mythras 

*  to  form  a  world  refembling  thofe  ideas.     Let  us 

*  celebrate  the  wifdom  of  Mythra,  let  us  do  her 

*  homage  by  our  purity  and  our  virtues,  rather  than 

*  by  our  fongs  and  praifcs.'  During  this  afl  of 
adoration,  three  times  the  mufic  pauled,  to  denote 
by  a  profound  filence  that  the  divine  Nature  tran- 
fcends  whatever  our  words  can  exprefs.  The  hymri' 
being  ended,  the  prieftefs  lighted  by  the  rays  of  the 
fun  a  fire  of  odoriferous  wood,  and  while  Ihe  there 
confumed  the  hearts  of  the  fiieep,  fang  alone  with  a 
loud  voice,  *  Mythra  defires   only  the  foul  of  the 

*  vidlim.'  Then  the  remainder  of  the  facrifice  was 
drcit  for  a  public  feaft,  of  which  they  all  ate  fitting' 
on  the  brink  of  the  facred  fountain,  where  they 
quenched  their  thirft.  During  the  repaft  twelve 
young  virgins  fang  the  fweets  of  friendlhip,  the 
charms  of  virtue,  the  peace,  innocence  and  fimplir- 
city  of  a  rural  life. 

After  this  regale  the  mothers  and  daughters  all 
afiemble  upon  a  large  green  plot  encompaffed  with 
lofty  trees  whofe  Ihady  tops  and  leafy  branches 
were  a  defence  againft  the  fcorching  heat  of  the 
fun  and  the  blafls  of  the  north  wind  :  Here  they 
diverted  themfelves  with  dancing,  running  and 
concerts  of  mufic.  Then  they  reprefented  the  ex- 
ploits of  heroes,  the  virtues  of  heroins,,  and  the 
pure  pleafures  of  the  primaeval  ftate  before  Arima- 
nius  invaded  the  empire  of  Oromazes,  and  inlpired 
mortals  with  deceitful  hopes,,  falfe  joys,  perfidious 
difgufts,  credulous  fufpicions,  and  the  inhuman  ex- 
travagancies of  profane  love.  Thefe  fports  being: 
over,  they  difperfed  themfelves  about  the  garden,, 
and  by  way  of  refrefhment  bathed  themfelves  in  the 
'         P  S  waters*- 
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waters.  Towards  fun-fet  they  defcended  the  hill 
and.  joined  the  Magi,  who  led  them  to  the  moun- 
tain of  Oromazes,  there  to  perform  the  evening 
iacrifice ;  the  vidlims  which  were  offered  ferved 
every  family  for  fupper  (for  they  had  two  repafts  on 
feftival  days)  and  they  chearfully  pafTed  the  time  till 
fleepinefs  called  them  to  reft. 

It  was  in  this  manner  that  Cafiandana  amufed  her- 
felf,  while  Zoroafter  was  difcovering  to  Cyrus  all 
the  beauties  of  the  univerfe,  and  thereby  preparing 
his  mind  for  matters  of  a  more  exalted  nature,  the 
dodrines  of  religion.  The  Philofopher  at  length 
conduced  the  Prince  with  Hyftafpes  and  Arafpes 
into  a  gloomy  and  folitary  foreft,  where  perpetual 
filence  reigned,  and  where  the  attention  could  not 
be  diverted  by  any  fenfible  object,  and  then  faid : 
It  is  not  to  enjoy  the  pleafures  of  folitude  that  we 
thus  forfake  the  fociety  of  men  ;  to  retire  from  the 
world  in  that  view  would  be  only  to  gratify  a  tri- 
fling indolence,  unworthy  the  charafter  of  wifdom  : 
But  the  aim  of  the  Magi  in  this  retreat  is  to  difen- 
gage  themfelves  from  matter,  rife  to  the  contem- 
plation of  coeleftial  things,  and  commence  an  inter- 
Courfe  with  the  pure  fpirits,  who  difcover  to  them 
all  the  fecrets  of  nature  When  mortals  have  gained 
a  complete  viftory  over  all  the  paffions  they  are  thus 
favoured  by  the  great  Oromazes :  It  is  however  but 
a  very  fniall  number  of  the  moft  purified  fages 
who  have  enjoyed  this  privilege.  Impofe  filence 
upon  your  fenfes,  raife  your  mind  above  all  vifible 
objedls,  and  liften  to  what  the  Gymnofophifts  have 
•learned  by  their  commerce  with  the  Genii.  Here 
he  was  filent  for  fome  time,  feemed  to  collefl  him- 
Telf  inwardly,  and  then  continued. 

In  the  fpaces  of  the  empyreum  a  pure  and  divine 
fire  expands   itfelf ;  by  means  of  which,  not  only 
bodies  but  fpirits  become  vifible.     (d)  In  the  midft  of 
{dj  See  (be  Dip.  ^.  ^93,  :g4, 
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tKis  Jmmenfity  is  the  great  Oromazes,  firft  principle 
of  all  things.  He  difFufes  himfelf  every  where  ;  but 
it  is  there  that  he  is  manifefted  after  a  more  glorious 
manner.  Near  him  is  ieated  the  God  Mythras,  or  the 
fecond  (e)  Spirit,  and  under  him  Pfyche,  or  the  God- 
defs  Mythra  :  around  their  throne  in  the  firll  rank 
are  the  Jyngas,  the  mofl  fublime  intelligences ;  in 
the  lower  fpheres  are  an  endlefs  number  of  Genii 
of  all  the  different  orders. 

Arimanius  chief  of  the  Jyngas  afpired  to  an  e- 
quality  with  the  God  Mythras,  and  by  his  eloquence 
perfuaded  all  the  fpirits  of  his  order  to  difturb  the 
univerfal  harmony,  and  the  peace  of  the  heavenly 
monarchy.  How  exalted  foever  the  Genii  are,  they 
are  always  finite,  and  confequently  may  be  dazzled 
and  deceived.  Now  the  love  of  one's  own  excel- 
lence is  the  moft  delicate  and  moil  imperceptible 
kind  of  delufion.  To  prevent  the  other  Genii 
from  falling  into  the  like  crime,  and  to  punifh  thofe 
audacious  fpirits,  Oromazes  only  withdrew  his  rays, 
and  immediately  the  fphere  of  Arimanius  became 
a  chaos  and  a  perpetual  night,  in  which  difcord, 
hatred,  confufion,  anarchy  and  force  alone  prevail. 
Thofe  etherial  fubftances  would  have  eternally  tor- 
mented themfelves,  if  Oromazes  had  not  mitigated 
their  miferies  ;  he  is  never  cruel  in  his  punidiments, 
lior  ads  from  a  motive  of  revenge,  for  it  is  un- 
worthy of  his  nature  ;  he  had  compafTion  on  their 
condition,  and  lent  Mythras  his  power  to  diffipate 
the  chaos.  Immediately  the  mingled  and  jarrino- 
atoms  were  feparated,  the  elements  difmtangled  and 
ranged  in  order.  In  the  midft  of  the  abyfs  was 
amaflcd   together  an  ocean  of  fire,  which  we  now 

^e)  Na*?  (tionpoi,  ''tit  tbui  that  Mythras  is  called  in  the  ora- 
tlts  luhich  pafi  uider  Zoroa/ier''  s  name,  Doubtlefs  they  are  mi 
genuine  j  hut  they  contain  the  moji  ancient  traditions,  and  the 
Jhlt  of  the  Eafiern  tbaohgy,  according  to  PfelluSj  PUtbo,  FUtirut 
und  all  the  P/attni/is  efihe  third  antury^ 
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call  the  fun  ;  it's  brightnefs  is  but  obfcurity,  when 
compared  with  that  pure  aether  which  illuminates 
the  empyreum.  Seven  globes  of  an  opaque  fub- 
ttance  roll  about  this  flaming  centre,  to  borrow  it's 
light.  The  feven  Genii,  who  were  the  chief  mini- 
fters  and  companions  of  Arimanius,  together  with 
all  the  inferior  fpirits  of  his  order,  became  the  in- 
Jiabitants  of  thefe  new  worlds,  which  the  Greeks 
call  Saturn,  Jupiter,  Mars,  Venus,  Mercury,  the 
Moon,  and  the  Earth.  The  flothful,  gloomy  and 
^nalicious  Genii,  who  love  folitude  and  darknefs, 
3iate  fociety,  and  for  ever  pine  in  a  faftidious  dif- 
content,  retired  into  Saturn.  From  hence  flow  all 
black  and  mifchievous  projedls,  perfidious  treafons, 
and  murderous  devices.  In  Jupiter  dwell  the  im- 
pious and  learned  Genii,  who  broach  monftrous 
errors,  and  endeavour  to  perfuade  men  that  the 
wniverfe  is  not  governed  by  an  eternal  Wifdom  ; 
that  the  great  Oromazes  is  not  a  luminous  princi- 
ple, but  a  blind  nature,  which  by  a  continual  agi- 
tation within  itfelf  produces  an  eternal  revolution  of 
forms.  In  Mars  are  the  Genii  who  are  enemies  of 
peace,  and  blow  up  every  where  the  fire  of  difcord, 
inhuman  vengeance,  implacable  anger,  diftraded 
ambition,  falfe  heroifm,  infatiable  of  conquering 
what  it  cannot  govern,  furious  difpute  which  feeks 
^om'.nion  over  the  underftanding,  would  opprefs 
where  it  cannot  convince,  and  is  more  cruel  in  it's 
tranfports  than  all  the  other  vices.  Venus  is  inha- 
bited by  the  impure  Genii,  whofe  aftedled  graces 
and  unbridled  appetites  are  without  talle,  friend- 
ihip,  noble  or  tender  fentiments,  or  any  other  view 
than  the  enjoyment  of  pleafures  which  engender 
the  moll  fatal  calamities.  In  Mercury  are  the  weak 
minds,  ever  in  uncertainty,  who  believe  without 
teafon,  and  doubt  without  reafon ;  the  enthufiafts 
and  the  free-thinkers,  whofe  credulity  and  incredu- 
lity proceed  equally  from  a  difordered  imagination  : 

It 
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It  dazzles  the  fight  of  fome,  fo  that  they  fee  that 
which  is  not  i  and  it  blinds  others  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner, that  they  fee  not  that  which  is.  In  the  Moon 
dwell  the  humourfom,  fantallick  and  capricious 
Genii,  who  will  and  will  not,  who  hate  at  one  time 
what  they  loved  exceffively  at  another;  and  who  by 
a  falfe  delicacy  of  felf-love  are  ever  diftruflful  of 
themfelves  and  of  their  bell  friends. 

All  thefe  Genii  regulate  the  influence  of  the  flars. 
They  are  fubjeft  to  the  Magi,  whofe  call  they  obey, 
and  difcover  to  them  all  the  fecrets  of  nature. 
Thefe  fpirits  had  all  been  voluntary  accomplices  of 
Arimanius's  crime.  There  yet  remained  a  number 
of  all  the  feveral  kinds  who  had  been  carried  away 
through  weaknefs,  inadvertency,  levity  and  (if  I 
may  venture  fo  to  fpeak )  friendfhip  for  their  compa- 
nions. Of  all  the  Genii  thefe  were  of  the  moft  li- 
mited capacities,  and  confequently  the  leait  crimi- 
nal. Oromazes  had  compaifion  on  them,  and  made 
them  defcend  into  mortal  bodies ;  they  retain  no  re  • 
membrance  of  their  former  Hate,  or  of  their  anci- 
ent^appinefs ;  it  is  from  this  number  of  Genii  that 
the  Earth  is  peopled,  and  it  is  hence  that  we  fee 
here  minds  of  all  charadlers.  The  God  Mythras  is 
inceffmtly  employed  to  cure,  purify  and  exalt  them, 
that  they  may  be  capable  of  their  iirfl  felicity. 
Thofe  who  follow  virtue  fly  away  after  death  into 
the  empyreum,  where  they  are  re-united  to  their 
origin.  Thofe  who  debafe  themfelves  by  vice,  fink 
deeper  and  deeper  into  matter,  fall  fucceflively  into 
the  bodies  of  the  meanefl:  animals,  and  run  through 
a  perpetual  circle  of  new  forms,  till  they  are  purged 
of  their  crimes  by  the  pains  which  they  undergo. 
The  evil  principle  will  confound  every  thing  for 
nine  thoufand  years ;  but  at  length  there  will  come 
a  time,  fixed  by  delliny,  when  Arimanius  will  be 
totally  defiroyed  and  exterminated ;  the  Earth  will 
change  it's  form,  univerfal  harmony  will  be  rellored, 

and 
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and  men  will  live  happy  without   any  bodily  want. 
Until   that    time   Oromazes   repofes   himfelf,     and 
Mythras  combats ;  this  interval  feems  long  to  mor- 
tals,   but,    to  a  God,  it  is  only  as  a  moment   of 
fleep. 

Cyrus  was  feized  with  aftonifhment  at  the  hear- 
ing of  thefe  fublime  things,  and  turning  to  Arafpes 
faid  to  him :  What  we  have  been  taught  hitherto  of 
Oromazes,  My  tliras  and  Arimanius,    of  the  conten- 
tion between   the   good  and  the  evil  Principle,  of 
the  revolutions  which  have  happened  in  the  higher 
fpheres,    and  of  fouls  precipitated  into  mortal  bo- 
dies, was  mixed  with   fo  many  abfurd  fiftions,  and 
wrapped  up  in  fuch  impenetrable  obfcurity,  that  we 
looked  upon  thofe  dodrines  as  vulgar  and  contemp- 
tible   notions    unworthy   of  the    eternal    Being.     I 
fee  now  that  we  confounded  the  abufes  of  thofe 
principles  with  the  principles  themfelves,   and  that 
a  contempt  for  religion  can  proceed  only  from  ig- 
norance.    All  flows  out  from  the  Deity  and  all  mull 
be  abforbed  in  him  again.     I  am  then  a  ray  of  light 
emitted   from  it's  principle,  and  I  am  to  return  to 
it.     O  Zoroafter,  you  put  within  me  a  new  and  in- 
cxhaullible   fource   of  pleafures ;     adverfities    may 
hereafter  diHrefs  me,  but  they  will  never  overwhelm 
me  ;  all  the  misfortunes  of  life  will  appear  to  me 
as  tranfient  dreams  ;  all  human  grandeur  vanifhes  ; 
J  fee  nothing   great  but  to  imitate   the  immortals, 
that  I  may  enter  again  after  death   into   their   fo- 
ciety.     O  my  father,   tell  me  by  what  way   it  is 
that  heroes  re-afcend  to  the  empyreum.     How  joy- 
ful am  I,  replied  Zoroafter,  to  fee  you  relifh  thefe 
truths  i    you   will   one   day   have   need    of    them. 
Princes  are  oftentimes  furrounded  by  impious   and 
profane  men,  who  rejedl  every  thing  that  would  be 
a  reftraint  upon   their  pajSions ;    they  will   endea- 
vour to  make  you   doubt  of  eternal  Providence, 
from  the  miferies  and  diforders  which  happen  here' 

below  ? 
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below ;  they  know  not  that  the  whole  earth  is  but 
a  Tingle  wheel  of  the  great  machine ;  their  view 
is  confined  to  a  fmall  circle  of  objefls,  and  they 
fee  nothing  beyond  it,  yet  they  will  difpute  and 
pronounce  upon  every  thing  ;  they  judge  of  nature 
and  of  it's  author  like  a  man  born  in  a  deep  cavern 
who  has  never  feen  the  beauties  of  the  univerfe, 
nor  even  the  objedls  that  are  about  him,  but  by  the 
faint  light  of  a  dim  taper.  Yes,  Cyrus,  the  har- 
mony of  the  univerfe  will  be  one  day  reftored,  and 
you  are  deftined  to  that  fublime  ftate  of  immor- 
tality J  but  you  can  rife  to  it  only  by  virtue  ;  and 
the  great  virtue  for  a  Prince  is  to  make  other  men 
happy. 

Thefe  difcourfes  of  Zoroafter  made  a  ftrong  im- 
preflion  on  the  mind  of  Cyrus ;  he  would  have 
iiiid  much  longer  with  the  Magi  in  their  foli- 
tude,  if  his  duty  had  not  called  him  back  to  his 
father's  court.  Scarce  was  he  returned  thitlier 
when  every  body  perceived  a  wonderful  change 
in  his  difcourfe  and  behaviour.  His  converfation 
with  the  Archimagus  had  llifled  his  rifing  preju- 
dices againfl  religion.  He  gradually  removed  from 
about  him  all  the  young  Satrapes  who  were  fond 
of  the  principles  of  impiety.  Upon  looking  nearly 
into  their  charadlers  he  difcovered  not  only  that 
their  hearts  were  corrupt,  void  of  all  noble  and 
generous  fentiments,  and  incapable  of  friendfliip  ; 
but  that  they  were  men  of  very  fuperficial  under- 
ftandings,  full  of  levity  and  little  qualified  for  bu- 
fmefs.  He  then  applied  himfelf  chiefly  to  the  fludy 
of  the  laws  and  of  politicks  ;  the  other  fciences 
were  but  little  cultivated  in  Perfia,  A  fad  misfor- 
tune obliged  him  at  length  to  leave  his  country  and 
travel :  CaiTandana  died,  though  in  the  flower  of 
her  age,  after  Ihe  had  brought  him  two  fous  and 
two  daughters, 

None 
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None  but  thofe  who  have  experienced  the  force  o£ 
true  love,  founded  upon  virtue,  can  imagine  the  dif- 
confolate  condition  of  Cyrus.     In  lofing  Caffandana, 
he  lofl  all.     Tafte,    reafon,   pleafure  and  duty  had 
all  united  to  augment  his  paffion  for  her  :  In  loving 
her  he  had  experienced  all  the  charms  of  love,  with- 
out knowing  either  it's  pains,    or  the  difgulls  with 
which  it  is  often  attended  :   he  felt  the  greatnefs  of 
his  lofs,   and  refufed  all  confolation.     It  is  not  the 
fudden  revolutions  in  ftates,  nor  the  heaviell  llrokes 
of  ad  verfe  fortune,  which  opprefs  the  minds  of  heroes  ; 
noble  and  generous  fouls  are  little  moved   by   any 
misfortunes  but   what  concern   the  objeAs  of  their 
fofter  paffions.     Cyrus  at  firft  gave  himfelf  wholly 
up  to  grief,  not  to  be  alleviated  by  weeping  or  com- 
plaining ;  this  filent  forrow  was  at  length  lucceeded 
by  a  torrent  of  tears.     Mandana  and  Arafpes,  who 
never  left  him,  endeavoured  to  comfort  him  no  other 
way  than  by  weeping   with   him.     Reafoning   and 
perfuafion  furnifti  no  cure  for  grief;    nor  can  friend- 
ihip  yield  relief  in  afBklion  but  by  fharing  it.     After 
he  had  long  continued  in  this  deje£lion,  he  returned 
to  fee  Zoroafter,  who  had  formerly  fufFered  a  mif- 
fortune  of  the  fame  kind.     The  converfation  of  that 
great  man  contributed  much  to  mollify  the  anguifh 
of  his  mind  ;    but  it  was  only  by  degrees  that  he  re- 
covered himfelfj   and  not  till  he  had  travelled  for 
fome  years. 
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TH  E  empire  of  the  Medes  was  at  this  time 
in  a  profound  peace.  Cambyfes  being 
fenfible  of  the  danger  to  which  he  muli 
expofe  his  fon,  fhould  he  fend  him  again  to  the 
court  of  Ecbatan,  and  tiiinking  that  Cyrus  could 
not  better  employ  the  pfefent  feafon  of  tranquil- 
lity, than  in  travelling  to  learn  the  manners,  laws 
and  religions  of  other  nations,  he  fent  for  him  one 
day,  and  faid  to  him  :  You  are  deftined  by  the  great 
Oromazes  to  ftretch  your  conquefts  over  all  Afia  ; 
you  ought  to  put  yourfelf  into  a  condition  to  make 
thofe  nations  happy  by  your  wifdom,  which  you  fhall 
fubdue  by  your  valour.  I  defign  therefore  that  you 
Ihall  travel  into  Egypt  which  is  the  mother  of  the 
fciences,  pafs  thence  into  Greece  where  are  many 
famous  republicks,  go  afterwards  into  Crete  to 
fludy  the  laws  of  Minos,  and  return  at  lafl  by  Ba- 
bylon, that  fo  you  may  bring  back  into  your  own 
country  all  the  kinds  of  knowledge  neceifary  to  po- 
lifh  the  minds  of  your  fubjefts,  and  to  make  you 
capable  of  accomplifliing  your  high  defliny.  Your 
(lay  in  this  place  ferves  only  to  nourifh  your  grief ; 
every  objcd  here  quickens  the  mekmcholy  remem- 
brance 
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brance  of  your  lofs.  Go,  my  fon,  go  fee  and  flu- 
dy  human  nature  under  all  it's  different  forms  ;  this 
little  corner  of  the  earth,  which  we  call  our  coun- 
try, is  too  fmali  and  imperfedl  a  picliure  to  form 
thereby  a  true  and  adequate  judgment  of  man- 
kind. 

Cyrus  obeyed  his  father'^s  orders,  and  very  foon 
left  Perfia,  accompanied  by  his  friend  Arafpes.  Two 
faithful  Haves  were  all  his  attendants,  for  he  defired 
to  travel  unknown.  He  went  down  the  river  Agra- 
datus,  embarked  upon  the  Perhan  gulf,  and  foon  ar- 
rived at  the  port  of  Gerra,  upon  the  coail:  of  Ara- 
bia Felix.  Thence  he  continued  his  way  towards 
the  city  of  (f)  Macorabia.  The  ferenity  of  the  Iky, 
the  mildnefs  of  the  climate,  the  perfumes  which 
embalmed  the  air,  the  variety,  fruitfulnefs  and 
fmiling  appearance  of  nature  in  every  part,  charmed 
all  his  fenfes.  While  Cyrus  was  unweariedly  ad- 
miring the  beauties  of  the  country,  he  faw  a  man 
walking  with  a  grave  and  flow  pace,  and  who 
ieemed  buried  in  fome  profound  thought.  He  was 
already  come  near  the  Prince,  without  having  per- 
ceived him.  Cyrus  interrupted  his  meditation  to 
alk  him  the  way  to  Badeo,  where  he  was  to  embark 
for  Egypt. 

Amenophis  (for  that  was  his  name)  faluted  the 
travellers  with  great  civility,  and  having  reprefented 
to  them,  that  the  day  was  too  far  fpent  to  continue 
their  journey,  hofpitably  invited  them  to  his  rural 
habitation.  He  led  them  through  a  by-way  to  a 
little  hill  not  far  oiF,  where  he  had  formed  with  his 
own  hands  feveral  ruftick  grotto's.  A  fpring,  which 
rofe  in  the  fide  of  the  hill,  watered  with  it's  ftream 
a  little  garden  at  fome  diftance,  and  formed  a  rivu- 
let,   whofe  fweet  murmur  was   the  only  noife  that 

(f;  The prefent  Mecca y  a  place  ivhicb  hai  ever  been  ejleemei 
loly  hy  the  Arabians, 
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was  Iieard  in  this  abode  of  peace  and  tranquillity. 
Amenophis  let  before  his  gaefts  fome  dried  fruits 
of  all  forts,  the  clear  water  of  the  fpring  ferving 
them  for  drink,  and  he  entertained  them  with  agree- 
able converlation  during  their  repall.  An  unafFefted 
and  ferene  joy  dwelt  upon  his  countenance  ;  his 
difcourfe  was  full  of  good  fenfe,  and  of  noble  (en- 
timents,  and  he  liad  all  the  politenefs  of  a  man 
educated  at  the  courts  of  Kings.  Cyrus  obferving 
thif,  was  curious  to  know  the  caufe  of  his  retire- 
ment ;  and  in  order  to  engage  Amenophis  to  the 
greater  freedom,  he  difcovered  to  him  who  he  was, 
and  the  defign  of  his  travels  ;  he  then  intimated  to 
liim  his  defirc,  but  with  that  modell  refpedl  which 
one  ought  to  have  for  the  fecret  of  a  llranger.  A- 
menophis  underftanding  that  his  guefl  was  the  Prince 
of  Perfia,  immediately  received  hopes  of  improv- 
ing this  acquaintance  to  the  advantage  of  his  mailer, 
Apries  King  of  Egypt  ;  he  made  no  delay  therefore 
to  fatisfy  the  Prince's  curiofity,  and  endeavoured  to 
move  him  by  the  hiftory  of  his  life  and  misfortunes, 
which  he  related  in  the  following  manner. 

Though  the  family  from  which  I  am  defccnded 
be  one  of  the  ancientell  in  Egypt,  neverthclefs  by 
the  fad  viciflitude  of  human  things  our  branch  of 
it  fell  into  great  poverty.  My  father  lived  nearDi- 
ofpolis,  a  city  of  Upper-Egypt,  and  cultivated  his 
little  paternal  farm  with  his  own  hands ;  he  bred 
me  up  to  relilh  true  pleafures  in  the  fimplicity  of 
a  country  life,  to  place  my  happinefs  in  the  lludy 
of  wifdom,  and  to  make  agriculture,  hunting  and 
the  liberal  arts  my  fweetell  occupations.  It  was 
the  cuftom  of  King  Apries,  from  time  to  time 
to  make  a  progrcfs  through  the  different  provin- 
ces of  his  kingdom.  One  day  as  he  pafled  through 
a  forefl:  near  the  place  where  I  lived,  he  perceived 
me  under  the  lliade  of  a  palm-tree,  where  I  was 
reading  the  facrcd  books  of  Hermes.  I  was  then  but 

fixteen 
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fixteen  years  of  age  ;  my  youth  and  fomething  in 
my  air  drew  the  King's  attention  ;  he  came  up  to 
me,  afked  me  my  name,  my  condition,  and  what  I 
was  reading  ;  being  pleafed  with  my  anfwers,  and 
having  my  father's  confent,  he  ordered  me  to  be  con- 
duced to  his  court,  where  he  negledled  nothing  in 
my  education.  The  liking  which  Apries  had  for 
me  changed  by  degrees  into  a  confidence,  which 
feemed  to  augment  in  proportion  as  I  advanced  in 
years  ;  and  my  heart  was  full  of  afFedion  and  grati- 
tude. Being  young,  and  without  experience,  I 
thought  that  Princes  were  capable  of  friendfhip  ;  and 
I  did  not  know  that  the  Gods  have  refufed  them 
that  fweet  confolation. 

After  having  attended  him  in  his  wars  againft  the 
Sidonians  «and  Cyprians,  I  became  his  only  favourite  ; 
he  communicated  to  me  the  moft  important  fecrets 
of  the  ftate,  and  honoured  me  with  the  chief  pofts 
about  his  perfon.  I  never  loft  the  remembrance  of 
that  obfcurity  from  whence  the  King  had  drawn  me : 
I  did  not  forget  that  I  had  been  poor,  and  I  was 
afraid  of  being  rich.  Thus  I  preferved  my  integrity 
in  the  midft  of  grandeur,  and  I  went  from  time  to 
time  to  fee  my  father  in  Upper-Egypt,  of  which  I 
was  governor.  I  vifited  with  pleafure  the  grove 
where  Apries  had  found  me  :  Bleft  folitude,  faid  I 
within  myfelf,  where  I  firft  learned  the  maxims  of 
true  wifdom !  How  unhappy  fhall  I  be,  if  I  forget 
the  innocence  and  iimplicity  of  my  firft  years,  when 
I  felt  no  miftaken  defires,  and  was  unacquainted  with 
the  objefts  that  excite  them.  I  was  often  tempted 
to  quit  the  court,  and  ftay  in  this  charming  foli- 
tude ;  it  was  doubtlefs  a  pre-fentiment  of  what  was 
to  happen  to  me,  for  Apries  foon  after  fufpet^led  my 
fidelity. 

(a)  Amafjs,  who  owed  me  his  fortune,  endeavoured 

(a)  See  Herodotus ,  lib,  i,  and  z, 

to 
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to  infpire  him  with  this  diftruft ;  he  was  a  man  of 
mean  birth,  but  great  bravery ;  he  had  all  forts  of 
talents,  both  natural  and  acquired,  but  the  hidden 
fentiments  of  his  heart  were  corrupt :  When  a  man 
has  wit  and  parts,  and  efleems  nothing  facred,  it  is 
eafy  for  him  to  gain  the  favour  of  princes-  Sufpi- 
cion  was  far  from  my  heart ;  I  had  no  diftruft  of  a 
man  whom  I  had  loaded  with  benefits ;  and  the  more 
eafily  to  betray  me,  he  concealed  himfelf  under  the 
vail  of  a  profound  diflimulation.  Tho'  I  could  not 
relifli  grofs  flattery,  I  was  not  infenfible  to  delicate 
praife  ;  Amafis  foon  perceived  my  weaknefs,  and  art- 
fully made  his  advantage  of  it ;  he  affedled  a  can- 
dour, a  noblenefs  of  foul,  and  a  difmtereftednefs 
which  charmed  me  j  in  a  word,  he  gained  my  confi- 
dence to  fuch  a  degree,  that  he  was  to  me  the  fame 
that  I  was  to  the  King.  I  prefented  him  to  Apries, 
as  a  man  very  capable  of  ferving  him  ;  and  it  was  not 
long  before  he  was  allowed  a  free  accefs  to  the  Prince. 

The  King  had  great  qualities,  but  he  would  go- 
vern by  his  arbitrary  will ;  he  had  already  freed  him- 
felf from  all  fubjedlion  to  the  laws,  and  hearkened  no 
longer  to  the  council  of  the  thirty  judges.  My  love 
for  truth  would  not  always  fuffer  me  to  follow  the 
rules  of  ftridl  prudence,  and  my  attachment  to  the 
King  led  me  often  to  fpeak  to  him  in  too  ftrong 
terms,  and  with  too  little  management.  I  perceived 
by  degrees  his  coldnefs  to  me,  and  the  confidence 
he  was  beginning  to  have  in  Amafis.  Far  from  be- 
ing alarmed  at  it,  I  rejoiced  at  the  rife  of  a  man, 
whom  I  thought  not  only  my  friend,  but  zealous  for 
the  public  good.  Amafis  often  faid  to  me,  with  a 
feemingly  fincere  concern  ;  I  can  tafte  no  pleafure  in 
tlie  Prince's  favour  fince  you  are  deprived  of  it.  No 
matter,  anfwered  I,  who  does  the  good,  provided  it 
be  done. 

About  this  time  all  the  principal  cities  of  Upper 
Egypt  addreffcd  their  complaints  to  me  upon  the  ex- 
traordinary 
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traordinary  fubfidies  which  the  King  exafted ;  and  I 
wrote  circular  letters  to  pacify  the  people.  Amafis 
caufed  thefe  letters  to  be  intercepted,  and  counter- 
feiting exa6lly  my  hand-writing,  fent  others  in  my 
name  to  the  inhabitans  of  Diofpolis,  my  native  city, 
in  w'hich  he  told  them.  That  if  I  could  not  gain  the 
King  by  perfuafion,  I  would  put  myfelf  at  their  head^ 
and  oblige  him  to  treat  them  with  more  humanity. 
Thefe  people  were  naturally  inclined  to  rebellion ; 
and  believing  that  I  was  the  author  of  thofe  letters, 
imagined  they  were  in  a  fecret  treaty  with  me.  A- 
mahs  carried  on  this  correfpondence  in  my  name  for 
feveral  months.  At  length,  thinking  that  he  had 
fufficient  proofs,  he  went  and  threw  himfelf  at  the 
Prince's  feet,  laid  open  to  him  the  pretended  confpi- 
racy,  and  fhewed  him  the  forged  letters. 

I  was  immediately  arrefted,  and  put  into  a  clofe 
prifon  ;  the  day  was  fixed  when  I  was  to  be  executed 
in  a  public  manner.  Amafis  cam.e  to  fee  me  j  at  firll 
he  feemed  doubtful  and  uncertain  what  he  fliould 
think,  fufpended  in  his  judgment  by  the  knowledge 
he  had  of  my  virtue,  yet  fhaken  by  the  evidence  of 
the  proofs,  and  much  aftefted  with  my  misfortune. 
After  having  difcourfed  with  him  fome  time,  he 
feemed  convinced  of  my  innocence,  promifed  me  to 
fpeak  to  the  Prince,  and  to  endeavour  to  difcover 
the  authors  of  the  treachery.  The  more  cifedually 
to  accompliih  his  black  defigns,  he  went  to  the  Pving, 
and  by  faintly  endeavouring  to  engage  him  to  pardon 
me,  made  him  believe  that  he  adled  more  from  gra- 
titude and  compaflion  for  a  man  to  whom  he  ov/ed 
all,  than  from  a  conviftion  of  my  innocence.  Thus 
he  artfully  confirmed  him  in  the  perfuafion  of  my  be- 
ing criminal ;  and  the  King  being  naturally  fuipici- 
ous  was  inexorable. 

The  report  of  my  perfidioufnefs  being  fpread 
throughout  all  Egypt,  the  people  of  the  different  pro- 
vinces flocked  to  Sais,  to  fee  the  tragical  fpedlacle 

whicli 
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which  was  preparing  ;  but  when  the  fatal  day  came, 
feveral  of  my  friends  appeared  at  the  head  of  a  nu- 
merous crowd,  and  delivered  me  by  force  from  the 
death  which  was  ordained  me  ;    the   King's  troops 
made  fome  refillance    at  iirll:,    but  the  multitude  in- 
creafed,    and  declared  for  me.     It  was   tlien  in  my 
power  to  have  caufed  the  fame  revolution  which  A- 
mafis  has  done   fince  ;   neverthelefs  I  made  no  other 
ufe  of  this  happy  conjundure,  than   to  juftify  myfelf 
to  Apries,     I  fent  one  of  my  deliverers  to  afl'ure  him, 
that  his  injuftice  did  not   make  me  forget  my  duty  ; 
and  that  my  only  defign  was  to  convince  him  of  my 
innocence.     He  ordered  me  to  come  to  him  at  his 
palace  j  which  I  might  fafely  do,  the  people  being 
under  arras,    and  furrounding   it.     I    found   Amafis 
with  him  :     This  perfidious  man,  continuing  his  dif- 
fmiulation,  ran  to  meet  me  with  eagernefs,  and  pre- 
fenting  mc  to  the  King :  How  jo}'ful  am  I,  faid  he 
to  him,  to  fee,  that  the  condud  of  Amenophis  leaves 
you  no  room   to  doubt  of  his  fidelity !    I  fee  very 
well,  anfwered  Apries  coldly,  that  he  does  not  afpirc 
to  the  throne,  and  I  forgive  him  his  defire  of  bound- 
ing my  authority,  in  order  to  pleafe  his  countrymen. 
I  anfwered  the  King,    that   I  was  innocent  of  the 
crime  imputed  to  me,  and  was   ignorant  of  the  au- 
thor of  it.     Amafis  then  endeavoured  to  make  the 
fufpicion  fall  upon  the  King's  bell  friends,  and  molt 
faithful  fervants.     I  perceived  that  the  Prince's  mind 
was  not  cured  of  his  diilruft,   and  therefore  to  pre- 
vent any  new  accufations,  having  firft  perfuaded  the 
people  to  difperfe  themfelves,    I  retired  from  court, 
and  returned  to  my  former  folitude,  whither  I  car- 
ried nothing  back  but  my  innocence  and  poverty. 
Apries  fent  troops  to  Diofpolis,  to  prevent  an  infur- 
.  redion  there,    and  ordered  that  my  condud  ihould 
be  obferved.     Doubtlefs  he  imagined,  that  I  Ihould 
never  be  able  to  confine  myfelf  to  a  quiet  and  retired 
life,  after  having  been  in  the  highelt  employments. 

In 
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In  the  mean  while  Amafis  gained  an  abfolute  afcen- 
dant  over  the  King's  mind  ;  this  favourite  made  him 
fufpedl  and  banilh  his  bell:  friends,  in  order  to  re- 
move from  about  the  throne  thofe  who  might  hinder 
the  ufurpation  which  he  was  projedling.  An  occa- 
fion  very  foon  offered  to  put  his  wicked  defigna  in 
execution. 

(a)  The  Cyrenians,  a  colony  of  Greeks  who  were 
fettled  in  Africa,  having  taken  from  the  Lybians  a 
great  part  of  their  lands,  the  latter  fubmitted  them- 
felves  to  Apries,  in  order  to  obtain  his  prote6lion. 
The  King  of  Egypt  fent  a  great  army  into  Lybra,  to 
make  war  againft  the  Cyrenians.  This  army,  in 
which  were  many  of  thofe  malecontents  whom  Ama- 
iis  was  folicitous  to  remove  from  court,  being  <:ut 
in  pieces,  the  Egyptians  imagined  that  the  King  had 
fent  it  thither  only  to  be  deilroyed,  that  he  might 
reign  the  more  defpotically .  This  thought  provoked 
them,  and  a  league  was  formed  in  Lower -Egypt, 
which  rofe  up  in  Arms.  The  King  fent  Amafis  to 
them  to  quiet  them,  and  make  them  return  to  their 
duty  ;  and  then  it  was  that  the  defigns  of  this  perfi- 
dious minifi:er  broke  out.  Inftead  of  pacifying  them, 
he  incenfed  them  more  and  more,  put  himfelf  at 
their  head,  and  was  proclaimed  King.  The  revolt 
became  univerfal ;  Apries  was  obliged  to  leave  Sais, 
and  make  his  efcape  into  Upper  Egypt.  He  retired 
to  Diofpolis,  where  I  prevailed  upon  the  inhabitants 
to  forget  the  injuftices  he  had  done  them,  and  to  fuc- 
cour  him  in  his  misfortunes.  All  the  time  that  he 
continued  there,  I  had  free  accefs  to  his  perfon  ; 
but  I  carefully  avoided  faying  any  thing  which  might 
recal  to  his  mind  the  difgraces  he  had  made  me 
undergo. 

Apries  foon  fell  into  a  deep  melancholy ;    that 
haughty  fpirit,  which  had  been  fo  vain  as  to  imagine 

C^)  SttUendotui,  lib,  x.  wd%% 
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it  was  not  in  the  power  of  the  Gods  themfclves  to 
dethrone  him,  could  not  fupport  adverlity  ;  that 
Prince,  fo  renowned  for  his  bravery,  had  not  true 
fortitude  of  foul ;  he  had  a  thoufand  and  a  thoufand 
times  defpifed  death,  but  he  could  not  contemn  for- 
tune. I  endeavoured  to  calm  and  fupport  his  mind, 
and  to  remove  from  it  thofc  melancholy  ideas  which 
overwhelmed  him.  I  frequently  read  to  him  the 
books  of  Hermes  ;  he  v/as  particularly  Ilruck  with 
that  famous   paflage  :   '  When  the  great  Ohris  loves 

*  Princes,  he  pours  into  the  cup  of  fate  a  mixture 

*  of  good  and  ill,  that  they  may  not  forget  that  they 

*  are  men.'  Thefe  refledioiis  alleviated  by  degrees 
his  vexations ;  and  I  felt  an  unfpeakable  pleafure 
in  feeing  that  he  began  to  relifh  virtue,  and  that  it 
gave  him  inward  peace  in  the  midfl  of  his  misfor- 
tunes. He  then  applied  himfelf  with  vigour  and 
courage,  to  get  out  of  the  unhappy  fituation  in- 
to which  he  was  f\llen.  He  got  together  all  his 
faithful  fubjefts  who  had  followed  him  in  his  exile  j 
and  thefe,  being  joined  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
try whom  I  engaged  in  his  fervice,  formed  an  army 
of  fifteen  thoufand  men.  We  marched  againfi:  the 
ufurper,  and  gave  him  battle  near  Memphis ;  but 
being  overpowered  by  the  enemy's  numbers,  we 
were  entirely  defeated.  Apries  cfcaped  to  the  moun- 
tains of  Upper  Egypt,  with  the  remains  of  his  fhat- 
tered  troops ;  but  as  for  nic  I  was  taken  with  a 
crowd  of  other  prifoners,  and  without  being  known 
confined  in  a  high  tower  at  Memphis.  When  Amaf  s 
had  put  garifons-  in  all  tiie  cities  of  Upper  Egypt, 
and  had  given  dirediions  to  guard  the  palles  into  the 
mountains  in  order  to  flmt  up  Apries  there,  and  de- 
Uroy  him  by  famine,   he  returned  in  triumph  to  Sais, 

'Ehe  ufurper,  by  the  favour  and  protecflion  of  Na- 
buchodonofor  King  of  Babylon,  was  foon  after  fo- 
lenmly  crowned,  but  on  condition  that  Eg}'pt  iliould 
be  tributary  to  that  conqueror.      Scarce  v/ere  the 

E  people 
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people  quieted,  when  they  gave  way  to  that  inconflan- 
cy  which  is  natural  to  tlie  multitude  ;  they  began  to  de- 
fpiie  the  new  King  for  his  mean  birtii,  and  to  mur- 
mur againll  him  :  But  this  able  politician  fuccefsfully 
made  ufe  of  his  addrefs  to  pacify  them  and  prevent 
a  revolt.  The  Kings  of  Egypt  were  wont  to  invite 
their  courtiers  to  folemn  fealts,  and  on  tliefe  occa- 
iions  the  gucils  waflied  their  hands  with  the  Kins:  in 
a  golden  ciilcrn  kept  always  for  that  ufe  ;  Amafis 
caufed  this  cillern  to  be  made  into  aflatue  of  Serapis, 
a.nd  cxpofed  it  to  be  worfhiped  j  he  was  overjoyed  to 
fee  with  what  eagernefs  the  people  ran  from  all  parts 
to  pay  their  homage  to  it,  and  having  afTembled  the 
Egyptians,  harangued  them  in  the  Ibllowing  man- 
ner :  Hearken  to  mr,  countr)'men  ;  this  fhatue  which 
vou  now  v^orlhip  fervcd  you  heretofore  for  the  mean- 
til  ufes ;  thus  it  is  that  all  depends  upon  your  choice 
and  opinion  ;  all  authority  refides  originally  in  the 
people  ;  you  are  the  abfolute  arbiters  of  religion  and 
of  royalty,  and  create  both  your  Gods  and  your 
Kings  :  I  fet  you  free  from  the  idle  fears  both  of  the 
one  and  of  the  other,  by  letting  you  knov/  your  jull 
rights  ;  ail  men  are  born  equal,  it  is  your  will  alone 
v^^hich  makes  a  dilb'nftion  ;  when  you  are  pleafed  to 
r.ai fenny  one  to  the  higheft  rank,  he  ought  not  to 
vontijuic  in  it  but  becaul'c  it  is  your  pleafure,  and  fo 
low  only  as  )-ou  think  fit :  1  hold  my  authority  from 
■\  ou  alone  ;  you  may  take  it  back  and  give  it  to  an- 
other who  will  make  you  more  happy  than  I ;  fhew 
me  that  man,  nnd  T  Ihall  immediately  defcend  from 
the  throne,  and  Vvith  pleafure  mix  among  the  mul- 
titude. 

Amaf:s  by  this  impious  harangue,  which  flattered 
the  people,  folidly  eltablilhed  his  own  authority  ;  they 
conjured  him  to  remain  upon  the  throne,  and  he  feemed 
to  confent  to  it  as  doing  them  a  favour  iHe  is  adored 
by  tlic  Egyptians,  whom  he  governs  with  mildnefs 
and   moderation  i  gccd  })olicy  requires  it,  and   his 

ambi- 
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ambition  is   fatisfied.     He  lives  at  Sais  in  ?,  fplendor 
whicli  dazzles   thofc  who    approach  hiin ;    nothir.g 
feems  wanting   to  his  happinefs  :    But  I  am  aflarcd, 
that  inwardly  lie  is  far  different  from  what  he  appears 
outwardly  ;  he  thinks   that   every  man  about  iiim  is 
like  himfelf,  and  would  betray  him  rs  he  betrayed  his 
mafter  ;  thefe  continual  diitrulls  hinder  him  from  en- 
joying the  fruit  of  his  crime,  and  it  is  thus  that  the 
Gods  punifli  him  for  his  ufurpation  :   Cruel  remorles 
rend  his  heart,  and  dark  gloomy  cares  hang  upon  his 
brow  ;  the  anger  of  the  great  Ohris  purfues  him  every 
where  ;    the    fplendor  of  royalty   cannot  make  liini 
happy,  becaufe  he  never  talies  either  peace  of  mind, 
or  that  generous  confidence  in  the  friendfliip  of  men, 
whicli  is  the  fweetefl:  charm  of  life. 

Amenophis  was  going  on  v/ith  his  flory,  when 
Cyrus  interrupted  it,  to  afk  him  how  Amnfis  could 
get  fuch  an  afcendant  over  the  mind  of  Apries  ?  Tiie 
King,  replied  /\menophis,  wanted  neither  talents  nor 
virtues ;  but  he  did  not  love  to  be  contradifted  ; 
even  when  he  ordered  his  minillers  to  tell  him  tJie 
truth,  he  never  forgave  thofe  who  obeyed  him  ;  Iv; 
loved  flattery  while  he  affedlcd  to  Jiate  it :  Ainaf  s 
perceived  this  w^eaknefs,  and  managed  it  witji  art. 
When  Apries  made  any  difticulty  of  giving  into  tlie 
defpotic  maxims  whicli  that  perfidious  niijiiiter  wouU 
have  infpired  him  with,  he  infmuated  to  the  King, 
that  the  multitude,  being  incapable  of  reafoning,  ought 
to  be  c;overned  b\'abfolutc  authority  ;  and  that  i'rinces. 
being  the  vice-gerents  of  the  Gods,  may  acl  like 
them,  without  giving  a  reafon  of  their  condud  :  He 
fcafoned  his  counfels  with  fo  many  feeming  princi- 
ples of  virtue,  and  fuch  delicate  praife,  tliat  the 
Prince  being  feduced  made  himfeif  hated  by  iiis 
fubje£ls  witliout  perceiving  it. 

Here  Cyrus,  touched  with  this  melancholy  account 

of  an  unfortunate  King,  could  not  forbear  (ayijig  to 

Amenophis :  Methinks  Apries  is   more  to  be  pitied 
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than  blamed  ;  how  fhould  Princes  be  able  to  difcover 
treachery,'  when  it  is  concealed  with  fo  much  art  ? 
The  happinefs  of  the  people,  anfwered  Amenophis, 
makes  the  happinefs  of  the  Prince  j  their  true  inter- 
eils  are  necefi.arily  united,  whatever  pains  are  taken  to 
feparate  them.  Whofoever  attempts  to  infpire  Princes 
with  contrary  maxims,  ought  to  be  looked  upon  as 
an  enemy  of  the  ftate.  Moreover,  Kings  ought  al- 
ways to  be  apprehenhve  of  a  man  who  never  contra- 
dicts them,  and  who  tells  them  only  fuch  truths  as 
are  agreeable:  There  needs  no  farther  proof  of  the 
corruption  of  a  miniller,  than  to  fee  him  prefer  his 
mailer's  favour  to  his  glory.  In  fhort,  a  Prince 
fhould  know  how  to  make  advantage  of  his  minifters 
talents,  but  he  ought  never  to  follow  their  counfels 
blindly  ;  he  may  lend  himfelf  to  men,  but  not  yield 
himfeif  up  abfolutely  to  them. 

Ah  !  how  unhappy,  cried  out  Cyrus,  is  the  con- 
dition of  Kings !  you  fay  they  mult  only  lend  them- 
felvcs  to  men,  they  muit  not  give  themfelves  up 
without  referve  to  them  ;  they  will  never  then  be 
acquainted  with  the  charms  of  friendfhip  :  How 
rnuch  is  my  fituation  to  be  lamented,  if  the  fplendor 
of  royalty  be  incompatible  with  the  greateft  of  all  fe- 
licities ?  When  a  Prince,  replied  Amenophis,  whom 
nature  has  endowed  Vv'ith  amiable  qualities,  does  not 
foro-ct  that  he  is  a  man,  he  may  find  friends  who  will 
not  forget  that  he  is  a  King:  But  even  then,  he 
oup-ht  never  to  be  influenced  by  perfonal  inclination 
in  aff:ur3  of  Itate.  As  a  private  man,  he  mn.y  enjoy 
the  pleafures  of  a  tender  friendfliip,  but  as  a  Prince, 
he  miult  refemble  the  immortals  who  have  no  paffion. 

After  thefe  refieftions,  Am^enophis,  at  the  requeft 
of  Cyrus,  continued  his  ilory  in  the  following  man- 
ner. I  was  forgotten  for  fome  years  in  my  prifon 
at  Memphis.  My  confinement  was  fo  clofe,  that  I 
had  neith^  the  converfation  nor  the  fight  of  any 
perfon  ;  being  thus  left  in  folitude,  and  without  the 
^  -leaft 
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Icafl  comfort,  I  fuffered  the  cruel  torments  of  tire* 
fom  lonelinefs.  Man  finds  nothing  within  himfelf 
but  a  frightful  void,  which  renders  him  utterly  dif- 
confolate  ;  his  happinefs  proceeds  only  from  tiiofe 
amuiements  which  hinder  him  from  feeling  his  na- 
tural infufficiency.  I  ardently  deiired  death,  but  I 
refpeiled  the  Gods,  and  durll  not  procure  it  myfelf ; 
becaufe  I  was  perfuaded,  that  thofe  who  gave  mcj 
life  had  the  fole  right  to  take  it  away. 

One  day,  when  I  was  overwhelmed  with  the  moli: 
melancholy  reflexions,  I  heard  of  a  fudden  a  noife,^ 
as  if  fomebody  was  breaking  a  way  through  the  wall  of 
my  prifon.     It  was  a  man  who  endeavoured  to  make  _ 
liis  efcape  ;  and  in  a  few  da}'s  lie  had  made  tlie  hole 
wide  enough  to  get  into  my  chamber.     This  pri- 
foner,  though  a  llranger,  fpoke  the  Egyptian  tongue 
perfe(5lly  well ;  he  informed  me,  tliat  he  was  of  1  y  re, 
his  name  Arobal,  that  he  had  ferved  in  Apries's  arniy, 
and  had  been   taken  prifoner  at  the  fame  time  with 
me.     I  never  faw  a  man  of  a  more  eafy,  witty,  and 
agreeable  converfition  ;  he  delivered  himfelf  with 
fpirit,  delicacy  and  gracefulnefs.     Wlien  he  repeated 
the  fame  things,  there  was  always  fomcthing  new 
and  charming  in  tJie  manner.     We  related  to  er.cii 
other  our  adventures  and  misfortunes.     The  pleafure 
which  I  found  in   the  converfation  of  this  itranger 
made  me  forget  the  lofs  of  ray  liberty,  and  I  foon 
contrailed   an    intimate    friendfnip   with   him.      Ac 
length  we  were  both  brought  out  of  prifon,  but  it 
was  only  to   undergo   new  fuilerings  ;  for  we  were 
condemned  to  the  mines  :  And  now  we  had  no  longer 
any  hopes  of  freedom  but  in  death.     Friendfl-iip  how- 
ever foftened  our  mifcries,  and  we  preferved  courage 
enough  to  create  ourfelves  amufements,  even  in  the 
midil  of  misfortunes,  by  obferving  the  wonders  hid- 
den in  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 
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The  (a)  mines  are  of  a  prodigious  depth  and  ex- 
tent, and  are  inhabited  by  a  kind  of  fub terraneous 
republick,  Whofe  members  never  fee  the  day.  They 
have  nevcrthelefs  their  polity,  lav/s,  government,  fa- 
milies, houfes  and  highways,  horles  to  alliii  them 
in  their  labours,  and  cattle  to  feed  them.  There 
one  may  behold  immenie  arches,  fupported  by 
rocks  of  fait  hty,n  into  the  fiiape  of  pillars.  The 
faks  are  v*^hite,  blue,  green,  red,  and  of  all  colours, 
fo  that  an  infmite  number  of  lamps  hanging  agaiull 
thQ{e  huge  pillars,  form  a  luflrc  which  dazzles  the 
eyes,  like  that  of  diamonds,  rubies,  emeralds,  fap- 
phires,  and  ?.I1  precious  ftones.  What  feerns  incre- 
dible, a  rivulet  of  frelh  water  flows  through  thefe 
flit  mines,  and  furnilhes  drink  to  the  inhabitants. 
This  water  is  dillributed  into  canals,  cafcades,  ba- 
fons  and  refervatories  to  adorn  thefe  places  where 
tiie  ion  never  fhines,  and  to  be  made  ufe  of  in  the 
works  which  are  here  carried  on. 

After  fome  years  hard  and  painful  labour,  we 
'were  appointed  mailers  of  the  flaves.  I  had  read 
the  books  of  Hermes,  knew  his  whole  do6lrine  a- 
bout  the  myiieries  of  nature,  and  had  been  inllrudl- 
ed  in  the  occult  fciences.  We  applied  ourfelves 
to  fludy  thofe  wonders  by  experiments ;  to  defcend. 
from  known  efFeds  to  thofe  which  are  more  hid, 
and  to  re-afcend  from  thence  to  firll  caufes.  When 
we  had  examined,  compounded  and  decompounded 
bodies  of  idl  kinds  that  are  found  in  thofe  fubterra- 
neous  regions,  v/e  at  lall  difcovered  that  in  the  viii- 
ble  univerfe  there  were  but  two  principles,  the  one 
adlive,  tlie  other  paffive  ;  an  elementary  fire,  uni- 
form, univerfal,  and  Infinitely  fubtile,  and  an  origin 
v'\  virgin  earth  which  is  hard,  folid,  and  the  fub- 
ftance  of  all  bodies. 

(a)  The  prefer.t  mines  of  Vilifca,fve  mi  Jet  from  Cracciv,  re- 
Jimbk  thcj:  •n:ti^b  ate  btre  difcriiea. 

Before 
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Before  Typhon  broke  the  egg  of  the  world,  iimi 
introduced  the  evil  principle  there,  the  ethcri:il  mr.:- 
ter  penetrated  all  the  parts  of  the  virgin  earth  ;  by 
comprcifing  fome  of  them  it  gave  compadnefs  to  io- 
lids,  and  by  making  others  of  them  float  produced 
liquids ;  the  former  were  the  canals  through  vvliich 
the  latter  flowed,  in  order  to  a  univerfil  and  regular 
circulation  in  all  the  parts  of  the  univerfe  ;  the  wa- 
ters inclofed  in  the  centre  of  the  earth  not  only  per- 
fpired  through  it's  pores,  and  fupplied  that  moiilure 
which  is  necelT.iry  to  vegetation,  but  fprang  out  in 
fountains,  whofe  united  llreams  flowed  in  rivers 
great  and  fmall  to  beautify  the  face  of  nature.  The 
inward  conrtitution  of  bodies  was  then  vifible,  be- 
caufe  every  thing  was  luminous  or  tranfparent  ;  the 
earth  receiving  or  reileding  the  rays  of  light,  pro- 
duced the  agreeable  variety  of  colours,  and  there 
was  nothing  dark  or  dazzling. 

After  the  fill  of  fpirits  and  the  revolt  of  T)-- 
phon,  this  beautiful  order  was  dellroyed.  7'iie  ac- 
tive principle  vvhich  bound  together  all  the  parts 
of  our  globe,  withdrawing  itfeif,  the  waters  buri't 
forth  from  tlicir  abyfs,  and  overflovved  the  face  of 
the  earth ;  the  common  mafs  was  totally  diflblvcd, 
'twas  all  a  dark  chaos  and  an  univerfal  confufion. 
The  Goddefs  Lis,  beholding  the  ruin  of  her  work, 
refolved  to  repair  it,  yet  without  relloring  it  to  it's 
iiril  perfedion.  She  laid  the  plan  of  a  new  world, 
,  very  different  indeed  from  the  former,  but  fuch  a 
one  as  was  proper  to  be  tjie  habitatioii  of  degraded 
fpirits.  Slie  fpake,  nature  obeyed  her  voice,  and 
the  fhapelefs  chaos  took  a  form,  yet  fo,  as  that  art 
and  feeming  chance,  light  and  darknefs,  order  and 
confufion  were  mingled  throughout.  The  e.irth 
was  now  opaque,  ugly  and  iiTegalar,  like  the  intel- 
ligences tliat  inhabit  it.  Diamonds,  rubies,  eme^ 
raids  and  tJie  other  precious  Hones,  are  but  the 
ruins  oi  the  primitive  earth  which  was  all  com 
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pofed  of  fuch  materials.  Some  fay  that  the  chaos 
happened  a  lorg  time  before  the  deluge,  that  the  firll 
enfaed  upon  the  fall  of  the  Genii,  and  that  the 
other  was  the  punifhment  of  th^  crimes  of  men  :  Be 
that  as  it  will,  we  have  every  where  convincing 
proofs  of  the  univerfal  diffolving  (a)  of  the  common 
mafs.  We  find  in  the  inmoft  bowels  of  the  earth, 
in  mines  and  .upon  the  higheft  mountains,  fifhes, 
birds,  and  all  forts  of  animals  which  floated  in  the 
water,  and  are  petrified  fmce  that  inundation, 

(b)  At  prefent  all  the  fluids  and  folids  refult  from 
the  iricguJar  combination  of  the  a<Slive  and  paffive 
principle,  and  it  is  the  philofopher's  province  to  dif- 
covcr  the  general  laws  of  this  combination.  One 
may  confldcr  the  particles  of  the  pure  elementary 
f  re  as  invifible  points,  ?.nd  thofe  of  the  earth  as 
lines,  as  furfaces,  or  as  groiler  corpufcles ;  when 
the  etherial  matter  flicks  to  thofe  terreflrial  particles 
that  are  long  and  pointed,  it  produces  fpears,  darts, 
and  v/inged  arrows,  which  are  the  principles  of 
falts ;  wlien  it  brings  together,  unites  and  compref- 
{es  feveral  furfaces,  and  penetrates  them  without 
being  abforbed  in  them,  it  engenders  the  principles 
of  cryflals  ;  v/hen  it  is  imprifoned  in  the  cavities  of 
opaque  corpufcles,  it  forms  fpunges  of  fire,  or  the 
principles  of  fulphurs  ;  and  hence  refult  the  firfl: 
elements  of  all  folids  :  When  the  terrefl:rial  particles 
float  in  the  etherial  matter,  and  v>/ear  themfelvea 
round  by  rubbing  againfl  one  another,  thefe  invi- 
fible fpheres  become  the  principles  of  all  fluids  ; 
little  balls  of  mercury  when  they  are  opaque  and 
heavy,  drops  of  water  when  they  are  tranfparent  and 
light,  bubbles  of  air  when   they  are  endued  with  e- 

(aj  Dr.  fVood-warus  fypem  is  ve^y  ancient ,  and  is  to  be  found 
among  the  Abyfftnians.     See  Patntio  dilla  Rbetcrica,  p.  7 . 
(b^  See  Botrb&ave, 
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lafticity  by  the  incefllint  egrefs  and  regrefs  of  the 
etherial  matter  through  their  pores. 

From  the  combination  of  thefe  three  folids,  and 
three  fluids,  which  are  not  thcmfelves  fmiple  but 
compounded,  all  other  bodies  are  engendred.  The 
mixture  of  fulphur  with  mercury  makes  the  bafis. 
of  metals,  which  are  more  or  lefs  pure,  as  there  are 
more  or  lefs  of  the  terreilrial  particles  in  their  com- 
pofition.  Precious  Hones  are  formed  by  the  incor- 
porating of  metals  v/ith  cryital,  gold  mikes  rubies^ 
mercury  diamonds,  copper  emeralds.  The  grofler 
and  more  irregular  particles  of  earth,  when  cement- 
ed by  water,  conllitute  the  o"paque  and  common 
ftones.  Laftly,  fulphurs,  falts,  mercury  and  earth 
blended  together  in  one  common  mafs,  without  rule 
or  proportion,  produce  minenils,  half  metals,  and 
all  kinds  of  fofTils ;  while  the  more  llibtile  and  vo- 
latile parts  being  diluted  with  water  and  air,  turn 
into  liquors  and  vapours  of  all  forts. 

We  frequently  nmufed  ourfelves  vyith'  imitating 
thefe  operations  of  nature,  dliTolving  folids,  fixing 
liquids,  and  then  reducing  them  -to  their  firil  fornjs  ; 
with  mixing  fulphurs,  falts  and  minerals  together, 
in  order  to  make  them  ferment  and  thereby  engen- 
der exhalations,  clouds,  winds,  thunder,  and  all 
forts  of  meteors ;  with  making  tr.infparent  bodies 
opaque,  and  opaque  bodies  tranfparent  ;  with  fud- 
denly  changing  colours  into  their  oppofitcs  by  bard)'' 
mixing  with  them  certain  fluids  that  have  no  co- 
lour. Being  thus  entertained  with  the  fports  of 
nature  and  art,  we  were  beginning  to  make  onr 
felves  tolerably  eafy  under  our  misfortunes,  when 
heaven  rcltored  us  to  liberty,  by  a  llroke  equally  ter- 
rible and  unexpeded. 

The  fubterraneous  fires  fometimes  break  their  prL^^ 
fons  with  a  violence  that  feems  to  ihake  nature  even 
to  it's  foundations  ;  like  the  thunder  which  burfts- 
the   cloiids,  vomiting  out  flames  ajid  filling  the  air 
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with  it's  roarings.  We  frequently  felt  thofe  terri- 
ble convullions.  One  day  the  fliocks  redoubled,  the 
ear  til  fecmcd  to  groan,  and  we  expelled  no- 
thing but  death,  wlien  the  impetuous  hres  open- 
ed a  pair  ge  into  a  fpacious  cavern,  and  that  which, 
feemed  to  threaten  us  with  a  lofs  of  life  procured  us 
liberty.  We  walked  a  long  time  by  the  light  of 
our  lamps  before  we  faw  the  day  ;  but  at  length 
the  fubterraneous  pafiage  ended  at  an  old  temple, 
which  we  knew  by  the  bas-reliefs  upon  the  altar,- 
to  have  been  confecrated  to  Ohris.  We  proftrated 
ourfelves  and  adored  the  Divinity  of  the  place; 
we  h:id  no  vidims  to  offer,  nor  any  thing  where- 
with to  make  libations,  but  inftead  of  ail  facri 
Jice,  we  made  a  folcmn  vow.  For  ever  to  love 
virtue. 

This  temple  was  iituated  near  the  Arabian  gulf. 
We  embarked  in  a  veffel  which  was  bound  for  Muza, 
landed  there,  croiiI;d  a  great  part  of  Arabia  Felix, 
and  at  length  arrived  in  this  Iblitude.  The  Gods 
fecm  to  have  concealed  the  moil  beautiful  places  of 
the  earth,  from  tJiofe  who  know  not  liow  to  prize 
a.  life  of  peace  and  tranquillity.  We  found  men,  in 
thei'e  woods  and  foreits,  of  fvveet  and  humane  dif- 
pofitions,  full  of  truth  and  juftice.  We  foon  made 
onrfclves  famous  anrong  them  ;  Arabel  taught  them 
how  to  draw  the  bow,  and  throw  the  javelin  to  de- 
ilroy  the  wild  beafls  which  ravaged  their  flocks  ;  I 
amrniaed  them  in  the  laws  of  Hermes,  and  cured 
their  difeafes  by  the  help  of  hmples.  They  looked 
upon  us  as  divine  men ;  and  we  every  day  admired 
the  motions  of  beautiful  nature,  which  we  obferved 
in  them  ;  their  unaftccled  joy^  their  ingenious  fim- 
plicity,  and  their  affedionate  gratitude.  We  then 
faw  that  great  cities  and  magnificent  courts  have 
only  ferved  too  much  to  corrupt  the  manners  and 
ftntiments  of  mankind;  and  that  by  uniting  a  mul- 
titude of  men  in  the  l^me  place,  they  often  do  but 
2  unite 
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unite  and  multiply  their  pailions.  We  thanked  the 
Gods  for  our  being  undeceived  with  regard  to  thole 
falfe  pleafures,  and  even  falfe  virtues  both  political 
and  military,  which  fclf-love  has  introduced  into 
numerous  ibcieties,  and  which  only  ferve  to  delude 
men,  and  to  make  them  ilavcs  to  their  ambition.  Bat, 
alas  !  how  inconllant  are  human  things !  how  weak 
is  the  mind  of  man  !  Arobal,  that  virtuous,  affec- 
tionate, and  generous  friend,  who  had  fupported 
imprifonment  with  io  much  courage,  and  flavery 
with  fo  much  refolution,  could  not  content  himfelf 
with  a  fimple  and  uniform  life.  Having  a  genius 
for  war,  he  lighed  after  great  exploits,  and  being 
more  a  philolopher  in  fpeculation  than  in  reality, 
confeffed  to  me,  that  he  could  no  longer  bear  the 
calm  of  retirement  J  he  left  me,  and!  have  never 
feen  him  fmce. 

I  feem  to  myfclf  a  being  left  alone  upon  the 
earth  ;  Apries  perfecuted  me,  Amafis  betrayed  me, 
Arobal  forfakes  me  ;  1  find  every  where  a  friglitfu) 
\oid.  I  experience  that  friendfhip,  the  greateil  of 
all  felicities,  is  hard  to  be  met  with;  paltiouij,  frail- 
ties, a  thoufand  contrarieties  either  cool  it  or  dillurb 
it's  harmony.  Men  love  themfeives  too  much  to 
love  a  friend  well  ;  I  know  them  now,  and  I  can- 
not erteem  them  ;  "howe-*  er  I  do  not  hate  men  ;  I 
have  a  fmcere  benevolence  for  them,  and  would  do 
them  good  without  hope  of  recompence.  Wlnlit 
Amenophis  was  fpeakii.g,  one  might  fee  i.pon  tlve 
Prince's  countenance  the  different  fcntiments  and 
paffions,  wiiich  thefe  various  events  v/ould  n.itu- 
rally  raife  in  a  generous  mind.  I'he  Egyptian  hav- 
ing finiilied  the  relation  of  his  misfortunes,  Cyrus 
aiked  Jiim,  witether  he  knew  what  was  become  of 
Apries.  Amenophis  anfwercd,  I  am  informed  that 
the  King  is  yet  alive,  and  that  after  liiiving  wan- 
dered a  iorg  time  in  tlie  mountains,  he  has  at  length 
got  together  an  army  of  C2.rians  and  loiiians,  who 
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during  his  reign  and  by  his  permillion,  fettled  in 
Upper  Egypt,  and  has  made  himfelf  mailer  of  the 
city  of  Diofpolis. 

Cyrus  then  faid  to  the  Egyptian,  I  admire  the 
coRltancy  and  courage  with  which  you  have  fuftained 
the  (hocks  of  fortune,  but  I  cannot  approve  of  your 
remaining  in  this  inaclion :  It  is  not  lawful  to  en- 
joy repofe  fo  long  as  we  are  in  a  condition  to  labour 
for  the  good  of  our  country  ;  man  is  not  born  for 
himfelf  alone,  but  for  fociety  ;  Egypt  has  ftill  need 
ot  your  affiilance,  and  the  Gods  prefent  you  a  new 
opportunity  of  being  ufeful  to  her  ;-  why  do  you 
continue  a  moment  in  this  folitude  ?  An  ordinary 
virtue  is  diliieartened  by  ill  fuccefs  and  adverfe  for- 
tune, but  heroic  virtue  is  never  difcouragtd :  Let 
us  fly  to  the  affiilance  of  Aories,  and  deliver  him 
from  tne  oppreffion  of  an  ufurper.^  Amenophis  to 
incrcafe  the  ardor  of  Cyrus  feemed  very  unwilling  at 
iirf}  to  return  to  Egypt,  and  fufFered  himfelf  to  be 
long  entreated  before  he  yielded  to  the  Prince's  fo- 
iicitations. 

Cyrus,  before  he  left  Arabia,  difpatched  couriers 
to  Nabucliodonofor  King  of  B^ibylon,  v/ho  had  mar- 
ried Amytis  the  fifcer  of  Mandana,  to  folicite  his 
uncle  in  favour  of  Apries ;  then  having  concerted 
with  Amenopliis  ail  the  neccilary  meafures  to  make 
their  def^gns  fucceed,  they  fet  out  together,  croffed 
the  country  of  the  Saheans  with  great  expedition,. 
foon  arrived  upon  the  ihore  of  the  Arabian  gulf  and 
embarked  for  Eg}'pt.  Cyrus  was  furprifed  to  find 
here  a  new  kind  of  beauty  which  he  had  not  feen 
in  Arabia:  there,  all  was  the  effedl  of  fnnple  nature,, 
but  here,  every  thing  was  improved  by  art. 

It  fcldom  rains  in  Egypt,  but  the  Nile  by  it's 
regalai*  overflowings  fupplies  it  with  the  rains  and 
melted  fnows  of  other  countries.  This  river,  by 
tJie  mems  of  an  infinite  number  of  canals,  made  a 
«OiiiQiuuication  between  the  citieS;,  joined  the  great 
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fea  with  the  red  fea,  and  thus  promoted  botja  fo- 
reign and  domeflic  commerce.  The  cities  of  E- 
gypt  were  numerous,  large,  well  peopled,  full  of 
rpagnificent  temples  and  itately  palaces  :  They  rofe 
like  iflands  in  the  midlt  of  the  waters,  and  over- 
looked the  plains,  which  appeared  all  fruitful,  gay 
and  fmiling  ;  there  one  might  fee  hamlets  lieat  and 
commodious,  villages  fweetly  fituatcd,  pyramids  that 
ferved  for  the  fepalchres  of  great  men,  and  obe- 
lifks  which  contained  the  hiftory  of  their  exploits. 
Agriculture,  the  mechanic  arts  and  commerce, 
which  are  the  three  fupports  of  a  ilate,  fiourifhed 
every  where,  and  proclaimed  a  laborious  and  rich 
people,  as  well  as  a  prudent,  fleady,  and  mild  go- 
vernment. 

The  Prince  of  Perlia  could  take  but  a  curfory 
view  of  thefc  things  in  the  hafte  he  was  in  to  get  to 
Diofpolis,  where  he  joined  the  army  of  Apries. 
The  King,  touched  with  the  gcneroliiy  of  Cyrus, 
embraced  him  afFe6;ionately,  and  then  faid  to  him, 
looking  at  the  fame  time  upon  Amcnophis  ;  Prince, 
let  my  example  teach  you  to  know  men,  and  to 
love  thofe  who  have  the  honelly  and  courage  to  tell 
you  truth  when  it  is  difagrceable.  The  prefence  q£ 
the  young  hero  revived  the  hopes  of  Apries,  and 
that  of  Amenophis  contributed  much  to  augment 
his  army  ;  it  foon  increafed  to  the  number  of  thirty 
thoufind  men.  The  two  Princes  accompanied  by 
Amenophis  and  Arafpes  left  Diofpolis,  marched  a- 
gainft  the  ufurper,  and  came  in  fight  of  his  army^ 
which  was  ilrongly  encamped  near  Mempiiis. 

Apries  was  a  Prince  of  great  experience  in  the 
art  of  war,  and  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
country  ;  he  feized  all  the  advantageous  polls,  and 
pitched  his  camp  over-againll  tliat  ofAmafis.  The 
ufurper,  not  imagining  that  tlic  King  of  Egypt 
could  have  got  together  fuch  a  numerous  body  of 
troops  in  lb  fhoft  a  time,  had  marched  from  Sais 
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with  only  twenty  thoufand  men.  When  Aprles 
had  in  perfon  taken  a  view  of  the  enemy,  and  had 
difcovered  that  they  were  much  inferior  in  number, 
he  refolved  to  attack  them  in  their  camp.  The  next 
day  Cyrus  and  Arafpes,  at  the  head  of  ten  thoufand 
Carians,  forced  the  advanced  guards  of  Amafis,  and 
approached  his  lines,  and  being  foon  after  joined  by 
Apries  and  Amenophis,  broke  through  tlie  intrench- 
ments,  and  vigoroufly  attacked  the  Egyptians ;  the 
engagement  was  bloody,  and  the  victory  for  a  long 
time  doubtful.  Cyrus  impatient  to  finilh  the  battle 
by  fome  remarkable  exploit,  put  himfelf  at  the 
head  of  a  choice  body  of  cavalry,  fougJit  every 
where  for  Amafis,  and  found  him.  The  ufurper  be- 
ing a  brave  general,  as  well  as  able  politician,  was 
flying  from  rank  to  rank,  encouraging  fome,  and 
hindering  others  from  running  away.  Cyrus  lanced 
his  javelin  at  him,  crying  out.  Tyrant,  it  is  time  to 
put  an  end  to  thy  crimes  and  thy  ufurpation.  The 
javelin  pierced  the  cuirafs  of  Amafis,  and  entered 
his  body  ;  a  flream  of  blood  flowed  from  his  wound  ; 
furious  as  a  wild  boar  pierced  by  the  hunter's  fpear, 
he  came  up  to  Cyrus  with  his  drawn  fabre,  and 
raiflng  his  arm,  Rafli  youth,  he  cried,  receive  the 
reward  of  thy  audacioufnefs :  the  Prince  of  Perfia 
avoided  the  blov/,  but  when  he  would  have  taken 
his  revenge  he  found  himfelf  furrounded  by  a  troop 
of  young  Egyptians,  v/ho  came  to  the  re"lief  of  A- 
mafis.  Then  Cyrus,  like  a  young  lion  jull  robbed 
cf  his  prey,  made  himfelf  a  paifige  through  the 
enemy  ;  every  blov/  he  gave  was  mortal,  he  defend- 
ed himfelf  a  long  time,  but  was  at  laft  ready  to  be 
overpowered  when  Amenopliis  came  to  his  fuccou?, 
and  then  the  battle  was  renewed.  Amafis  notvvith- 
ilanding  his  v/ound  did  not  quit  the  field,  but  raifed 
the  drooping  courage  of  his  men,  and  made  Cyrus 
admire  both  his  bravery  and  condud.  Night  at 
length  put  an  end  to   the  aftion  i  Apries  remained 
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niafler  of  the  field,  yet  Amafis  retired  in  good  order 
with  his  troops,  repafled  the  Nile,  and  gained  the 
neighbouring  mountains  ;  the  pafTcs  into  thefe 
mountains  were  narrow  and  difficult,  and  he  re- 
folved  therefore  to  continue  in  this  fccure  poil  till 
he  was  recovered  of  his  wounds,  and  had  reinforced 
his  army. 

Apries  took  advantage  of  the  enemy's  ina6lion  to 
make  himfelfmafter  of  Memphis,  which  he  carried 
by  aflault  in  a  few  days.  Upon  this  Amafis,  with- 
out waiting  till  he  was  perfeftly  cured,  got  together 
with  incredible  expedition  an  army  cf  fifty  thou- 
fmd  men,  and  gave  a  fecond  battle.  As  Apries's 
troops  were  already  much  weakened,  the  ufurper 
overpowered  them  by  numbers,  and  took  rhe  King 
of  Egypt  prifoner.  Cyrus,  Arafpes  and  Amenophis 
fearing  to  be  furrounded,  retired  Vv'ith  the  braved 
of  the  Carian  and  Ionian  troops  to  the  city  of 
Memphis  ;  thofe  who  did  not  follow  them  were 
either  put  to  the  fword,  or  made  prifoners  of 
war. 

Amafis,  underflanding  who  the  young  hero  was 
that  had  wounded  him,  was  apprehenfive  of  his 
credit  at  the  court  of  Babylon,  and  difpatched  cou- 
riers thither  ;  till  their  return  he  contented  himfelf 
with  blocking  up  the  city,  and  retired  with  the 
greateft  part  of  his  army  to  Sais,  whither  he  like- 
wife  conduced  the  captive  King.  Amafis  paid  him 
great  honours  for  fome  days,  and  in  order  to  found 
the  inclinations  of  the  people  propofed  to  them  the 
replacing  him  on  the  throne,  but  at  the  fame  time 
fecretly  formed  a  defign  of  taking  away  his  life.. 
The  Egyptians  were  all  eamell  to  have  the  Prince 
put  to  death,  Amafis  yielded  him  to  their  pleafure, 
he  was  ftranglcd  in  his  own  palace,  and- the  unfor- 
tunate remains  of  the  Royal  Family  were  mafficrcd 
the  fame  day.  Cyrus  heard  with  grief  the  me- 
lancholy news   of  the  fate  of  Apries,    and  under- 
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flood  at  the  fame  time  by  the  return  of  his  courier* 
the  difpofitions  of  Nabuchodonofor.  Tliis  conqueror 
fent  Cyrus  word  to  abandon  Apries  to  his  fate,  but 
commanded  Amafis  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  Prince 
of  Perfia.  Cyrus  fighed  within  himfelf,  and  could 
not  forbear  faying,  I  fear  that  the  Gods  will  one  day 
feverely  punifh  Nabuchodonofor  for  his  infatiable 
thirft  of  dominion,  and  above  all,  revenge  upon  him 
bis  protedlion  of  Amafis. 

As  foon  as  the  ufurper  underllood  the  King  of 
Babylon's  pleafure,  he  ordered  his  troops  to  retire 
from  before  Memphis,  and  fet  out  in  perfon  from 
Sais  to  wait  upon  the  Prince  of  Perfia.  He  ad- 
vanced towards  Memphis  with  all  his  court,  but  Cy- 
rus refufed  to  fee  him,  and  only  wrote  him  this  let-r 
ter  :  The  faults  of  Apries  are  puniflied  by  the  crimes 
of  Amafis ;  it  is  thus  that  the  juft  Gods  fport  with, 
mortals,  and  feem  to  leave  crowns  to  the  difpofal  of 
chance  :  Thy  day  will  come.;  in  the  mean  time  I 
fend  Amenophis  to  declare  to  thee  my  will  and  plea- 
fure. Hadft  thou  any  feeling  of  virtue  the  fight  of 
him  alone  would  overwhelm  thee  with,  reproaches 
that  I  difdain  to  make  thee. 

Amenophis,  followed  by  fome  Carians,  haftened  to 
meet  Amafis,  and  found  him  not  many  furlongs  from 
Memphis.  He  was  furrounded  by  all  the  chief  men 
of  Egypt ;  'twas  an  affembly  of  old  courtiers,  wha 
had  betrayed  Apries  through  ambition,  and  of  young 
men  corrupted  by  pleafures.  Amenophis  approached 
Amafis  with  a  refolute,  noble  and  modelt  air,  and 
delivered  him  Cyrus's  letter  ;  the  uiurper  read  it, 
and  immediately  a  dark  cloud  o.erfpread  his  face  ; 
tlie  remembrance  of  his  crimes  confaanded  him,  and 
ftruck  him  dumb  ;  he  endeavoured  to  fummon  up  all 
his  confidence  but  in  vain  ;  he  call  a  look  upon  A- 
menophis,  yet  without  daring  to  fix  his  eyes  upon 
him  ;  fliame  and  remorfe  were  fucceeded  by  rage 
and  indignati'^n,    but  the  dread  of  Cyrus  forced  him 
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to  difTemble  ;  labouring  under  the  confiid  of  fo  many 
different  paflions,  he  turned  pale  and  trembled  ;  he 
would  have  fpoke,  but  utterance  failed  him ;  it  is 
thus  that  vice,  even  when  triumphant,  cannot  fupport 
the  prefcnce  of  virtue,  though  in  adverfity  and  dif- 
grace.  Amenophis  perceived  his  confuficn  and  per- 
plexity, and  only  faid  to  him,  it  is  the  will  of  Cyrus 
that  all  the  prifoners  of  war  be  fet  at  liberty,  and  be 
fuffered,  together  with  the  troops  that  are  in  Mem- 
phis, to  return  to  their  former  habitations  in  Upper 
Jigypt,  and  to  live  there  without  moleilation.  O 
Amafis,  I  have  nothing  to  demand  of  thee  for  my- 
felf,  the  prefent  difpofitions  of  thy  foul  will  not 
fuffcr  me  to  put  thee  in  mind  of  my  former  affection, 
and  thy  ingratitude  !  Mayll  thou  one  day  fee  the 
beauty  of  virtue,  repent  of  having  forfaken  her, 
and  divert  the  anger  of  heaven  which  threatens  thee. 
This  faid,  he  retired,  and  left  Amafis  covered  with, 
fhame  and  confufion  ;  he  haflened  back  to  Memphis, 
and  the  ufurper  returned  to  Sais,  after  he  had  given 
orders  to  put  Cyrus's  commands  in  execution.  From 
this  time  to  his  death  Amafis  was  always  plunged  iii 
a.  gloomy  fadnefs. 

Cyrus,  feeing  the  war  at  an  end,  applied  himfelf  to 
learn  the  hiftory,  policy  and  laws  of  ancient  Egypt  : 
He  ftayed  fomc  time  at  Memphis,  and  converfed 
every  day  with  the  prieib  of  this  city,  in  prefence 
of  Amenophis  and  Arafpes.  He  found  that  the  Egyp- 
tians <had  compofed  their  hiftory  of  an  almoit  un- 
bounded fuccefilon  of  ages ;  but  that  the  fi»5lions  with 
which  they  had  filled  their  annals  about  the  reign  of 
Ammon,  Ofiris,  Ifis  and  Orus,  were  only  allegories 
to  exprefs  the  firft  ftate  of  fouls  before  the  great 
change  which  happened  upon  the  revolt  of  Typhon  : 
They  believed,  that  after  the  origin  of  evil,  their 
country  was  the  leall  disfigured,  and  the  foonell  in- 
habited of  any.  Their  firit  King  was  named  Menes  ; 
and  their  hiitory  from  his  reign  is  reduced  to  three 
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ages  ;  the  firft,  which   reaches   to  the  time  of  the 

Sheplicrd-Kings,  takes  in  eight  hundred  years  ;  the 
fecond,  from  the  Shepherd-Kings  to  Sefoflris,  five 
hundred  ,•  the  third,  from  Sefoibis  to  Amafis,  con- 
tains more  than  feven  centuries. 

During  the  iirft  age,  Egypt  was  divided  into  feve- 
ral  dynaities  or  governmenis,  wiiich  had  each  it's 
King.  She  had  then  no  foreign  commerce,  but  con- 
fined herfelf  to  agriculture,  and  a  paftoral  life  ;  fhc  p- 
herds  were  heroes,  and  Kings  philofophers.  Inthofe 
days  lived  the  firfc  Hermes,  who  penetrated  into  all 
the  fecrets  of  nature  and  of  divinity ;  it  was  the  age 
of  occult  fciences.  The  Greeks,  fay  the  Egypdans, 
imagine  that  the  world  in  it's  infancy  was  ignorant, 
but  they  think  fo,  only  becauf;;  they  themfelvcs  are 
always  children  (a) ;  they  know  nothing  of  the  origin 
of  the  world,  it's  antiquity,  and  the  revolutions  which 
have  happened  in  it.  The  men  of  Mercury's  time 
had  yet  a  remembrance  of  the  reign  of  Ofiris,  and 
had  divers  traditional  lights  which  we  have  loft.  The 
arts  of  imitation,  poefy,  mufic,  painting,  every  thing 
within  the  province  of  the  imagination,  are  but 
fports  of  the  mind,  in  comparifon  of  the  fublime  fci- 
ences known  by  the  firil  men.  Nature  was  then 
obedient  to  the  voice  of  the  fages  ;  they  could  put 
all  it's  hidden  fprings  in  rriotion  ;  they  produced  the 
moft  amazing  prodigies  whenever  they  pleafed  ;  the 
aerial  Genii  were  fubjeft  to  them  (b)  ;  they  had  fre- 
quent intercourfe  with  the  etherial  fpirits,  and 
fometimes  with  the  pure  intelligences  that  inhabit 
the  empyreum.  We  have  loft,  laid  the  priefts  to 
Cyrus,  this  exalted  kind  of  knowledge.  We  have 
only  remaining  fome  traces  of  it  upon  our  ancient 
obelifks,  which  may  be  called,  the  regifters  of  our 
divinity,  myfteries,    and  traditions    relating   to    the 


(a)  See  the  Dif.  328. 

(b)  See  Jambltihui  de  Myjleriii  Mgyftmvm, 
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Deity  and  to  nature,  and  in  no  wife  the  annals  of  our 
civil  hiftory,  as  the  ignorant  imagine. 

The  fecond  age  was  tliat  of  the  Shepherd-Kings, 
who  came  from  Arabia ;  they  over-ran  Egypt  with 
an  army  of  two  hundred  thoufand  men.  The  igno- 
rance and  llupidity  of  thefe  uncivilized  Arabians  oc- 
cafioned  the  fublime  and  occult  fciences  to  be  defpifed 
and  forgotten  ;  their  imagination  could  receive  no- 
thing but  what  was  material  and  fenfible.  From 
their  time  the  genius  of  the  Egyptians  was  entirely 
changed  and  turned  to  the  (tudy  of  architedure,  war, 
and  all  thofe  vain  arts  and  fciences  which  are  ufe- 
Icfs  and  hurtful  to  thofe  who  can  content  themfelves 
with  hmple  nature.  It  was  then  that  idolatry  came 
into  Egypt  :  Sculpture,  painting  and  poefy  obfcured 
all  pure  ideas,  and  transformed  them  into  fenfible 
images  ;  the  vulgar  flop  there,  without  feeing  into 
the  hidden  meaning  of  the  allegories.  Some  little 
time  after  this  invafion  of  the  Arabians,  feveral  Egyp- 
tians, who  could  not  fupport  the  yoke  of  foreigners, 
left  their  country,  and  fettled  themfelves  in  colonies 
in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Hence  thofe  great  mea 
famous  in  other  nations  ;  the  Belus  of  the  Babylo- 
nians, the  Cecrops  of  the  Athenians,  and  the  Cad- 
mus of  the  Boeotians  ;  and  hence  it  is,  that  all  the 
nations  of  the  univerfe  owe  their  laws,  fciences,  and 
religion  to  Egypt.  In  this  manner  fpoke  the  priells 
to  Cyrus.  In  this  age  lived  "the  fecond  Hermes, 
called  Trifmegillus  ;  he  was  the  rellorer  of  the  an- 
cient religion  ;  he  collefted  the  laws  and  fciences  of 
the  iirft  Mercury  in  forty  two  volumes,  which .  were 
called  The  treasure  of  remedies  for  the 
SOUL,  becaufe  they  cure  the  mind  of  it's  ignorance, 
the  fourcc  of  all  evils. 

The  third  age  was  that  of  conquefts  and  luxury. 
Arts  were  perfected  more  and  more  :  cities,  edifices, 
and  pyramids  multiplied.  The  father  of  Sefollris 
caufed  all  the  chiklren,   who  were  born  tJie  fam>e 
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day  with  his  fon,  to  be  brought  to  court,  and  edu- 
cated with  the  fame  care  as  the  young  Prince.  Up- 
on the  death  of  the  King,  Sefoilris  levied  a  formi- 
dable army,  and  appointed  the  young  men  who  had 
been  educated  with  him,  to  be  tlie  officers  to  com- 
mand it  i  there  were  near  two  thoufand  of  them, 
who  were  able  to  infpire  all  the  troops  with  cou- 
rage, military  virtues,  and  attachment  to  the  Prince, 
whom  they  confidered  both  as  their  mailer  and  their 
brother.  He  formed  a  defign  of  conquering  the 
whole  world,  and  penetrated  into  the  Indies  farther 
than  either  Bacchus  or  Hercules  ;  the  Scythians  fub- 
mitted  to  his  empire  j  Thrace  and  Afia  Minor  are 
full  of  the  monuments  of  his  vidories  j  upon  thofe 
monuments  are  to  be  feen  the  proud  infcriptions  of 
Sefoftris  King  of  Kings,  and  Lord  of  Lords.  Having 
extended  his  conqueils  from  the  Ganges  to  the  Da- 
nube, and  from  the  river  Tanais  to  the  extremities  of 
Africa,  he  returned  after  nine  years  abfence,  loaded 
with  the  {polls  of  all  the  conquered  nations,  and 
drawn  in  a  chariot  by  the  Kings  whom  he  had  fub- 
dued.  His  government  was  altogether  military  and 
defpotical ;  he  lefTened  the  authority  of  the  Pontifs, 
and  transferred  their  power  to  the  commanders  of 
the  army.  After  his  death  diflentions  arofe  among 
thofe  chiefs,  and  continued  for  three  generations. 
Under  Anifis  the  Blind,  Sabacan  the  Ethiopian  took 
advantage  of  their  difcords  and  invaded  Egypt.  This 
religious  Prince  re-eftablifhed  the  power  of  the  prielb, 
reigned  fifty  years  in  a  profound  peace,  and  then  re- 
turned into  his  own  country,  in  obedience  to  the 
oracles  of  his  Gods.  The  Kingdom  thus  forfaken, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Sethon  the  high-prieft  of  Vul- 
can ;  he  entirely  dellroyed  the  art  of  war  among  the 
Egyptians,  anddefpifed  the  military  men.  The  reign' 
of  fuperlHtion,  which  enervates  the  minds  of  men, 
fucceeded  that  of  def^otic  power,  which  had  too 
much  funk  their  courage.     From  that  time  Egypt 
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was  fupported  only  by  foreign  troops,  and  it  fell  by 
degrees  into  a  kind  of  anarchy.  Twelve  Nomarchs, 
chofen  by  the  people,  Ihared  the  kingdom  between 
them,  till  one  of  them,  named  Pfammeticus,  made 
himfelf  mailer  of  all  the  rell :  Then  Egypt  recovered 
itfelf  a  little,  and  continued  pretty  powerful  for  five 
or  fix  reigns ;  but  at  length  this  ancient  kingdom 
became  tributary  to  Nabuchodonofor  King  of  Baby- 
lon. The  conquefts  of  Scfoftris  were  the  fource  of 
all  thefe  calamities.  Cyrus  perceived  by  this,  that 
Princes  who  are  infatiable  of  conquering,  are  ene- 
mies to  their  poilerity  ;  by  feeking  to  extend  their 
dominion  'too  far,  they  fap  the  foundation  of  their 
authority. 

The  ancient  laws  of  Egypt  loft  much  of  their  force 
even  in  the  reign  of  Sefofiris  ;  in  Cyrus's  time  no- 
thing remained  but  the  remembrance  of  them  :  This 
Prince  colledled  all  lie  could  learn  of  them  from  his 
converfation  with  the  great  men  and  old  fages  who 
were  then  living.  Thefe  laws  may  be  reduced  to 
three,  upon  which  all  the  rell  depend  ;  the  firfl  re- 
lates to  Kings,  the  fecond  to  polity,  and  the  third  to 
civil  juftice. 

The  kingdom  was  hereditary,  but  the  Kino-s  were 
fubjedl  to  the  laws.  The  Egyptians  efteemed  it  a 
criminal  ufurpation  upon  the  rights  of  the  great  Ofi- 
ris,  and  as  a  mad  prefumption  in  a  man  to  give  his 
will  for  a  law.  As  foon  as  the  King  rofe  in  the 
morning,  which  was  at  the  break  of  day,  when  the 
underftanding  is  cleareft,  and  the  foul  moil  ferene, 
all  matters  upon  which  he  was  to  decide  that  day, 
were  plainly  and  diilindlly  laid  before  him  ;  but  be- 
fore he  pronounced  judgment,  he  went  to  the  tem- 
ple to  invoke  the  Gods  and  to  offer  facrifice.  Being 
there  furrounded  by  all  his  court,  and  the  victims 
Handing  at  tlie  altar,  he  afliiled  at  a  prayer  full  of  in- 
flruclion,  the  form  of  which  was  as  follows  :  Great 
Ofiris !  Eye  of  the  world  and  light  of  ipirits  ;  Grant 
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to  the  Prince,  your  image,  all  royal  virtues,  that  he 
may  be  religious  towards  the  Gods,  and  benign  to- 
wards men,  moderate,  juft,  magnanimous,  generous, 
an  enemy  of  faifliood,  mailer  of  his  paffions,  punifli- 
ing  iefs  than  the  crime  deferves,  and  rewarding  be- 
yond merit  After  this  the  high-prieft  repreiented 
to  him  the  faults  he  had  committed  againft  the  laws ; 
but  it  was  always  fuppofed  that  he  fell  into  them  by 
furprife,  or  through  ignorance ;  and  the  minifters  who 
had  given  him  evil  counfels,  or  had  difguifed  the 
truth,  were  loaded  with  imprecations.  After  the 
prayer  and  the  facrifice,  they  read  to  him  the  adlions 
of  the  heroes  and  great  Kings,  that  the  monarch 
might  imitate  their  example,  and  maintain  the  laws 
v/hich  had  rendered  his  predecefTors  illuflrious,  and 
their  people  happy.  What  is  there  that  might  not 
be  hoped  for  from  Princes  accufl:omed,  as  an  eflential 
part  of  their  religion,  to  hear  daily  the  ilrongell  and 
moft  falutary  truths  ?  Accordingly,  the  greatell  num- 
ber of  the  ancient  Kings  of  Egypt  were  fo  dear  to 
their  people,  that  each  private  man  bewailed  their 
death  like  that  of  a  father. 

The  fecond  law  related  to  polity,  and  the  fubor- 
dination  of  ranks.  The  lands  were  divided  into  tliree 
parts  ;  the  firfl:  was  the  King's  domain,  the  fecond 
belonged  to  the  chief  priells,  and  the  third  to  the  mi- 
litary men.  The  common  people  were  divided  into 
three  claffes,  hufbmdmen,  fhepherds  and  artizans : 
Thefe  three  forts  made  great  improvements,  each  in 
their  profeffions  ;  they  profited  by  the  experience  of 
their  anceflors  ;  each  father  tranfmitted  his  know- 
ledge and  fkill  to  his  children  ;  no  perfon  was  al- 
lovved  to  forfake  his  hereditary  profeiTion  ;  By  this 
means  arrs  were  cultivated  and  brought  to  a  ereaC 
perfection ;  and  the  difturbances,  occafioned  by  the 
ambition  of  thofe  who  feek  to  rife  above  the  rank  in 
which  they  are  born,  were  prevented.  To  the  end 
that  no  perfon  might  be  aihamed  cf  the  lownefs  of 
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his  Hate  and  degree,  the  mechanic  arts  were  held  in 
honour.  In  the  body  politic,  as  in  the  natural,  all 
the  members  contribute  fometliing  to  the  common 
life.  In  Egypt  it  was  thought  madnefs  to  defpife  a 
man  becaule  he  ferves  his  country  in  a  laborious  em- 
ployment. And  thus  was  a  due  fubordination  of 
ranks  preferved,  without  expofnig  the  nobler  to  en- 
vy, or  the  meaner  to  contempt. 

The  third  law  regarded  civil  juflice.   Thirty  judges, 
drawn   out  of  the  principal  cities,  compofed  the  fu- 
preme  council,  which   adminiftered  juflice  through- 
out the  Kingdom  ;  the  Prince  alligned  them  revenues 
fufficient  to  free  them  from  domeltic  cares,  that  they 
might  give  their  whole   time  to  the  compofmg  of 
good  laws,  and  enforcing  the  obfcrvation  of  them ; 
they  had  no  farther  profit   of  their  labours,  except 
the  glory  and  pleafure  of  ferving  their  country.     That 
the  judges  might  not  be  impofed  upon,  fo  as  to  pafs 
unjuil  decrees,  the  pleaders  were    forbidden  that  de- 
lufive    eloquence    which  dazzles   the  underftanding, 
and  moves  the  pafiions ;  they  cxpofed  the  matters  of 
fa6t  with  a  clear  and  nervous  brevity,  ftripped  of  the 
falfe  ornaments  of  reafoning  ;    the  prefident  of  the 
fenate  wore   a  collar  of  gold  and  precious  ftones,  at 
which  hung  a  fmall  figure  without  eyes,   which  was 
called  truth  ;  he  applied  it  to  the  forehead  and  heart 
of  him  who  gained  his  caufe ;  for  that  was  the  man- 
ner of  pronouncing  fentence.     There  was  in   Egypt 
a  fort  of  juitice  unknown  in  other  nations  :  As  foon 
as  a  man  had  yielded  his  lail  breath,  he  was  brought 
to  a  trial,  and  the  publick  accufer  was  heard  againft 
him      In    cafe  it  appeared  that  the  behaviour  of  the 
deceafed  had  been  culpable,  his  memory  was  branded, 
and  he  was  refufed  burial ;   if  he  were  not  convi6led 
of  any  crime  againft  the  Gods,  or  his  country,  he 
was   entombed  with  marks  of  honour,  and  a  pane- 
gyric made  upon  him,  without  mentioning  any  thing 
of  his  birth  and  defcent.     Before  he  was  carried  to 
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the  fepulchre,  Uis  bowels  were  taken  out  and  put 
into  an  urn,  which  the  pontif  held  up  towards  the 
fun,  making  this  prayer  in  the  name  of  the  deceafed  (e). 
Great  Ofiris  !  Life  of  all  beings  !  Receive  my  manes, 
and  reunite   them  to  the  fociety  of  the  immortals  ; 
whilft  I  lived,  I  endeavoured  to  imitate  You  by  truth 
and  goodnefs ;  I  have  never  committed  any  crime 
contrary  to  focial  duty ;  I  have  reipe£led  the  Gods 
of  my  fathers,   and  have  honoured  my  parents  ;  if  I 
have  committed  any  fault  through  human  w^eaknefs, 
intemperance,  or  a  tafte  for  plealure,  thefe  bafe  fpoils 
of  my  mortal  nature   have  been  the  caufe  of  it.     As 
he  pronounced  thefe  laft  words,  he  threw  the  urn 
into   the  river,  and  the  reft  of  the  body,  when  em- 
balmed, was  depofited  in  the  pyramids.     Such  were 
the  notions  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  :  Being  full  of 
the  hopes  of  immortality,  they  imagined  that  human 
frailties  were  expiated   by  our  feparation  from  the 
mortal  body  ;    and^that  nothing  but  crimes  commit- 
ted againft  the  Gods  and  fociety  hindered  the  foul 
from  being  reunited  to  it's  origin. 

All  thefe  things  raifed  in  Cyrus  a  great  deflre  to 
inftrudl  himfelf  thoroughly  in  the  religion  of  ancient 
Egypt ;  and  for  this  purpofe  he  went  to  Thebes. 
Zoroaller  had  direfted  him  to  Sonchis  the  high  prieft 
of  this  city,  to  be  inftruded  by  him  in  all  the  reli- 
gious myfteries  of  his  country.  Sonchis  conduced 
him  into  a  fpacious  hall,  where  were  three  hundred 
ftatues  of  Egyptian  high-priefls.  This  long  fuccef- 
fion  of  pontifs  gave  the  Prince  a  high  notion  of  the 
antiquity  of  the  religion  of  Egypt,  and  a  great  cu- 
riofity  to  know  the  principles  of  it.  To  make  you 
acquainted,  faid  the  pontif,  with  the  origin  of  our 
worfhip,  fymbols  and  myfleries,  I  muft  give  you  the 
hiilory  of  Hermes  Trifmegiilus,  who  was  the  founder 
of  them. 

(cj  Porphyry  de  /^ijiinetitia,  lib,  4.  feB-  lo. 
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Siphoas,  or  Hermes,  the  fecond  of  the  name,  was 
of  the  race  of  our  firll:  fovereigns.     While  his  mo- 
ther was  with  child  of  him,  flie  went  by  fea  to  Ly- 
bia,    to  offer  a  facrifice   to  Jupiter  Hammon.     As 
fhe  coafled  along  Africa,   a  fudden  ftorm  arofe,    and 
the  veffel  perifhed  near  a  defert  ifland.     She  efcaped 
by  a  particular  proted^ion  of  the  Gods,  and  was  call 
upon    the  ifland  alone;    there  flie   lived  a  folitary 
life,  until  her  delivery,  at  which  time  flie  died.    The 
infant  remained  expofed  to  the  inclemencies  of  the 
weather,  and  the  fury  of  the  wild  beafts ;    but  hea- 
ven, which  defigned  him  for  great  purpofes,  preferved 
him  in  the  midft  of  thefe  misfortunes.     A  young 
fhe  goat,  hearing  his  cries,   came  and  fuckled  him 
till  he  was  pafl  infancy.     For  fome  years  he  fed  upore 
the  tender  grafs  with  his  nurfe,  but  afterwards  upon 
dates  and  wild  fruits,    which  feemed  to  him  a  more 
proper  food.     He  perceived  by  the  firfl  rays  of  reafori 
which  began  to  fhine  in  him,  that  he  was  not  of  the 
fame  make  with  the  beafts  ;  that  he  had  more  under- 
flanding,  invention  and  addrefs  than  they  ;  and  thence 
conjeftured,  that  he  might  be  of  a  different  nature. 

The  fhe-goat,  which  had  nouriflied  him,  died  of 
old  age.  He  was  much  furprifed  at  this  new  pha:- 
nomenon,  of  which  he  had  never  obferved  the  like 
before  ;  he  could  not  comprehend  why  fhe  continued 
fo  lonp  cold  and  without  motion  ;  he  confidered  her 
for  feveral  days ;  he  compared  all  he  faw  in  her  with 
what  he  felt  in  himfelf,  and  perceived  that  he  had  a 
beating  in  his  breaft,  and  a  principle  of  motion  in 
him,  which  was  no  longer  in  her.  The  mind  fpeaks 
to  itfelf,  without  knowing  ihc  arbitrary  names  whic.i 
we  have  afh.vcd  to  our  ideas.  Hermes  reafoned  this : 
The  goat  did  not  give  lierfelf  that  principle  of  life, 
fmce  flie  has  loft  it  and  cannot  reflore  it  to  herfelf. 

As  he  was  endowed  by  nature  with  a  wonderful 
fagacity,  he  fought  a  long  time  for  the  caufe  of  this 
change  ;  he  obferved  that  the  plants  and  trees  feemed 
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to  die,  and  to  revive  every  year,  by  the  going  away 
and  return  of  the  fun  ;  he  imagined  that  this  ftar 
was  the  principle  of  all  things,  and  he  expofed  the 
carcafe  to  it's  rays,  but  life  did  not  return  ;  on  the 
contrary  he  favv  it  putrify,  grow  dry  and  fall  to  pie- 
ces, nothing  remained  but  the  bones ;  it  is  not  the 
fun  then,  faid  he  within  himfelf,  that  gives  life  to 
animals.  He  examined  whether  it  might  not  be 
fome  other  ftar  ;  but  having  obferved  that  the  ftars 
which  (hined  in  the  night  had  neither  fo  much  heat 
nor  light  as  the  fun,  and  that  all  nature  feemed  td 
languifh  in  the  abfence  of  the  day,  he  concluded  that 
the  ftars  were  not  the  firft  principles  of  life. 

As  he  advanced  in  age,  his  underftanding  ripened, 
and  his  reflexions  became  more  profound.  He  had 
remarked  that  inanimate  bodies  could  not  move  of 
themfelves,  that  animals  did  not  reftore  motion  to 
themfelves,  when  they  had  loft  it,  and  that  the  fun 
did  not  revive  dead  bodies  ;  hence  he  inferred,  that 
there  was  in  nature  a  Firft  Mover  more  powerful 
than  the  fun  or  the  ftars,  and  which  gave  adlivity 
and  motion  to  all  bodies. 

Reflefting  afterwards  upon  himfelf  he  obferved, 
that  there  was  fomething  in  him  which  felt,  which 
thought,  and  which  compared  his  thoughts  together. 
Diflipating  minds,  wandering  about  in  vain  purfuits 
and  loft  in  amufements,  never  enter  into  themfelves  ; 
their  nobler  faculties  are  benumbed,  ftupified  and  bu- 
ried in  matter.  Hermes  not  being  diverted  by  pre- 
judice? and  pafllons,  from  liftening  to  the  ftill  voice 
of  wifdom,  which  inceffantly  calls  us  into  ourfelves, 
obeyed  that  divine  whifper  without  knowing  it ;  he 
retired  more  and  more  into  his  fpiritual  nature,  and 
by  a  fimplicity  of  heart  attained  to  the  difcovery  of 
thofe  truths,  which  others  arrive  at  by  fubtilty  of 
reafoning.  After  having  meditated  feveral  years  on 
the  operations  of  his  own  mind,  without  knowing 
or  imagining  that  there  was  any  difference  between 
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.  the  foul  and  body,  he  concluded  that  he  himfelf 
was  not  the  firft  caufe  of  thought,  any  more  than 
of  motion  ;  that  he  derived  both  the  one  and  the 
other  from  the  fame  fource,  and  confequently  that 
the  Firft  Mover  muft  have  intelligence  as  well  as 
power. 

Scarce  had  he  got  a  glimpfe  of  thefe  truths  when 
tranfported  with  joy  he  faid  within  himfelf,   'Since 

*  the  Firft  Mover  has  fo  much  power  and  wifdom, 

*  he  muft  alfo  abound  in  goodnefs ;  he  cannot  but 

*  be  ready  to  fuccour  thofe  who  have  need  of  his 

*  affiftance  ;  as  I  endeavour  to  relieve  the  animals  that 
'  want  my  help,  my  power,   my  reafon  and   my 

*  goodnefs  can  only  be  emanations  from  his.'  Man, 
in  the  midft  of  beings  that  can  give  him  no  fuccour, 
is  in  a  wretched  fituation ;  but  when  he  discovers  the 
idea  of  a  being  who  is  able  to  make  him  happy,  there 
is  nothing  can  compare  with  his  hopes  and  his  joy. 

The  defire  of  happinefs,  infeparable  from  our  na- 
ture, made  Hermes  wifh  to  fee  that  Firft  Mover,  to 
know  him,  and  to  converfe  with  him.  If  I  could, 
faid  he,  make  him  underftand  my  thoughts  and  my 
defires,  doubtlefs  he  would  render  me  more  happy 
than  I  am.  His  hopes  and  his  joy  were  foon  dis- 
turbed by  great  doubts.  Alas !  faid  he,  if  the  Firft 
Mover  be  as  good  and  beneficent  as  I  imagine  him, 
why  do  I  not  fee  him  ?  And  above  all,  why  am  I  in  this 
melancholy  folitude,  where  I  fee  nothing  like  my- 
felf,  nothing  that  feems  to  reafon  as  I  do,  nothing 
that  can  give  me  any  affiftance  !  In  the  midft  of  thefe 
perplexities,  his  weak  reafon  was  filent,  and  could 
make  no  anfwer.  His  heart  fpoke,  and  turnino-  it- 
felf  to  the  Firft  Principle,  faid  to  him  in  that  mute 
language  which  the  Gods  underftand  better  than 
words  :  Life  of  all  beings !  ftiew  thy  felf  to  me  ; 
make  me  to  know  who  thou  art,  and  what  I  am  ; 
come  and  fuccour  me  in  this  my  folitary  and  mifera- 
ble  Hate. 
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The  great  Ofiris  loves  a  pure  heart,  and  is  al- 
ways attentive  to  it's  defires.  He  ordered  the  iirll 
Hermes,  or  Mercury,  to  take  a  human  form,  and 
to  go  and  inftruft  him.  One  day,  when  young 
ynimegii\\is  was  fleeping  at  the  foot  of  a  tree, 
Hermes  came  and  fat  down  by  him.  Trifmegiftus 
when  he  awaked  was  furprifed  to  behold  a  figure 
like  his  own  j  he  uttered  fome  founds,  but  they  were 
not  articulate ;  he  difcovered  all  the  different  moti- 
ons of  his  foul,  by  thofe  tranfports,  that  earneftnefs, 
thofe  ingenuous  and  artlefs  figns,  whereby  nature 
teaches  men  to  exprefs  what  they  Urongly  feel. 
Mercury  in  a  little  time  taught  the  favage  Philofo- 
pher  the  Egyptian  language.  He  then  informed  him 
what  he  was,  and  what  he  was  to  be,  and  inftru6led 
"him  in  all  the  fciences  which  Trifmegiftus  afterwards 
taught  the  Egyptians.  He  now  began  to  difcern  fe- 
veral  marks^,  which  he  had  not  obferved  before,  of 
9,n  infinite  Wifdom  and  Power  diffufed  throughout 
all  nature  j  and  thereby  perceived  the  weaknefs  of 
human  reafon  when  left  to  itfelf  and  without  in- 
ftrudion.  He  was  aftonilhed  at  his  former  ignorance, 
but  his  new  difcoveries  produced  new  perplexities. 
One  day,  when  Mercury  was  fpeaking  to  him  of 
the  noble  deftiny  of  man,  the  dignity  of  his  nature, 
f.i)d  the  immortality  which  awaits  him,  he  anfwered ; 
'^f  the  great  Ofiris  ordains  mortals  to  fo  perfed  a 
felicity^  whence  is  it  that  they  are  born  in  fuch  ig- 
Tjorance  ?  Whence  comes  it  that  he  does  not  fnew 
himfelf  to  them,  and  difpel  their  darknefs  ?  Alas !  if 
you  had  not  come  to  enlighten  me,  I  fhould  have 
fought  long  without  difcovering  the  firft  Principle  of 
all  things,  fuch  as  you  have  made  him  known  to 
ine.  Upon  this  Mercury  unfolded  to  him  all  the 
fecrets  of  the  Egyptian  Theology,  in  the  following 
n,amier. 

|a)  The  primitive  ftate  of  man  was  very  different 
{\x)  SiS  tht  Egyptian  Theology ^  in  the  D{fc,  /».  323. 
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from  what  it  is  at  prefent.     Without,  all  the  parts 
of  the  univerfe  were  in  a  pert'ed  harmony  ;  within^ 
all  was  in  {ubje<!ition  to  the  immutable  laws  of  rea- 
fon  ;    every  one  carried   his  rule   within  his  own 
breaft,  and  all  the  nations  of  the  earth   were   but 
one  republick  of  fages.    Mankind  lived  then  without 
difcord,  ambition,  or  pomp,  in  a  perfeft  peace,  e- 
quality  and  fimplicity  :   Each  man  however  had  hi^ 
particular  qualities  and   inclinations,  but  all  inclina- 
tions were  lubfervient  to  the  love  of  virtue,  and  all 
talents  applied  to  the  difcovery  of  truth  ;  the  beau- 
ties  of  nature,    and   the  perfedions  of  it's   author, 
were  the  entertainment  and  lludy  of  the  firil  men. 
The   imagination  prefented   nothing   then   but  jull 
and  pure  ideas  ;  tlie  paflions,  being  in  fubje^lion  to 
reafon,  raifed  no  tumult  in  the  heart,  and  the  love 
of  pleafure  was  always  regulated  by  the  love  of  or- 
der.    The  God  Ofiris,  the  Goddefs  Ifis,  and  their 
fon  Orus,  came  often  and  converfed  with  men,  and 
taught  them  all  the  myfteries  of  wifdom.     This  ter- 
rellrial  life,  how  happy  foever,  was  neverthelefs  but 
the  infancy  of  our  beings,  in  which  fouls  were  pre- 
pared for   a   fucccffive  unfolding  of  intelligciice  ard 
happinefs.     When  they  had  lived  a  certain  time  up- 
on the  earth,  men  changed  their  form  without  dy- 
ing,   and  flew  away  to   the  liars,   where  with  new 
faculties,  and  new  light  they  difcovered  new  truths, 
and  enjoyed  new  pleafures  ;  from  thence  they  were 
raifed  to  another  world,  thence  to  a  third,  and  (o 
travelled  through  the  immenfe  fpaces  by  endlefs  me- 
tamorphofes. 

A  whole  age,  and  according  to  fome,  many  age^ 
paffed  in  this  manner ;  at  length  there  happened  sC 
fad  change  both  in  fpirits  and  in  bodies.  Typhon, 
chief  of  the  Genii,  and  his  companions  had  for- 
merly inhabited  our  happy  dwelling  ;  but  being  in- 
toxicated with  pride,  and  forgetting  themfelves  i'o 
far  as  to  attempt  to  fcale  heaven,  they  were  thrown 
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down  headlong,  and  buried  in  the  centre  of  the 
earth.  They  came  out  of  their  abyfs,  broke  through 
the  egg  of  the  world,  difFufed  the  evil  principle  over 
it,  and  corrupted  the  minds,  hearts  and  manners  of 
it's  inhabitants.  TJie  foul  of  the  great  Ofiris  forfook 
his  body,  which  is  Nature,  and  it  became  a  car- 
cafs.  Typhon  tore  it  in  pieces,  difperfed  it's  mem- 
bers, and  blalted  all  it's  beauties. 

From  that  time  the  body  became  fubjeft  to  dif- 
cafes  and  to  death,  the  mind  to  error  and  to  paflions ; 
the  imagination  of  man  prefents  him  now  with  no- 
thing but  chimeras  ;  his   reafon  ferves  only  to  con- 
tradict his  inclinations,  without  being  able  to  cor- 
re(5l  them  ;    the  greateft  part  of  his  pleafures   are 
falfe  and  deceitful,   and  all  his  pains,  even  his  imagi- 
nary ones,  are  real  evils  ;  his  heart  is  an  abundant 
fource  of  reftlefs  defires,  frivolous  fears,  vain  hopes, 
diforderly   inclinations,    which  fucceffively   torment 
him  ;  a  crowd  of  wild  thoughts  and  turbulent  paf- 
fions  caufe  an  inteftine  war  within  him,  make  him 
continually  take  arms   againft   himfelf,  and   render 
him  at  the  fame  time  both  an  idolater  and  an  ene- 
my of  his  ovv'n  nature.     That  which  each  man  feels 
in  himfelf,  is  a  lively  image  of  what  paffes  in  human 
fociety.     Three  different  empires  are  rifen   in   the 
world,  and  Ihare  among  them  all  charaders,  the  em- 
pire of  Opinion,  that  of  Ambition,  and  that  of 
Sensuality  :    Error  prefides  in  the  firll,  force  has 
the  dominion  in  the  fecond,  and  vanity  reigns  in  the 
third.     Such  is  the  prefent  ftate  of  human  nature. 
The  Goddefs  Ifis  goes  over  all  the  earth,  feeking  the 
difperfed,  deluded  fouls,  to  condudt  them  back  to 
the  empyreum,  while  the  God  Orus  continually  at- 
tacks the  evil  Principle.     It  is  faid,  that  he  will  at 
laft  re-eftablifh  the  reign   of  Ofiris,  and  will  banifh 
for  ever  the  monller  Typhon  ;  until  that  time  good 
Princes  may  alleviate  the  miferies  of  men,  but  they 
cannot  entirely  cure  them.     You,  continued  Mer- 
cury, 
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cury,  are  of  the  race  of  the  ancient  Kings  of  Egypt, 
and  are  deflined  by  the  great  Ofiris  to  reform  that 
kingdom  by  your  wife  laws.  He  has  preferved  yoa 
only  that  you  may  one  day  make  other  men  happy  ; 
you  will  very  foon  fee  your  own  country.  He  faid, 
and  of  a  fudden  rofe  into  the  air,  his  body  became 
tranfparent  and  difappeared  by  degrees  like  the  morn- 
ing ftar,  which  flies  at  the  approach  of  Aurora. 
He  had  a  crown  upon  his  head,  wings  at  his  feet, 
and  held  in  his  hand  a  caduceus  ;  upon  his  flowing 
robe  were  all  the  hieroglyphicks  which  Trifmegiftus 
afterwards  made  ufe  of  to  exprefs  the  myfteries  of 
Theology  and  of  nature. 

Meris  the  firft,  who  then  reigned  in  Egypt,  be- 
ing admonifhed  by  the  Gods  in  a  dream  of  all   that 
paired  in  the  defert  ifland,  fent  thither  for  the  fa- 
vage  Philofopher,  and  perceiving  the  conformity  be- 
tween his  fliory  and  the  divine  dream,  adopted  him 
for   his  fon.     Trifmegiftus,  after  the  death  of  that 
Prince,  afcended  the  throne,  and  made  Egypt  for  a 
long  time  happy  by  his  wife  laws.     He  wrote  feve- 
ral  books,  which  contained  the  divinity,  philofophy 
and  policy  of  the  Egyptians.     The  firft  Hermes  had 
invented  the  ingenious  art  of  exprefling  alt   forts  of 
founds  by  the  different  combinations   of  a  few  let- 
ters ;  an  invention  moft  wonderful  for  it's  fimplicity, 
but  not  fufficiently  admired,   becaufe  it  is  common. 
Befides   this  manner  of  writing,  there  was  another, 
which  was  confecrated  to  divine  things,  and  which 
few  perfons  underftood.     Trifmegiftus  exprefled  the 
virtues  and  the  pafllons  of  the  foul,  the  anions  and  at- 
tributes of  the  Gods,  by  the  figures  of  animals,  in- 
fers, plants,  ftars   and  divers  other  fymbolical  cha- 
rafters :    Hence  it  is  that  we  fee  fphinxes,  ferpents, 
birds  and  crocodiles  in  our  ancient  temples,  and  up- 
on our  obeliiks ;    but  they  are  not  the  objefts  of  our 
worftiip,  as  the  Greeks  fooliflily  imagine.     Trifme- 
giftus concealed  the  myfteries  of  religion  under  hie- 

F  4  roglyphicksr 
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roglyphlcks  and  allegories,  and  expofed  nothing  to 
the  eyes  of  the  vulgar  but  the  beauties  of  his  morality. 
This  has  been  the  method  of  the  fages  in  all  times, . 
and  of  the  great  legiflators  in  all  countries.  Thefe 
divine  men  were  fenfible  that  corrupted  minds  could 
have  no  relifh  for  heavenly  truths  till  the  heart  was 
purified  from  it's  paffions;  for  which  reafon  they 
ipread  over  religion  a  fecret  vail,  which  opens  and 
vanifhes  when  the  eyes  of  the  underftanding  are  able 
to  fupport  it's  brightnefs. 

Cyrus  perceived  by  this  hillory  of  Hermes,  that 
the  Ofiris,  Orus  and  Typhon  of  the  Egyptiansj  were 
the  fame  with  the  Oromazes,  Mythras  and  Arima- 
nius  of  the  Perfians ;  and  that  the  Mythology  of 
thefe  two  nations  was  founded  upon  the  fame  prin- 
ciples. The  notions  of  the  (Orientals  were  only- 
more  fimple,  clear  and  undifguifed  by  fenfible  ima- 
ges j  thofe  of  the  Egyptians  more  allegorical,  obfcure 
and  wrapt  up  in  fidlion. 

After  Sonchis  had  difcourfed  v/ith  Cyrus  in  this 
manner,  he  conducted  him  to  the  temple,  where  he 
let  him  into  all  the  ceremonies  and  mylleries  of  the 
Egyptian  worfhip  ;  a  privilege  which  had  never  been 
granted  before  to  any  Granger,  till  he  had  gone 
through  a  fevere  probation.  The  temple  was  con- 
fecrated  to  the  Goddefs  Ins,  and  built  in  an  oval 
form  to  reprefent  the  egg  of  the  world ;  over  the 
great  gate  was  this  infcription,  (b)  To  the  Goddess 
WHO  IS  one,  and  who  is  all.  The  altar  was  a 
great  obelifk  of  porphyry,  on  which  were  ingraven 
feveral  hieroglyphicks  containing  the  fecrets  of  the 
Egyptian  religion.  Towards  the  top  appeared  three 
dark  clouds,  which  feemed  to  meet  in  a  point ;  fome- 
what  lower  a  tree  planted  in  a  muddy  marfh,  upon 
whofe  branches,  which  reached  up  to  the  clouds,  fat 

(b)  Injcription   upon  a  temple  *f  ifny  xvbich  is  yet  to  be  feenat 

an 
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an  hawk ;  by  tlie  fide  of  this  tree  was  a  winged 
globe  with  a  ferpent  coming  out  of  it ;  at  the  bot- 
tom of  all,  a  crocodile  without  a  tongue  hid  itfelf  in 
the  waters  of  an  abyfs,  a  fphynx  at  the  fame  time 
walking  upon  the  furface.  On  one  fide  of  this  al- 
tar Hood  the  ftatue  of  the  Goddefs,  covered  with  a 
vail,  upon  which  were  reprefented  the  figures  of  the 
celeftial  and  terreflrial  bodies ;  on  the  other  fide 
was  the  ftatue  of  Harpocrates,  holding  one  hand  up- 
on his  mouth,  and  pointing  to  the  Goddefs  with  the 
other  (c). 

The  high-prieft,  clothed  in  his  pontifical  robes, 
explained  to  Cyrus  the  meaning  of  thefe  fymbols, 
before  he  began  the  facrifice*  We  adore,  faid  he, 
no  other  but  the  great  Ammon,  that  is  to  fay,  the 
unknown  God  ;  we  confider  him  fomctimes  as  he  is 
in  himfelf,  and  at  other  times  as  manifefted  by  na- 
ture. In  the  firll  fenfe  we  call  him  Ei6lon,  Emeph, 
Ptha,  Life,  Light,  and  Love,  all  whofe  operations, 
thoughts  and  aifedlions  being  concentred  in  himfelf, 
he  remains  in  his  folitary  unity  incomprehenfibie  to 
mortals ;  thus  confidered  (d)  we  adore  him  only  by 
lilence,  or  by  the  name  of  Incomprehensible 
DARKNESS  thrice  repeated;  and  we  reprefent  him 
by  the  clouds  which  you  fee  towards  the  top  of  the 
obclifk. 

Then  we  confider  him  as  he  has  manifefted  him- 
felf in  the  multiplicity  of  nature,  by  a  diffufive  Good- 
nefs  that  communicates  itfelf  every  where,  by  a  fo- 
vereign  Wifdom  which  forms  within  itfelf  the  ideas 
of  all  things,  and  by  an  infinite  Power  thi.^t  produ- 
ces, animates,  preferves  and  governs  whatever  has  a 

(c)  Thefe  hieroglypbichs   are  all  E/jptian,  and  are  to  be  fcurj, 
nvi'tb    tbe    explications    here  ^iz'en    cf  teem,    in  Plutarch,    Jajr~ 
h/i^bus,    Dammafciui   and  Horui  Apollo,  quoted    by  Kir.ber    and  • 
Cudivortb, 

(d)  Thii  famoui  ejcprejfion  of  the  Egyptiem  is-  prefe-ved  hy 
JDamnujfcius, 
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being.     We  call  thefe  three  forms  of  the  divinity, 
Oiiris,  Ifis,  Orus,  and  we  reprefent  them  by  many 
different  fymbols :  Sometimes  by  an  hawk,  which 
having  of  all   birds   the  moil  piercing  eye  and  the 
moft  rapid  flight,  ferves  to  exprefs  the  divine  intel- 
ligence and  adivity.     This  bird  fits  upon  the  top  of 
a  tree,  to  fignify  that  the  Eternal  Nature  is  infinitely 
exalted  above  matter,   which  is  as  dirt  in  compari- 
fon  of  the  pure  effence  of  the  Deity.     The  globe 
denotes  the  indivifible  Unity  without  beginning  or 
end,  the  ferpent  the  fupreme  Wifdom,  and  the  wings 
that  adive  Spirit  which  animates  and  gives  life  to 
all.     The  crocodile  which  appears  under  a  deep  wa- 
ter,   and   without  a  tongue,    reprefents  the   great 
Ofiris  hidden  in  the  abyfs  of  nature,  and  doing  all  in 
a  profound  filence ;  but   you  fee  walking  upon  the 
furface  of  this   abyfs   a  fphynx,  which,  being  half 
man  and  half  lion,  fignifies  the  wifdorh  and  ftrength 
of  the  two  other  principles.     Laftly  the  Goddefs 
Ifis  covered  with  a  vail,  and  having,  as  you  fee,  this 
infcription  on   her  pedellal.    Jam    all  that  is, 

HAS   BEEN,    OR  SHALL  BE,    AND    NO    MORTAL    CAN 
REMOVE    THE     VAIL    THAT    COVERS    ME,     declares, 

that  univerfal  nature  is  but  a  vail  which  covers  the 
Divinity,  and  that  no  one  can  behold  the  fplendor 
of  his  pure  and  naked  effence.  The  pofture  of  the 
God  Harpocrates  denotes  that  we  ought  never  to 
fpeak  of  the  incomprehenfible  effence  of  Ifis,  but 
only  of  her  manifeftations.  The  Egyptians  in  all 
other  places  have  forgotten  the  original  and  fublime 
meaning  of  thefe  facred  fymbols ;  they  adore  the 
animals  whofe  reprefentations  you  fee  here,  and  pay 
contributions  for  their  nourifhment ;  but  the  inha- 
bitants of  Thebes  refufe  to  do  it ;  they  acknowledge 
no  mortal  Gods,  and  adore  but  one  fole  Deity  un- 
created and  eternal  (e). 

(e)  Sec  Pktanb  in  hh  Jfii  and  OJirh, 

Cyrus 
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Cyrus  no  fooner  underftood  the  meaning  of  thefe 
hieroglyphicks,  but  he  was  the  more  defirous  of 
feeing  the  Egyptian  ceremonies  ;  and  the  facrifice 
began.  While  the  vidlims  were  offering,  and  their 
blood  ftreaming  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  there  was 
heard  the  moft  delicious  mufic :  On  a  fudden  the 
high-prieft  rifmg  up,  cried  with  a  loud  voice.  Let  us 
adore  the  great  Ammon  the  unknown  God,  the  in- 
comprehenfible  darknefs  j  thrice  he  repeated  thefe 
words,  and  thrice  the  people  fell  proflrate ;  the- 
mufic  flopped,  an  univerfal  filence  reigned,  every  one 
was  afraid  to  breathe,  lefl  he  fhould  dillurb  the  llill- 
nefs  and  tranquillity  of  the  place  ;  then  the  voices 
joining  the  inftruments,  began  this  facred  hymn, 
(f )  Let  us  celebrate  the  praifes  of  the  immortal  Ifis,- 
(he  is  the  mother  of  nature,  the  origin  of  all  things, 
the  fum  of  all  the  divine  virtues,  the  uniform  face 
of  the  Gods  and  GoddefTes  ;  by  one  fmgle  look  fhe 
enlightens  the  flars  ;  at  her  command  foft  zephyrs 
refrefh  the  earth  ;  fhe  rules  over  the  difmal  and 
filent  regions  of  hell  j  fhe  cherifhes  mortals,  and 
fhews  them  the  affedlion  of  a  mother  in  their  af- 
flidions  ;  fhe  calms  the  tempefls  of  fortune,  fhe  re- 
llrains  the  noxious  influences  of  thx  flars  ;  the  cce- 
leflial  Deities  proftrate  themfelves  before  her,  the 
infernal  powers  obey  her  ;  all  the  univerfe  adores 
her  under  different  names,  and  by  different  rites .- 
The  fervice  ended,  forty  priefls  walked  two  and  two 
from  the  temple  in  procefhon,  finging  hymns  in  ho- 
nour of  the  Gods  (g)  :  The  high  priefl  came  laft  with 
Cyrus  at  his  right  hand,  and  Amenophis  at  his  left, 
encompafTed  by  a  vafl  throng  of  people,  who  at- 
tended them  in  a  refpeftful  filence  without  tumult, 
and  conduded  the  Prince  back  to  the  palace  of  the 
Pontif. 

(f )  See  Cudiv.  p.  410. 

(g)  See  Cltoi,  A^tfc,  Strom,  6.  /.  633, 
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Cyrus  flayed  fome  days  with  Sonchis,  and  then 
prepared  to  pafs  into  Greece.  This  country  had 
filled  all  the  Eaft  with  the  fame  of  her  excellent 
laws,  brave  warriors,  and  wife  philofophers.  The 
Prince  would  gladly  have  engaged  Amenophis  to 
accompany  him  in  his  travels  ;  and  in  order  to  pre- 
vail upon  him,  promifed  that  he  would  return  by 
Babylon,  and  endeavour  to  perfuade  Nabuchodono- 
for  to  alter  his  refolutions,  O  Cyrus,  replied  Ame- 
nophis, you  are  a  ftranger  to  the  politicks  of  that 
conqueror  ;  he  refolves  to  have  none  but  tri- 
butary Kings  in  Egypt  mere  flaves  to  his  will  ; 
Amalis  is  a  man  for  his  purpofe  ;  Apries  is 
dead,  the  race  of  our  ancient  King  is  extinft,  the 
ufurper  governs  with  gentlenefs  and  moderation  ; 
Egypt  is  in  peace  and  tranquillity,  and  there  is  no 
longer  any  pretence  for  revolting.  I  am  going  back 
to  my  folitude,  where  I  fhall  find  thofe  pure  plea- 
fures,  which  are  not  to  be  met  with  at  the  courts  of 
Kings,  nor  in  the  hurry  of  bufmefs.  Go,  Prince, 
go  render  yourfelf  worthy  to  accomplilh  the  Ora- 
cles ;  and  never  forget  in  the  midft  of  your  fuc- 
cefies  that  you  have  feen  a  Monarch,  who  was 
heretofore  trium.phant  and  glorious,  driven  on  a 
fudden  from  his  throne,  and  become  the  fport  of 
fortune.  They  parted  foon  after  ;  Amenophis  re- 
turned to  his  former  folitude  in  Arabia,  and  Cyrus 
left  Egypt  without  feeing  Amafis,  whofe  chara<Ser 
»nd  ufurpation  he  abhorred. 
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CYRUS  refolvmg  to  go  the  fhorteft  way  into 
Greece,  went  down  the  Nile  from  Memphis 
to  the  mouth  of  that  river,  and  embarked 
npon  the  Great  Sea  in  a  Phoenician  veflel,  that  was 
bound  for  Argolis.  Arafpes,  during  the  voyage,  was 
Ibmetimes  fad  and  thoughtful,  which  Cyrus  per- 
ceiving, alked  him  the  reafon.  Arafpes  anfwered. 
You  are  a  Prince,  I  dare  not  fpeak  my  heart  to  you. 
Let  us  forget  the  Prince,  faid  Cyrus,  and  converfe 
like  friends.  Well  then,  faid  Arafpes,  I  obey  :  E- 
very  thing  which  Amenophis  has  faid  upon  the  in- 
ftability  of  the  heart  of  man  in  friendfhip,  terrifies 
me  ;  I  often  feel  thofe  contrarieties  he  has  fpoken 
of ;  your  manners,  which  are  too  averfe  to  plea- 
fure,  fometimes  offend  me  ;  and,  without  doubt, 
my  imperfeftions  make  you  uneafy  in  their  turn  ; 
how  unhappy  fhould  I  be,  if  this  difference  of  cha- 
rader  could  alter  or  diminifh  our  friendfhip.  All 
men  have  their  frailties,  replied  Cyrus  ;  whoever 
look  for  a  friend  without  imperfeftions,  will  never 
find  what  he  feeks  ;  we  are  not  always  equally  con- 
tent with  ourfelves,  how  fhould  we  be  fo  with  our 
friend  ?  We  love  ourfelves  neverthelefs  with  all  our 

faults. 
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faults,  and  we  ought  to  love  our  friend  in  like  man- 
ner J  you  have  your  failings,  and  I  have  mine,  but 
our  candour  in  mutually  confeffing  our  errors,  and 
our  indulgence  in  excufmg  each  other,  ought  to  re- 
move your  fears  of  any  breach  in  our  friendfhip.  It 
is  treating  one's  friend  like  another  felf,  thus  to  Ihew 
him  our  foul  quite  naked,  and  this  ingenuity  makes 
all  imperfections  vanifh.  With  other  men  it  is  fuf- 
ficient  to  be  fmcere  by  never  aifefling  to  appear  what 
we  are  not  ;  but  with  a  friend  we  muft  be  limple,  fo 
as  to  fhew  ourfelves  even  fuch  as  we  are. 

Cyrus  then  changed  the  converfation,  and  dif- 
courfed  with  his  friend  of  all  they  had  feen  in  E- 
gypt  :  When  he  had  dwelt  a  good  while  upon  the 
beauties  of  that  country,  it's  revolutions,  fciences, 
religion  and  form  of  government,  he  thus  conclud- 
ed :  I  admire  the  wifdom  of  all  the  laws  of  ancient 
Egypt,  except  that  which  forbids  the  Egyptians  to 
quit  their  paternal  profeffions  ;  this  law  ought  to 
have  exceptions  :  We  fee  in  almoft  all  countries  and 
all  ages,  that  the  greateft  men  have  not  always  had 
the  advantage  of  an  high  birth.  There  are  in  all 
ftates  fuperior  genius's  that  would  be  rendered  ufe- 
lefs  if  confined  to  the  fphere  in  which  they  were 
born  ;  in  political  eflabliftiments  we  fhould  avoid 
every  thing  whereby  nature  may  be  conllrained  and 
genius  cramped.  The  nobleft  prerogative  of  a  King 
is  to  be  able  to  repair  the  injuftice  of  fortune,  by 
doing  jullice  to  merit. 

While  a  favourable  wind  filled  the  fails,  Arafpes,. 
calling  to  mind  the  notions  of  Zoroaller  and  the 
Magi,  difcourfed  with  Cyrus  upon  all  the  wonders 
which  are  difcoverable  in  the  vail  empire  of  the  wa- 
ters ;  of  the  conformation  of  it's  inhabitants,  which 
is  fuited  to  their  element  ;  of  the  ufe  of  their  fins, 
which  they  employ  fometimes  as  oars  to  divide  the 
water,  and  fometimes  as  wings  to  Hop  themfelves 
by   extending  them  j   of  the  delicate  membranes 

which 
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which  they  have  in  their  bodies,  and  which  they  di- 
llend  or  contrail,  to  make  themfelves  more  or  lefs 
heavy,  according  as  they  would  go  upwards  or  down- 
wards in  the  water  ;  of  the  admirable  ftrufture  of  their 
eyes,  which  are  perfe«5lly  round,  to  refradl  and  unite 
more  readily  the  rays  of  light,without  which  they  could 
not  fee  in  the  humid  element.  After  this  they  dif- 
courfed  of  the  beds  of  falts  and  bituminous  matter, 
hid  in  the  bottom  of  the  fea.  The  weight  of  each 
particle  of  thefe  falts  is  regulated  in  fuch  a  manner, 
that  the  fun  cannot  draw  them  upwards ;  whence  it 
is,  that  the  vapours  and  rains  which  fall  again  upon 
the  earth,  not  being  overcharged  with  them,  be- 
come plenteous  fources  of  frefh  water.  Then  they 
reafoned  upon  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  tide, 
which  are  not  fo  difcernible  in  the  Great  Sea  as  in 
the  Ocean  :  of  the  influence  of  the  moon  which 
caufes  thofe  regular  motions,  and  of  the  diflance  and 
magnitude  of  that  planet,  which  are  wifely  adjufted 
to  anfwer  all  our  wants ;  if  it  were  bigger  or  nearer 
to  us,  or  if  there  were  many  of  them,  the  preflTure 
being  thereby  augmented  would  raife  the  tides  too 
high,  and  the  earth  would  be  every  moment  over- 
flowed by  deluges ;  if  there  were  no  moon,  or  if  it 
were  lefs  or  at  a  greater  diflance,  the  Ocean  would 
foon  become  a  mafs  of  ftagnated  waters,  and  it's  pe- 
ftiferous  exlialations  diff*ufmg  themfelves  every  where, 
would  deftroy  plants,  bealls  and  men.  At  length 
they  came  to  difcourfe  of  that  fovereign  Power,  which 
has  difpofed  all  the  parts  of  the  univerfe  with  fo 
much  fymmetry  and  art. 

After  fome  days  failing  the  veflTel  entered  the  Sa- 
ronic  gulph,  and  foon  arrived  at  Epidaurus,  from 
whence  tlie  Prince  made  halle  to  get  to  Sparta.  This 
famous  city  was  of  a  circular  form,  and  refembled  a 
camp.  It  was  fituated  in  a  wild  and  barren  valley, 
through  which  the  Eurotas  flows,  an  impetuous  ri- 
ver which  often  lays  walle  the  whole  country  by 

it's 
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it*s  inundations.  This  valley  is  hemmed  in  on  one 
fide  by  inacceflible  mountains,  and  on  the  other  fide 
by  little  hills,  which  fcarcely  produced  what  was  ne- 
cefTary  to  fupply  the  real  wants  of  nature.  The 
fituation  of  the  country  had  contributed  very  much 
to  the  warlike  and  favage  genius  of  it's  inhabitants. 

As  Cyrus  entered  the  city  he  beheld  only  plain 
and  uniform  buildings,  very  different  from  the  ftately 
palaces   he   had  feen  in   Egypt ;    every  thing   ftill 
Ipoke  the  primitive  limplicity  of  the  Spartans :     But 
their  manners  were  upon  the  point  of  being  cor- 
rupted under,  the  reign  of  Arillon  and  Anaxandrides, 
if  Chilo  one  of  the  feven  fages  of  Greece  had  not 
prevented  it.     Thefe  two  Kings  of  the  ancient  race 
of  the  Heraclides,    Ihared  the  fovereign  power  be- 
tween them  i    one  governed  the  ftate,    the   other 
commanded  the  troops.     They  received  Cyrus  with 
more  politenefs  than  was  ufual  for  the  Spartans  to 
ihew  to  ftrangers.     They  feemed  to  have  very  little 
curiofity  about  the  manners,    fciences  and   culloms 
of  other  nations,    their  great  concern  was  to  make 
the  Prince  of  Perlia  admire  the   wifdom  of  their 
law-giver,  and  the  excellence  of  his  laws.     To  this 
end  they  prefented  Chilo  to  him.     This  Philofopher 
had  by  his  talents  acquired  great  credit  with  the 
Kings,    the  fenate  and  the  people,  and  was  looked 
upon  as  a  fecond  Lycurgus ;    nothing  was  done  at 
Lacedaemon  without  him.     The  Spartan   Sage,    in 
order  to  give  Cyrus  a  lively  notion  of  their  laws, 
manners  and  foifli  of  government,   firil  led  him  to 
the  council  of  the  Gerontes,   inflituted  by  Lycur- 
gus.    Thio  council,  where  the  two  Kings  prefided, 
was  held  in  a  hall  hung  with  mat,  that  the  magnifi- 
cence of  the  place  might  not  divert  the  fenators  at- 
tention.    It  confified   of  about  forty  perfons,    and 
was  not  liable  to  that  tumult  and   confufion  which 
frequently  reigned  in  the  debates  of  the  people  at 
Athens. 
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Till  Lycurgus's  time  the  Kings  of  Sparta  had  been 
abfolute  :  But  Eurytion,  one  of  thofe  Kings,  having 
yielded  fome  part  of  his  prerogatives  to  pleafe  the 
people,  a  republican  party  was  thereupon  formed, 
which  became  audacious  and  turbulent.  The  Kings 
would  have  refumed  their  ancient  authority,  but  the 
people  would  not  fufFer  it  ;  and  this  continual 
ilruggle  between  oppofite  powers  rent  the  ftate  to 
pieces.  To  ellablilh  an  equal  balance  of  the  regal 
and  popular  power,  which  leaned  alternately  to  ty- 
ranny and  anarchy,  Lycurgus,  in  imitation  of  Mi- 
nos, inllituted  a  council  of  twenty  eight  old  men, 
whofe  authority  keeping  a  mean  betwixt  the  two 
extremes,  delivered  Sparta  from  it's  domellic  diffen- 
tions.  An  hundred  and  thirty  years  after  him,  Theo- 
pompus  having  obferved,  that  what  had  been  refolved 
by  the  Kings  and  their  council,  was  not  always  agree- 
able to  the  multitude,  eftabliihed  certain  annual  ma- 
giftrates  called  Ephori,  who  were  chofen  by  the 
people,  and  confented  in  their  name  to  whatever 
was  determined  by  the  King  and  Senate ;  each  private 
man  looked  upon  thefe  unanimous  refolutions  as 
made  by  himfelf ;  and  in  this  union  of  the  head  with 
the  members  confilled  the  life  of  the  body  politic 
at  Sparta. 

After  Lycurgus  had  regulated  the  form  of  govern- 
ment, he  gave  the  Spartans  fuch  laws  as  were  pro- 
per to  prevent  the  diforders  occafioned  by  avarice, 
ambition  and  love.  In  order  to  expel  luxury  and 
envy  from  Sparta,  he  refolved  to  banifh  for  ever  both 
riches  and  poverty.  He  perfuaded  his  countrymen 
to  make  an  equal  diflribution  of  all  their  wealth  and 
of  all  their  lands,  decried  the  ufe  of  gold  and  filver, 
and  ordained  that  they  fhould  have  only  iron  money, 
which  was  not  current  in  foreign  countries.  He 
chofc  rather  to  deprive  the  Spartans  of  the  advan- 
tages of  commerce  with  their  neighbours,  than  to 
expofe  them  to   the  misfortune  of  bringing  home 
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from  other  nations  thofe  inftruments  of  luxury  which 
might  corrupt  them. 

The  more  firmly  to  eflablifh  an  equality  among 
the  citizens,  they  ate  together  in  public  halls ;  each 
company  had  liberty  to  choofe  it's  own  guefts,  and 
no  one  was  admitted  there  but  with  the  confent  of 
the  whole,  to  the  end  that  peace  might  not  be  dif- 
turbed  by  a  difference  of  humours  ;  a  neceflary  pre- 
caution for  men  naturally  fierce  and  warlike.  Cyrus 
went  into  thefe  public  halls,  where  the  men  were 
feated  without  any  diftindlion  but  that  of  their  age  j 
they  were  furrounded  by  children  who  waited  on 
them  :  Their  temperance  and  aufterity  of  life  was  fo 
great,  that  other  nations  ufed  to  fay.  It  was  better 
to  die,  than  to  live  like  the  Spartans.  During  the 
repalt  they  difcourfed  together  on  grave  and  ferious 
matters,  the  interefts  of  their  country,  the  lives  of 
great  men,  the  difference  between  a  good  and  bad 
citizen,  and  of  whatever  might  form  youth  to  the 
talle  of  military  virtues.  Their  difcourfe  contained 
much  fenfe  in  few  words,  for  which  reafon  the  La- 
conic flyle  has  been  admired  in  all  nations ;  by  imi« 
tating  the  rapidity  of  thought,  it  faid  all  in  a  mo- 
ment, and  gave  the  hearer  the  pleafure  of  difcovering 
a  profound  meaning  which  was  unexpreiTed  ;  the 
graceful,  fine  and  delicate  turns  of  the  Athenians, 
were  unknown  at  Lacedaemonj  the  Spartans  were 
for  ftrength  in  the  mind  as  well  as  in  the  body. 

Upon  a  folemn  feftival,  Cyrus  and  Arafpes  were 
prefent  at  the  affemblies  of  the  young  Lacedaemo- 
nians, which  were  held  within  a  large  inclofure,  fur- 
rounded  with  divers  feats  ofturf  raifed  one  above  an- 
other, in  form  of  an  amphitheater.  Young  girls  al- 
moft  naked  contended  with  boys  in  running,  wrelt- 
ling,  dancing,  and  all  forts  of  laborious  exercifes  ; 
The  young  men  were  not  permitted  to  marry  any 
but  fuch  as  they  had  vanquilhed  at  thefe  games.  Cy- 
rus was  fhocked  to  fee  the  liberty  which  reigned  in 
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thefe  public  alTemblies,  between  perfons  of  diffe- 
rent fexes,  and  could  not  forbear  reprefenting  it  to 
Chilo.  There  feems,  faid  he,  to  be  a  great  incon- 
fiftency  in  the  laws  of  Lycurgus  ;  his  aim  was  to 
cftablilh  a  republic  which  fhould  confift  only  of  war- 
riors, inured  to  all  forts  of  labours,  and  at  the  fame 
time  he  made  no  fcruple  to  expofe  them  to  fenfuality, 
the  moft  effedlual  means  to  fmk  their  courage. 

The  defign  of  Lycurgus  in  inftituting  thefe  fefti- 
vals,  replied  Chilo,  was  to  preferve  and  perpetuate 
military  virtue  in  his  republic.  That  great  law-giver 
was  well  acquainted  with  human  nature  ;  he  knew 
what  influence  the  inclinations  and  difpofitions  of 
mothers  have  upon  their  children  ;  his  intention  was 
to  make  the  Spartan  women  heroines,  that  they 
might  bring  the  republic  none  but  heroes.  Befides, 
continued  Chilo,  grofs  fenfuality  and  delicate  love 
are  equally  unknown  at  Lacedaemon  ;  it  is  only  in 
thefe  public  fellivals  that  the  familiarity  which  fo 
much  offends  you  is  allowed.  Lycurgus  thought  it 
polfible  to  deaden  the  fire  of  voluptuous  defires,  by 
accufloming  the  eye  fometimes  to  thofe  objedts  whicli 
excite  them.  At  all  other  times  the  women  are  very 
referved  ;  nay  by  our  laws  new  married  perfons  are 
permitted  to  fee  one  another  but  rarely,  and  that  in 
private  ;  and  thus  our  youth  are  formed  to  tempe- 
rance and  moderation,  even  in  the  moft  lawful  plea- 
fures.  By  this  means  alfo  are  prevented  thofe  dif- 
gufts  which  frequently  arife  from  the  permilfion  of 
an  unbounded  liberty  in  the  marriage  ftate.  The 
conftraint  which  the  Spartans  are  under  keeps  up  the 
ardor  of  their  firft  flame  ;  fo  that  marriage  does  not 
make  them  ceafe  to  be  lovers.  On  the  other  hand, 
floln  amours  and  jealoufy  are  banilhed  from  Sparta  ; 
hufbands  who  are  fick,  or  advanced  in  years,  lend 
their  wives  to  others,  and  afterwards  take  them  again 
without  fcruple.  Wives  look  upon  themfelves  as  ^ 
belonging  to' the  ftate  more  than  to  their  hufbands. 
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The  children  are  educated  in  common,  and  often 
without  knowing  any  other  mother  than  the  repub- 
lic, or  any  other  fathers  than  the  fenators. 

Here  Cyrus,  llruck  with  a  lively  remembrance  of 
CafTandana  and  of  the  pure  pleafures  of  their  mutual 
love,  fighed  within  himfelf,  and  felt  an  abhorrence 
of  thefe  odious  maxims.  He  defpifed  effeminacy, 
but  he  could  not  relifh  the  favage  fiercenefs  of  the 
Spartans,  which  carried  them  to  facrifice  the  fweeteft 
charms  of  fociety  to  ambition,  and  to  think  that  mi- 
litary virtues  were  inconfiftent  with  tender  paflions  j 
iiowever,  as  he  was  fenfible  that  Chilo  would  little 
underftand  what  he  meant  by  thefe  delicate  fenti- 
ments,  he  contented  himfelf  with  faying  :  Paternal 
love  feems  to  me  a  fource  of  great  advantages  to  a 
ilate :  Fathers  are  careful  of  the  education  of  their 
children,  and  this  education  obliges  children  to  gra- 
titude ;  thefe  are  the  original  bands  of  fociety.  Our 
country  is  nothing  elfe  but  many  families  united  ;  if 
family-love  be  weakened,  what  will  become  of  the 
love  of  one's  country,  which  depends  upon  it  J 
Ought  we  not  to  be  afraid  of  fuch  ellablifhments  as 
deftroy  nature,  under  pretence  of  improving  it  ?  The 
Spartans,  anfwered  Chilo,  all  conftitute  but  one  fa- 
mily. Lycurgus  had  experienced,  that  fathers  are 
often  unworthy,  and  children  ungrateful ;  that  both 
are  wanting  to  their  reciprocal  duties,  and  he  there- 
fore trufted  the  education  of  the  children  to  a  num- 
ber of  old  men,  who,  confidering  themfelves  as  the 
common  fathers,  have  an  equal  care  of  all. 

In  reality,  children  were  no  where  better  edu- 
cated than  at  Sparta  :  They  were  chiefly  taught  to 
obey,  to  undergo  labour,  to  conquer  in  combats,  and 
to  face  pain  and  death  with  courage.  They  went 
with  their  heads  and  feet  naked,  lay  upon  rufhes, 
and  ate  very  little ;  and  this  little  they  were  obliged 
to  procure  by  dexterity  in  the  public  banqueting 
roomi.     Hot  that  the  Spartans  authorized  thefts  and 
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robberies,  for  as  all  was  in  common  in  that  republic, 
thofe  vices  could  have  no  place  there  ;  but  the  de- 
fign  was  to  accuftom  children  who  were  deflined  for 
war,  to  furprife  the  vigilance  of  thofe  who  watched 
over  them,  and  to  expofe  themfelves  couragioufly  to 
the  feverell  punifhments,  in  cafe  they  failed  of  that 
dexterity  which  was  exafled  of  them. 

Lycurgus  had  remarked,  that  fubtile  fpecularions, 
and  all  the  refinements  of  fcience,  ferved  often  only 
to  Ipoil  the  underftanding  and  corrupt  the  heart ;  and 
he  therefore  made  little  account  of  them.  Nothing 
however  was  negleded  to  awaken  in  children  the 
taftc  of  pure  reafon,  and  to  give  them  a  ftrength  of 
judgment  j  but  all  kinds  of  ftudies,  which  were  not 
ferviceable  to  good  manners,  were  looked  upon  as 
ufelefs  and  dangerous  occupations.  The  Spartans 
were  of  opinion,  that  in  the  prefent  Hate  of  human 
nature,  man  is  formed  rather  for  a6lion  than  know- 
ledge, and  better  qualified  for  fociety  than  contem- 
plation. 

Cyrus  went  afterwards  to  the  Gymnafia,  where 
the  youth  performed  their  exercifes  ;  Lycurgus  had 
renewed  the  Olympic  games  inftituted  by  Hercules, 
and  had  didated  to  Iphitus  the  llatues  and  ceremonies 
obferved  in  them.  Religion,  warlike  genius  and  po- 
licy, all  contributed  to  perpetuate  the  cuftom  of  fo- 
lemnizing  thefe  games ;  they  ferved  not  only  to  do 
honour  to  the  Gods,  to  celebrate  the  virtues  of  he- 
roes, to  prepare  the  body  for  the  fatigues  of  a  mili- 
tary life,  but  alfo  to  draw  together  from  time  to  time 
in  the  fame  place,  and  unite  by  common  facrifices, 
divers  nations  whofe  ftrength  was  in  their  union. 
The  Sp.irtans  employed  themfelves  in  no  fort  of  la- 
bour but  the  exercifes  necciTary  to  qualify  them  to 
difpute  the  prizes  in  the  Olympic  games.  The  He- 
lots, who  were  their  fiaves,  manured  their  lands,  and 
were  the  only  mechanics  among  them ;  for  they 
cileemed  every  employment  as  mean  and  ignoble, 
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which  regarded  only  a  proviiion  for  the  body. 

Cyrus,  having  learned  this  maxim  of  the  Lacede- 
monians, faid  to  Chilo :  Agriculture  and  the  mechanic 
arts  appear  to  me  abfolutely  necefTary  to  preferve  the 
people  from  idlenefs,  which  begets  difcord,  effemi- 
nacy and  all  the  evils  deflrudlive  of  fociety  :  Lycur- 
gus  feems  to  depart  a  little  too  much  from  nature  in 
all  his  laws.  The  tranquillity  and  fweet  leifijre  of  a 
rural  life,  replied  Chilo,  were  thought  by  Lycurgus 
to  be  contrary  to  a  warlike  genius ;  befides  the  Spar- 
tans are  never  idle ;  they  are  continually  employed 
in  all  thofe  exercifes  that  are  images  of  war,  in 
marching,  encamping,  ranging  armies  in  order  of 
battle,  defending,  attacking,  building  and  deftroying 
fortrefles.  By  this  means  a  noble  emulation  is  kept 
up  in  their  minds  without  enmity,  and  the  defire  of 
conqueft  pr^ferved  without  fhedding  blood  :  Every 
one  difputes  the  prize  with  ardor,  and  the  vanquifhed 
take  a  pride  in  crowning  the  vidlors ;  the  pleafures 
which  accompany  thefe  exercifes  make  them  forget 
the  fatigue,  and  this  fatigue  prevents  their  courage 
from  fuffering  any  prejudice  in  times  of  peace  (a). 

This  difcourfe  raifed  in  Cyrus  a  curiofity  to  know 
the  military  difcipline  of  the  Spartans,  and  he  foon 
found  an  opportunity  to  inform  himfelf  in  it.  The 
Tegeans,  who  inhabited  a  part  of  Peloponnefus,  hav- 
ing entered  into  a  league  with  feveral  cities  of  Greece 
had  raifed  troops,  and  were  coming  to  attack  the 
Spartans  upon  their  frontiers.  The  latter  prepared 
to  repulfe  the  enemy,  and  Cyrus  refolved  to  fignalize 
his  courage  on  this  occafion,  but  he  would  firft  know 
the  reafons  of  the  war,  and  Chilo  explained  them  to 
him  in  the  following  manner. 

The  Spartans,  faid  he,  being  arrived  to  a  flourifhing 
condition  by  a  llridl  obfervance  of  the  laws  of  Lycur- 
gus, laid  a  fcheme  firft  to  make  themfelves  mailers 

(»)  See  T$urreirs  Pre/,  Hiji,  aufc  Pbillip,  de  Demtft, 
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of  Peloponnefus,  and  then  of  all  Greece.  Courage 
and  fuccefs  begot  in  them  a  thirft  of  dominion,  con- 
trary to  the  original  defign  (a)  of  our  great  law-giver  : 
His  intention  of  forming  a  republic  of  warriors,  was 
not  to  diflurb  the  peace  of  other  cities,  but  to  pre- 
ferve  his  own  in  union,  independence  and  liberty. 
That  we  might  never  entertain  the  unjuft  ambition 
of  making  conquefts,  he  forbad  us  the  ufe  of  money, 
commerce  and  fleets,  three  helps  abfolutely  requifite 
for  thofe  who  fet  up  for  conquerors.  The  Lacede- 
monians therefore  departed  from  the  fpirit  of  Ly- 
curgus,  when  they  refolved  to  attack  their  neigh- 
bours ;  their  firft  defign  was  to  fall  upon  the  Arca- 
dians, but  having  confulted  the  oracle  of  Delphos, 
the  Pythian  prieftefs  advifed  them  to  turn  their  arms 
againft  the  Tegeans.  The  Spartans,  depending  on 
a  deceitful  oracle,  marched  out  of  their  city,  and 
carried  chains  with  them  in  full  affurance  of  reducing 
their  enemies  to  flavery.  Several  battles  were  fought 
without  victory's  declaring  for  either  fide.  At  length, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  reign,  our  army  was 
put  to  flight  ;  our  prifoners  loaded  with  the  fame 
chains  which  we  had  prepared  for  the  Tegeans, 
were  yoked  like  beafts,  and  condemned  to  draw  the 
plough.  The  bad  conduft  of  our  Princes  was  the 
fource  of  thefe  calamities  :  I  ftiould  be  far  from 
difcovering  to  you  their  faults  if  they  had  not  had 
the  courage  to  correal  them. 

Arifton,  who  governed  the  fl:ate,  was  naturally  of 
a  fweet  difpofition,  afi'able  and  beneficent ;  he  put  an 
equal  confidence  in  all  thofe  who  were  about  him  ; 
Anaxandrides  who  commanded  the  troops  was  of  a 
quite  contrary  charader,  dark,  fufpicious  and  dif- 
truftful.  Prytanis  the  favourite  of  Ariflon  had  been 
educated  at  Athens,  and  had  given  himfelf  up  to 
pleafure  ;  having  a  great  deal  of  fine  wit,  he  had  the 

(a)  See  Plutanb. 
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fecret  of  making  even  his  faults  agreeable  ;  he  knew 
how  to  fuit  himielf  to  all  taftes,  and  to  all  charafters  ; 
he  was  fober  with  the  Spartans,  polite  with  the 
Athenians,  and  learned  with  the  Egyptians  j  he  put 
on  all  fhapes  by  turns,  not  to  deceive  (for  he  was 
not  ill-natured)  but  to  gratify  his  prevailing  paffion, 
which  was  the  defire  of  pleafmg,  and  of  being  the 
idol  of  men  j  in  a  word,  he  was  a  compound  of 
whatever  is  molt  agreeable  and  irregular ;  Arifton 
loved  him,  and  was  entirely  governed  by  him.  This 
favourite  led  his'  mailer  into  all  forts  of  voluptu- 
oufnefs;  the  Spartans  began  to  grow  effeminate  ; 
the  King  bellowed  his  favours  without  dillinftion  or 
difcernment. 

Anaxandrides  obferved  a  quite  dijfferent  condudl, 
but  equally  ruinous  to  the  Hate  ;  as  he  knew  not 
how  to  diftinguifh  lincere  and  honeft  hearts,  he  be- 
lieved all  men  falfe,  and  that  thofe  who  had  the  ap- 
pearances of  probity  were  only  greater  hypocrites 
than  the  reft.  He  entertained  fufpicions  of  the  bell 
officers  of  his  army,  and  efpecially  of  Leonidas,  the 
principal  and  moft  able  of  his  generals,  a  man  of  ftridl 
honour  and  diftinguifhed  bravery.  Leonidas  loved 
virtue  {incerely,  but  had  not  enough  of  it  to  bear 
with  the  faults  of  other  men  ;  he  defpifed  them  too 
much,  and  was  regardlefs  both  of  their  praifes  and 
favours ;  he  humoured  neither  princes  nor  their 
courtiers  ;  his  hatred  of  vice  was  fuch,  that  it  ren- 
dered his  manners  fierce  and  rugged,  like  thofe  of  the 
firft  Spartans ;  he  looked  for  perf edion  in  every  body, 
and  as  he  never  found  it,  he  had  no  intimate  friend- 
fhip  with  any  perfon  ;  no  body  loved  him,  but  all 
efteemed  and  feared  him  ;  for  he  had  all  thofe  virtues 
which  make  men  moft  refpefted  and  moft  avoided. 
Anaxandrides  grew  weary  of  him  and  banilhed  him  j 
thus  did  this  Prince  weaken  the  ftrength  of  Sparta, 
while  Arifton  corrupted  her  manners. 

Our  enemies  drew  advantage  every  day  from  thefe 
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divisions  and  diforders.  Perceiving  the  misfortunes 
which  threatned  our  country,  I  went  to  the  young 
Princes,  and  fpoke  to  them  in  the  following  manner  ; 
My  age,  my  long  fervices,  and  the  care  I  have  taken 
of  your  education,  give  me  a  right  to  tell  you  freely, 
that  you  both  ruin  yourfelves  by  contrary  faults ; 
Ariflon  expofed  himfelf  to  be  often  deceived  by  flat- 
tering favourites,  and  you,  Anaxandrides,  expof« 
yourfelf  to  the  misfortune  of  never  having  a  trua 
friend.  To  treat  men  always  with  the  utmoll  rigour 
they  deferve,  is  brutality  and  not  juflice  ;  but  on  the 
other  hand  to  have  fo  general  a  goodnefs,  and  fuck 
an  eafmefs  of  temper  as  not  to  be  able  to  punifli 
crimes  with  firmnefs,  or  to  reward  merit  with  di- 
ftinftion,  is  not  a  virtue  but  a  weaknefs,  and  is  fre- 
quently attended  with  as  bad  confequences  as  feverity 
and  ill  nature  itfelf  As  for  you,  Anaxandrides,  your 
difkuftdoes  more  hurt  to  the  ftate  than  the  too  eafy 
goodnefs  of  Arifton.  Why  do  you  entertain  a  diffi- 
dence of  men  upon  bare  furmifes,  when  their  talents 
and  capacities  have  rendered  them  neceflkry  to  you  ? 
When  a  Prince  has  once  honoured  a  minifter  with 
his  confidence,  for  good  reafons,  he  ought  never  to 
withdraw  it  without  manifeft  proofs  of  periidiouf- 
nefs.  It  is  impoffible  for  him  to  do  every  thing  him- 
felf, and  he  mull  therefore  have  the  courage  to  ha- 
zard fometimes  the  being  deceived,  rather  than  mifs 
the  opportunities  of  afting  ;  he  fliould  know  how  to 
make  a  wife  ufe  of  men,  without  blindly  yielding 
himfelf  up  to  them  like  Ariflon  ;  there  is  a  medium 
between  an  excefTive  diffidence,  and  a  blind  confi- 
dence ;  without  this  medium  no  government  cau 
long  fubfiil.  Refleflion  and  experience  reclified  by 
degrees  the  faults  of  Ariflon,  and  he  difmiffed  Pry- 
tanis  ;  but  tlie  morcle  temper  of  Anaxandrides  could 
be  corredled  only  by  misfortunes  ;  he  was  often  de- 
feated in  his  wars  with  the  Tegeans,  and  at  length 
found  the  neceflity  of  recalling  Leonidas,  Our  troops 
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fince  that  time  have  been  more  fucceft.ful ;  we  have 
recovered  our  prilbners  and  obtained  feveral  vic- 
tories i  but  thefe  advantages  have  made  the  Tegeans 
more  jealous  of  us,  and  we  are  become  the  objeft 
not  only  of  their  hatred,  but  of  that  of  all  the 
Greeks. 

Cyrus  liftened.  with  attention  to  this  account 
given  him  by  Chilo,  and  then  faid  to  him,  lox)king 
upon  Arafpes  :  The  Hillory  of  your  Kings  will  be 
an  eternal  lellbn  to  me,  to  avoid  two  faults  very 
common  with  Princes.  As  for  tlie  rell,  I  obferve 
that  the  republic  of  Sparta  is  like  a  camp  always 
fubfifling,  an  aflembly  of  warriors  always  under 
arms  ;  how  great  a  refpedl  foever  I  have  for  Ly- 
curgus,  I  cannot  admire  this  form  of  government. 
You  allure  me  that  your  law-giver  in  conllituting 
fuch  a  republic  had  no  other  defign  but  to  preferve 
it  in  union  and  liberty  ;  but  would  a  legijdator  who 
has  only  thefe  pacific  views  banifli  from  a  Hate  all 
Other  profeiTions  except  that  of  war  ?  Would  he 
enjoin  that  no  member  of  it  ihould  be  bred  to  any 
other  exercife,  fiudy  or  occupation,  but  that  of 
making  himfeif  dexterous  in  deilroying  other  men  ? 
Lycurgus  has  indeed  prohibited  the  ufe  of  money, 
commerce  and  fleets,  but  are  thefe  neceffary  to  the 
conquell  of  Greece  ?  I  rather  believe,  that  he  made 
thefe  prohibitions  only  out  of  policy,  in  order  to 
conceal  from  the  neighbouring  cities  his  ambitious 
defigns,  hinder  the  Spartans  from  becoming  foft  and 
luxurious,  and  deprive  them  of  the  means  of  di- 
viding their  forces  by  foreign  and  dillant  wars  (a). 
Your  law-giver  has  again  departed  both  from  nature 
and  julHce  ;  when  he  accultomed  each  private  citi- 
zen to  frugality,  he  fhould  have  taught  the  whole 
nation  to  confine  her  ambition.  An  able  politician 
ought  to  provide  not  only  for  the  liberty  of  his  own 

(a)  Potyi>ius    it  of  this  cJ)inioru 
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ftate,  but  for  the  fafety  of  all  the  neighbouring 
ones.  To  fet  ourfelves  loofe  from  the  rell  of  man- 
kind, to  look  upon  ourfelves  as  made  to  conquer 
them,  is  to  arm  ail  nations  againft  ns.  Why  don't 
you  reform  thefe  unjuil  maxims  ?  Why  don't  yoa 
put  an  end  to  the  war  ?  Why  have  you  not  re- 
courfe  to  the  fuprcme  council  of  the  Amphiclions 
to  terminate  your  diiterences  with  the  'legeans  ? 
The  reafon,  replied  Chilo,  is  the  oblliiiacy  of  the 
Tegcans  ;  they  are  fo  enraged  againll  us,  that  they 
refufe  to  fubmit  to  the  arbitration  of  that  council ; 
they  breathe  nothing  but  our  deftrudion  ;  they 
have  engaged  feveral  cities  of  Pcloponnefus  in  a 
league  againll  us.  The  notion  which  is  entertained 
of  our  defigning  to  conquer  all  Greece  has  excited 
the  hatred  and  diib-uft  of  our  neigiibours.  Such  is 
the  prcfent  Rate  of  Sparta 

Not  many  days  after  this,  the  Lacedemonians, 
having  advice  that  the  Tegeans  were  advancing  to-' 
wards  their  frontiers,  marched  out  of  Sparta  to  p-ive ' 
them  battle.  Anaxand rides  appeared  at  their  head 
hi  his  military  habit,  his  cafque  was  adorned  with 
three  birds,  of  which  that  in  the  middle  v/as  the 
creil,  upon  his  cuirai's  he  bore  the  head  of  Medula, 
all  the  infignia  of  the  God  Mars  were  reprefentcd 
upon  his  (hield,  which  was  an  hexagon  ;  and  he 
held  in  his  hand  a  Haft  of  command.  Cyrus  march- 
ed by  his  fide  ;  his  buckler  refembled  that  of  Achil- 
les ;  upon  his  cafque  was  an  eagle,  whofc  plume 
and  tail  overfpread  his  fhoulders ;  upon  his  cuircifs 
was  engraven  in  bas-relief  the  Goddefs  Pallas  wife 
and  warlike,  to  expref^  the  inclinations  of  the 
Prince.  Arafpes  and  Leonidas  lefs  magniiicently  ac- 
coutred accompanied  tlie  two  Princes,  who  thus  left 
the  city  followed  by  the  Lacedaemonian  troops.  The 
whole  army  formed  into  a  fquare  battalion,  a  dou- 
ble rank  of  cavalry  inclofed  a  third  rank  of  arch- 
ers, which  encompafled  three  inner  ranks  of  pike-* 
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men  and  flingers,  and  left  an  empty  fpace  in  the 
centre  of  the  provifions,  ammunition  and  baggage. 
All  the  foldiers  marched  to  the  found  of  flutes,  and 
fmging  the  hymn  of  Caftor.  The  Spartan  general, 
knowing  how  fond  the  Prince  of  Perfia  was  of  in- 
formation, entertained  him  in  the  way  after  the  fol- 
lowing manner. 

Greece  is  divided  into  feveral  republicks,  each 
of  which  maintains  an  army  in  proportion  to  it's  ex- 
tent. We  do  not  afFedl  to  bring  prodigious  armies 
into  the  field  like  the  Afiaticks,  but  to  have  well- 
difciplined  troops  ;  numerous  bodies  are  difficult  to 
manage,  and  are  too  expenfive  to  a  ftate  ;  our  inva- 
riable rule  is  to  encamp  fo,  that  we  may  never  be 
obliged  to  fight  againft  our  will ;  a  fmall  army  well 
pradtifed  in  war  may,  by  entrenching  itfelf  advan- 
tageoufly,  oblige  a  very  numerous  one  to  difperfe 
it's  troops,  which  would  otherwife  foon  be  deftroy- 
cd  for  want  of  provifions.  When  the  common 
caufe  of  Greece  is  to  be  defended,  all  thefe  feparate 
bodies  unite,  and  then  no  ftate  dare  attack  us.  At 
Lacedzemon  all  the  citizens  are  foldiers  ;  in  other 
republics,  the  dregs  of  the  people  are  not  admit- 
ted into  the  foldiery,  but  the  bell  men  are  cliofen 
out  for  the  army,  fuch  as  are  bold,  robull,  in  the 
flower  of  their  age,  and  inured  to  laborious  occu- 
pations ;  the  qualities  required  in  their  leaders  are 
birth,  intrepidity,  temperance  and  experience ;  they 
are  obliged  to  pafs  through  the  moil  rigid  trials, 
before  they  can  be  i  ailed  to  a  command  ;  they  mull 
have  given  fignal  proofs  of  all  the  different  forts  of 
courage,  by  greatly  enterprifmg,  executing  with  vi- 
gour, and  above  all  by  fliewing  themfelves  fuperior 
to  the  moll  adverfe  fortune.  By  this  means  each  re- 
public has  always  a  regular  militia,  able  officers, 
loldiers  well  difciplined  and  inured  to  fatigues.  The 
Spartans  in  time  of  war  abate  fomewhat  of  the  fe- 
verity  of  their  exercifes  and  aullerity  of  life ;    v/e 
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are  the  only  people  in  the  world  to  whom  war  is  a 
kind  of  repofe  ;  we  then  enjoy  all  thofe  pleafures 
which  are  forbidden  us  in  time  of  peace.  Upon  a 
day  of  battle  we  difpofe  our  troops  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner, tliat  they  do  not  all  fight  at  once  like  the  E- 
gyptians,  but  fucceed  and  fupport  one  another  with- 
out confufion.  We  never  draw  up  our  men  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  enemy,  and  we  always  place 
our  bravert  foldiers  in  the  wings,  that  they  may  ex- 
tend themfelves  and  enclofe  the  oppofite  army. 
When  the  enemy  is  routed,  Lycurgus  has  required, 
us  to  exercife  all  a6ls  of  clemency  towards  the  van- 
quifhed,  not  only  out  of  humanity  but  policy ;  for 
hereby  we  render    our    enemies  lefs   fierce.     Th# 

hopeofbeine  well  treated,  if  thev  furrpnder  tjb— '- 
arms,  prevents  tiieir  givmgway  to  that  delperate  fur/ 

which  often  proves  fatal  to  the  vidorious. 

While  Leonidas  was  fpeaking,  they  arrived  in  the 
plain  of  Mantinea,  where  they  difcovered  the  camp 
of  the  Tegeans,  which  was  covered  on  one  fide  by 
a  foreft,  and  on  all  the  other  by  a  terrafs,  with  pa» 
rapets,  palifadoes  and  towers  at  certain  dillances. 
Anaxandrides  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Eurotas :  Leonidas  gave  orders,  and  immediately  the 
foldiers  hung  their  cafques  on  their  pikes  ftuck  in 
the  ground,  and  fell  to  work  without  putting  olF 
their  cuirafTes.  The  river  made  the  camp  inaccef- 
fible  on  one  fide,  the  other  three  were  furrounded  by 
lines  of  circumvallation ;  the  waters  of  the  Eurotas 
quickly  filled  the  ditches ;  portable  houfes  were 
eredled,  the  different  quarters  of  the  officers  regu- 
larly difpofed,  the  cavalry  put  under  fhelter,  a  move- 
able city  was  raifed  with  four  gates,  feveral  large 
flreets  croiTed  one  another,  and  had  likewife  a  com- 
munication by  others  that  were  lefs. 

The  river  Eurotas  ran  between  the  two  camps, 
and  was  a  fecurity  againll  any  furprife  :  Leonidas 
took  this  opportunity  to  fhew  Cyrus   the  military 
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e.xercife  in  ule  among  the  Greeks,  and  made  his 
troops  often  pafs  in  review  before  the  Prince :  They 
were  divided  into  divers  bodies  of  horfe  and  foot ; 
at  their  head  VvXre  the  Polemarchi,  and  the  com- 
manders of  the  feveral  Corps.  The  foldiers  were 
clothed  in  vd,  that  in  the  heat  of  aclion  the  fight 
of  their  blood  might  not  terrify  either  the  wounded 
or  their  companions  (bj.  Upon  the  leafi  fignal  of 
.their  commanders,  the  different  coliorts  feparated, 
re-united,  extended  themfelves,  doubled,  opened, 
cioied  their  ranks  and  ranged  themielves  by  various 
evolutions  and  windings  into  perfedt  fquares,  oblong 
ftiurtres,  lozenges  and  triangular  figures. 

Tlie  Spartans  waited    feveral  days  in  their  camp 
to    take  advantage  of  the  enemy ""s  motions.     In  the 

wifcil  of  tliem  defired  peace^  but  the  greater  num- 
ber were  eagerly  bent  on  war.  Cyrus,  underrtanding 
their  difpohtions,  offered  to  go  in  perfon  to  the 
camp  of  the  Tcgeans,  and  fpeak  with  their  leaders. 
The  King  confented,  and  the  young  Prince  pafTed 
the  Eurotas,  and  advanced  to  the  confederates  ;  their 
chief  oflicers  affembled  about  him,  and  he  addreffcd 
them  in  the  following  manner. 

People  of  Greece,  I  am  a  flranger,  the  delire  of 
knovving  your  laws,  fciences  and  military  difcipline 
has  engaged  me  to  travel  among  you.  Your  wit  is 
every  where  extolled,  but  I  cannot  admire  your 
wifdom.  The  Spartans  would  be  much  in  the 
wrong  to  make  any  attempt  upon  your  liberties,  but 
neither  is  it  juit  in  you  to  endeavour  their  dellruc- 
tion.  I'hey  are  not  afraid  of  war,  they  love  fa- 
tigues and  dangers,  and  are  prepared  for  all  events  ; 
but  they  don't  refufe  to  grant  you  peace  upon  ho- 
nourable conditions.  I  underiland  that  you  have  in 
Greece  a  wife  council,  whole  bufmefs  it  is  to  ter- 

\y^  AremarkofJElianus. 
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minate  the  difFerences  that  arife  between  your  citier. 
Why  hfive  you  not  recourfe  to  this  council  !  The 
mutual  war  yO-i  make  upon  each  other,  and  your  do- 
mei'tick  jealoufies,  will  weaken  you  by  dfj^rees,  and 
you  will  fall  a  prey  to  fome  conqueror  en^.boldened 
by  your  diviuons. 

All  the  old  men  looked  upon  one  another  while 
he  was  fpeaking,  and  feemed  to  approve  of  what  he 
faid  ;  their  General,  on  tlie  contrary,  fearing  leil  the 
Prince's  advice  iliould  be  followed,  murmured  with- 
in hinifelf ;  he  was  a  young  impetuous  hero,  a  mar- 
tial iire  fparkled  in  his  eyes,  he  had  a  fprightly,  maf- 
cuiine  and  captivating  eloquence,  capable  of  infpi- 
ring  courage  into  the  mofl  timorous.  When  Cyrus 
had  done  fpeaking  he  raifcd  his  voice  and  anfwercd 
him  thus.  Whoever  you  are,  O  ftranger,  you  rtrc 
unacquainted  with  the  boundlefs  ambition  of  the 
Spartans  j  their  fundamental  conftitution  tends  to 
dcicroy  all  the  neiglibouririg  ftates.  Lycurgiis  their 
law-giver  laid  the  foundations  in  Laceu,xmon  of  an 
univerfal  monarchy,  and  infpired  his  countrymen 
with  a  defire  of  domination,  under  pretence  that 
Greece  cannot  mahuain  her  freedom  and  indepen- 
dency while  divided  into  fo -many  }>etty  republicks. 
Ever  iince  that  time  the  avaricious  Spartans  are 
greedy  of  what  they  have  not,  while  they  refufe 
themfelves  the  enjoyment  of  what  they  have  :  When 
they  are  weakened  and  brought  low,  they  moderate 
their  ambitious  defires  ;  but  they  have  no  fooner  re- 
covered their  ilrength,  than  they  return  to  their 
old  maxims ;  we  can  have  no  fecurity  but  in  their 
total  delcrudion.  Scarce  had  he  pronounced  thefc 
words,  when  a  confufed  murmur  rofe  among  the 
foldiers,  the  fire  of  difcord  was  kindled  anew  in  their 
breafts,  and  they  all  cried  out,  war,  war,  let  the 
Spartans  be  deftroyed. 

Cyrus  perceiving  the  fury  which  animated  them, 
and  that  they  would  no  longer  hearken  to^  him,  re- 
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turned  to  the  camp  of  the  Lacedaemonians.  They 
immediately  called  a  council  of  war^  and  it  was  rc- 
folved  to  attack  the  enemy  in  their  entrenchments. 
Cyrus  offered  to  pafs  the  river  at  the  head  of  a  cho- 
len  body  of  cavalry,  and  this  being  agreed  to,  he 
waited  for  night  to  put  his  defign  in  execution  ;  he 
paffed  without  any  oppofition  ;  and  at  break  of  day 
the  infantry  followed  him  on  rafts  and  buck-ikin 
boats.  The  Tegeans  taking  the  alarm  left  their 
camp  and  drew  up  in  battalia.  The  two  armies  ad- 
vanced with  their  pike3  ported,  each  phalanx  in  the 
clofeft  order,  buckler  fluck  to  buckler,  helmet  to 
helmet,  man  to  man  ;  the  battle  began ;  the  left 
wing  of  the  Lacedaemonians  commanded  by  Cyrus 
quickly  broke  the  right  wing  of  the  Tegeans ;  A- 
xafpes  purfued  the  fugitives  warmly,  and  put  them 
out  of  a  condition  to  rally  ;  they  fled  to  a  neigh- 
bouring fortrefs,  Cyrus  returned  with  his  troops  to 
fuftain  the  center  of  the  Spartan  army  which  began 
to  give  way  ;  but  while  he  was  putting  the  enemy 
Into  difo^der,  the  right  wing  of  the  Spartans  fled 
before  the  left  of  the  allies ;  Leonidas  who  com- 
manded it  gained  an  eminence,  from  which  he  could 
difcover  all  that  paflTed  ;  when  he  faw  the  happy 
fuccefs  of  Cyrus's  fkill  and  bravery,  he  encouraged 
his  men,  rallied  them  and  returned  to  charge  the 
enemy.  The  Tegeans,  finding  themfelves  attacked 
both  in  front  and  rear,  difperfed  and  fled,  and  were 
almoll  all  cut  in  pieces  or  taken  prifoners :  The  few 
that  cfcaped  in  the  night  took  refuge  in  the  fame 
fortrefs  with  the  others. 

The  battering  engines  and  other  machines,  which, 
have  flnce  been  ufed  in  attacking  of  towns,  were 
not  then  known  to  the  Greeks ;  on  thefe  occafions 
they  difpofed  their  men  in  a  certain  form  which  they 
called  a  Tortoife  (c).     The  next  day  Leonidas  gave 

(c)  Y.i7.dwj  invinte.d  by  Artemon  of  Claxgffsene, 
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the  word  of  command,  the  Spartans  drew  up  and 
marched  to  the  fortrefs  ;  the  foremoft  ranks  covered 
themfelves  with  their  fquare  bucklers,  the  reft  raifed 
them  over  their  heads,  prefled  them  againft  one  an- 
other, and  then  gradually  bending  formed  a  kind  of 
floping  roof  impenetrable  to  arrows.  A  triple  ftage 
of  this  fort  raifed  the  affailants  to  the  height  of  the- 
walls.  The  befieged  rained  down  a  Ihower  of  ftonea 
and  darts ;  but  in  the  end  the  befiegers  made  them- 
felves mafters  of  the  fortrefs.  Four  thoufand  Tege- 
ans  were  flain  in  the  two  anions,  and  three  thoufand 
taken  prifoners. 

After  the  battle  a  nev/  council  of  war  was  called.' 
Leonidas  by  the  King's  order  made  encomiums  up- 
on Cyrus  in  prefence  of  all  the  commanders,  and 
afcribed  the  viftory  to  his  condu£l  and  courage. 
All  the  foldiers  fent  up  fhouts  of  joy,  and  looked 
upon  the  Prince  of  Perfia  as  a  divine  man  fent  by 
the  Gods  to  fave  Sparta  in  her  weak  and  tottering 
condition.  It  was  afterwards  propofed  in  the  coun- 
cil to  carry  the  Tegean  prifoners  to  I^acedaemon^ 
and  to  treat  them  like  flaves,  as  they  had  done  the 
Spartans.  Cyrus  then  rofe  up  in  the  midll  of  the 
affem.bly,  a  divine  fire  darted  from  his  eyes,  wifdom^ 
defcended  into  his  heart,  and  he  faid  :  You  are  going,, 
in  my  opinion,  tO'  violate  one  of  the  principal  and 
wifeil  laws  of  Lycurgus  ;  he  has  enjoined  you  to- 
treat  the  vanquiflied  with  clemency  ;  the  right  of 
conqueft  even  in  a  lawful  war  is  the  leafl  of  all. 
rights,  and  is  never  juH  but  when  it  is  made  ufe  of 
to  render  the  conquered  happy,  A  conqueror  who' 
feeks  only  to  domineer,  ought  to  be  deem<"d  an^ 
ufurpcr  upon •  the  rights  of  nations,  and  an  enemy  of 
mankind  who  fports  with  their  'miferies  to  gratify 
his  brutal  and  unnatural  paifions.  Jt  is  by  reafon 
alone  that  man  fhould  fubdue  man  r  no  one  deferves 
to  be  a  King  but  he  v/ho  engages  in  the  toih  of  cm- 
gircj  and  fubjeds  himfglf  to   the  flavery  of  govern- 
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ing  purely  out  of  compaffion  to  men  incapable  of 
governing  themfelves.  If  therefore  you  defire  to 
become  rnafters  of  Greece,  let  it  be  only  by  fhew- 
ing  yourielves  more  humane,  and  more  moderate 
than  all  the  other  cities.  The  reft  of  the  Grecian 
ftates,  when  they  fee  your  wifdom,  your  courage, 
and  your  excellent  laws,  will  be  eager .  to  put  them- 
lelves  under  your  protedion,  and  with  emulation 
fue  to  be  received  as  members  of  your  republic.  It  is 
hy  this  means  that  you  will  fweeten  all  minds,  and 
Ciptivate  all  hearts.  Anaxandrides  inHuenced  by  this 
difcourfe  granted  peace,  on  condition  that  the  Te- 
geans  faoukl  for  the  future  be  tributary  to  Lacedse- 
mon.  He  detained  the  chief  men  among  them  as 
hoilagcs,  and  carried  them  to  Laceda:mon,  where 
he  granted  them  all  the  privileges  of  citizens, 

Cyrus  at  his  return  to  Sparta  revolved  in  his 
mind  all  that  he  irad  fecn  and  heard,  and  formed 
great  ideas  relating  to  the  art  of  v/ar,  which  he  re- 
iolvcd  to  improve  one  day  in  Perfia.  After  he  had 
thoroughly  ftudied  the  lav/s,  manners  and  military 
difcipline  of  the  Spartans,  he  left  Lacedsemon  to 
vifit  the  other  republics  of  Greece.  Chilo  and 
Leonidas  condufted  him  to  the  frontiers  of  their 
country.  He  fwore  an  eternal  friendfliip  to  them, 
and  promifed  to  be  always  a  faithful  ally  of  their  re- 
public ;  and  he  was  true  to  his  word,  for  the  Perfians 
had  never  any  w.ar  with  the  Greeks  in  tliat  conqueror's 
time. 

C)ras  refolved  before  he  left  Peloponnefus,  to  vifit 
all  it's  principal  cities-.  He  went  lirlt  to  Argos,  then 
to  Mycenae,  afterwards  to  Sicyon,  and  at  length 
flopt  at  Corinth,  which  was  the  moll:  flourifhing 
republic  of  Greece,  after  thofe  of  Sparta  and  Athens. 
As  he  enter 'd  the  town,  he  beheld  with  furprife  all 
the  people  in  mourning  ;  feveral  players  upon  flutes 
marched  at  the  head  of  a  funeral  proceffion,  and  in- 
treaied  the  publick  forrow  by  their  plaintive  founds : 

Forty 
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Forty  young  girls  bare-footed,  tlieir  hair  diPneveled, 
and  clothed  in  long  white  robes  fiirrounded  the  bitt", 
and  melted  into  tears  while  they  fung  the  praifes  of 
the  dead ;  a'  little  after  followed  the  foldiers  with  a 
flow  pace,  a  forrowful  air,  their  eyes  upon  the  ground 
and  their  pikes  reverfed ;  at  their  head  marched  a 
venerable  old  man  ;  his  noble  and  military  air,  his 
tall  and  majellic  ilature,  and  the  bitter  grief  that 
v/as  painted  upon  his  face,  drew  the  attention  of 
Cyrus.  The  young  Prince  having  afked  his  name, 
underftood  that  it  was  King  Periandcr,  who  Wds 
concluding  his  fon  Lycophron  to  his  tomb. 

Cyrus  and  Arafpes  joined  themfclves  with  the 
crowd,  which  was  going  to  a  fortrefs  called  Acro- 
Corintiius ;  it  was  built  upon  tlie  fummit  of  an  high 
mountain,  from  whence  might  be  feen  the  ^gean 
and  Ionian  feas ;  for  which  reafon  it  was  called  The 
Eye  of  Greece.  Being  come  to  the  fortrefs,  which 
was  the  burial  place  of  the  King?,  Periandcr  firll  of 
all  powered  wine,  milk  and  honey  upon  the  body  of 
his  fon  ;  he  then  lic[hted  with  his  own  hands  the  fii" 
neral  pile,  upon  whicli  had  been  poured  inccnfe,  a- 
romalics  and  odoriferous  oils;  he  remained  mute, 
immoveable,  and  with  his  eyes  drowned  in  tears, 
while  the  devouring  flames  conlamcd  the  body  ;  af- 
ter having  fprinkled  the  yet  fmoking  afhes  with  per- 
fumed liquors,  lie  gathered  them  together  into  a 
golden  urn,  and  tlien  making  a  fign  to  the  people 
tnut  he  was  goifig  to  fpeak,  he  thus  broke  filence. 
People  of  Corinth,  the  Gods  themfelves  have  taken 
care  to  revenge  you  of  xwy  ufurpation,  and  to  deli- 
ver you  from  llaver}' ;  Lycopliron  is  dead,  my  whole 
race  is  extinft,  I  will  rcjgn  no  longer ;  countrymen, 
rcfume  your  right?  and  your  liber  lies.  As  foon  as 
he  had  faid  thcle  word:.,  he  ordered  all  the  alRmbly 
to  retire,  cut  off  iii.i  hair  to  denote  his  forrow,  and 
fiiut  him.felf  up  in  the  tornb  with  his  fon.  ,  Cyrus 
being  extremely  affedled  with   this  figiit,   was  very 
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defirous  to  learn  the  reafon  of  it,  and  he  received: 
the  following  account ;  (d)  Corinth  was  at  firft  go- 
verned by  Kings,  but  monarchy  being  abolilhed^ 
Prytanes  or  annual  magiftrates  were  eftablifhed  in 
their  place.  This  popular  government  continued  for 
■a  whole  age,  and  Corinth  was  daily  increafmg  in 
wealth  and  fplendor,  when  Cypfelus,  the  father  of 
Periander,  ufurped  the  regal  authority.  Having 
reigned  above  thirty  years,  and  his  palTions  being  fa- 
tisfied,  he  began  to  be  troubled  with  remorfe.  Rea- 
fon refumed  it's  empire,  he  refleded  with  horror  up- 
on the  crime  he  had  committed,  and  refolved  to 
free  the  Corinthians  from  their  llavery  -,  but  death 
prevented  him.  A  little  before  he  expired,  he  callr 
ed  Periander  to  him,  and  made  him  fwear  to  re- 
ftore  his  countrymen  their  liberty.  The  young 
Prince  blinded  by  his  ambition  quickly  forgot  his 
oath;  and  this  was  the  fource  of  all  his  misfortunes. 
The  Corinthians  fought  to  dethrone  him,  and  rofe 
in  arms  againft  him  feveral  times ;  but  he  fubdued 
the  rebels,  and  ftrengthened  his  authority  more  and 
more.  His  firft  wife  being  dead,  he,  in  order  to  fe- 
€ure  himfelf  againft  thefe  popular  infults,  courted 
an  alliance  with  Meliffa  helrt^is  of  Arcadia,  and  mar-  - 
ried  her  ;  ihe  was  the  moft  beautiful  Princefs  of  her 
time,,  a  woman  of  confummate  virtue  and  great  cou- 
rage. 

Several  years  after  this  marriage,  Periander  de- 
clared war  againft  the  Corcyreans,  and  put  himfelf 
at  the  head  of  his  troops.  The  Corinthians  in  his 
abfence  revolted  anew.  MeiiiTa  fbut  herfeif  up  in 
the  fortrefs,  vigoroufly  fuftained  the  fiege  of  it,  and 
ibnt  to  demand  jGuccour  of  Procles  tyrant  of  Epi- 
daurus^  who  had  always  feemed  a  faithful  ally  of  Pe- 
liander.  Procles,  who  had  long  formed  a  projedl 
©f  extending  his  dominion  over   all  Greece,    took 

(d)  See  Hir.7d,  lib,  3_.  and  Diog^  Laertiui's  life  of  Periander, 
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advantage  of  this  juncture  to  feize  upon  Corinth.;, 
he  confidered  it  as  a  city  very  proper  to  be  the  ca^ 
pital  of  a  great  empire  j  he  came  before  it  with  a 
numerous  army,  and  made  himfelf  mafter  of  it  in  a 
few  days.  MelifTa,  who  was  ignorant  of  his  defigns, 
opened  the  gates  of  the  fortrefs,  and  received  him 
as  her  deliverer,  and  the  friend  of  her  hufband. 
The  tyrant,  feeing  himfelf  Mailer  of  Corinth,  efta- 
blifhed  his  refidcnce  there,  and  gave  Periander  to 
underlland  that  he  muil  content  himfelf  with  reign- 
ing at  Corcyra,  whicJi  this  Prince  had  juil:  con- 
quered. 

MelifTa  quickly  found  that  ufurpatlon  was  not  the 
only  crime  of  which  Procles  was  guilty.  He  had 
entertained  a  violent  paflion  for  her,,  and  he  tried  ail 
means  to  fatisfy  it :  After  having  in  vain  employed 
both  careiles  and  threatnings,  he  inhumanly  caufed 
her  to  be  fhut  up  with  her  Ton  Lycophron  in  a  high 
tower,  fituated  upon  the  borders  of  the  fea.  In  the 
mean  while  Periander  was  informed  of  Procles's 
treachery,  and  of  his  love  for  MelifTa  ;  he  was  at  the 
fame  time  afTured,  that  fhe  had  not  only  favoured 
the  perfidious  defigns  of  the  tyrant,  but  that  flie  an- 
fwered  his  paflion.  The  King  of  Corinth  lillened 
too  readily  to  thefe  calumnies  ;  pofTefTed  with  .the 
rage  of  jealo afy  he  equipped  a  great  fleet,  and  em~ 
barked  for  Corinth  before  Procies  could  put  himfelf 
in  a  poflure  of  defence.  He  was  jull  entering  the 
port  when,  a  violent  florm  rofe  and  difperfed  his 
fhips.  Melifla  knew  not  the  fentiments  of  Perian- 
der, and  was  already  blefling  the  Gods  for  her  ap- 
proaching deliverance,  when  fhe  faw  part  of  the 
fleet  perilh  before  her  eyes  ;  the  reft  being  driven  on. 
the  coafl  of  Africa  were  there  cafl  av/ay  ;  the  only 
vefTel  that  efcaped  the  fury  of  the  tempeii:,  was  that 
vvliere  Periander  was  on  board. 

He  returned  to  Corcyra,  where  he  fell  into  a  deep 
melancholy ;   liis  courage  had  enabled  him  to  bear 
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up  under  the  lofs  of  his  dominions,  but  he  could 
not  fupport  the  thoughts  of  MelilTa' s  imagined  crime. 
He  had  loved  her,  and  her  only  ;  he  funk  under  the 
weight  of  his  grief,  and  his  mind  was  diflurbed  to  a 
degree  of  diflraftion. 

In  the  mean  while  MelifTa,  who  was  ftill  fhut  up 
in  the  tower,  believed  Periander  dead,  andv/ept  bit- 
terly for  him  ;  fhe  faw  herfelf  expofed  afrefli  to  the 
infults  of  a  barbarous  Prince,  who  could  commit  the 
greateil  crimes  without  horror.  While  fhe  was 
imploring  the  help  of  the  Gods,  and  conjuring  them 
to  protedl  her  innocence,  the  perfon  under  whofe 
charge  Procles  had  left  her,  being  touched  with  her 
misfortunes,  informed  her  that  Periander  was  living, 
and  offered  to  conduft  her  with  her  fon  to  him. 
They  all  three  efcaped,  and  travelling  in  the  night 
through  by-ways  got  in  a  few  days  out  of  the  territory 
of  Corinth  ;  but  they  wandered  long  upon  the  coalt 
of  the  Ionian  fea,  before  they  could  pafs  over  to 
Corcyra.  Procles,  mad  v/ith  rage  and  defpair  at  the 
efcape  of  the  Queen,  contrived  means  to  confirm 
Periander  in  his  fufpicions,  and  to  make  him  believe 
that  MelifTa  who  would  very  foon  be  with  him  in- 
tended to  poifon  him.  The  unfortunate  King  of 
Corinth  llllened  with  greedinefs  to  every  thing  that 
could  inflame  his  jealoufy,  and  increafe  his  rage. 

In  the  mean  while  MelifTa  and  Lycophron  arrived 
with  their  conduftor  in  Corcyra,  and  haflened  to  fee 
Periander  ,  he  was  not  in  his  palace,  but  In  a  gloomy 
foreft,  whither  he  often  retired  to  indulge  his  grief  : 
He  no  foonsr  perceived  the  Queen  at  a  great  dillance, 
but  it  awakened  all  his  jealoufy  and  made  him  furi- 
ous ',  he  ran  towards  her  ;  fhe  ilretched  out  her  arms 
to  receive  him,  but  as  foon  as  he  came  near  her,  he 
drew  his  dagger  and  plunged  it  in  her  bofom.  She 
fell  with  thefe  words.  Ah  Periander  !  is  it  thus  }'ou 
reward  my  love  and  my  fidelity  ?  She  vv'ould  have 
proceeded,  but  death  put  an  end  to  all  her  misfor- 
tunes. 
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tunes,  and  her  foul  flew  away  to  the  Elyfian  fields, 
there  to  receive  the  recompence  of  her  vhtue.  Ly- 
cophron  beheld  his  mother  weltring  in  her  blood, 
he  burll  into  tears  and  cried  out :  Revenge,  juil  Gods, 
revenge  the  death  of  an  innocent  mother,  upon  a 
barbarous  father,  whom  nature  forbids  me  to  punifh  ! 
This  faid,  he  ran  away  into  the  wood,  refolving  never 
to  fee  his  father  more.  The  faithful  Corinthian  who 
had  accompanied  the  Queen  and  Prince  to  Corcyra, 
let  Periander  then  know  the  innocence  and  fidelity 
of  Melifla,  and  all  the  miferies  which  Procles  had 
made  her  fuffer  in  her  imprifonment. 

The  wretched  King  perceived  his  credulity  too 
late,  gave  way  to  his  defpair,  and  would  have  flabbed 
himftif  with  the  fame  poniard,  but  was  prevent- 
ed ;  he  threw  himfelf  upon  the  body  of  MelifTa, 
and  often  repeated  thefe  words :  Great  Jupiter  ! 
complete  by  thy  thunderbolts  the  punifhments  which 
men  hinder  me  from  finifliing  !  Ah  Meliffa  !  MelifTa  ! 
ought  the  tendered  love  to  have  concluded  thus  v^'ith 
the  moil  barbarous  cruelty  ?  It  was  with  great  dif- 
ficulty he  was  forced  away  from  that  fatal  place  and 
led  to  his  palace  ;  he  continued  to  refufe  all  confo- 
lation,  and  reproached  his  friends  with  cruelty,  for 
feeking  to  preferve  a  life  which  he  deteited.  There 
was  no  way  to  quiet  his  mind  but  by  reprefenting 
to  him  that  he  alone  could  punifli  the  crimes  of 
Procles  ;  this  hope  foothed  the  anguifl:i  of  his  foul, 
and  he  grew  calm.  He  went  among  all  his  allies, 
reprefenting  his  misfortunes  and  the  ufurper's 
crimes  ;  the  Thebans  lent  him  troops,  he  befieged 
Corinth,  took  Procles  prifoner,  and  facrificed  him  upon 
Melifla's  toAib.  But  Lycophron  remained  flill  at  Cor- 
cyra, and  refufed  to  return  to  Corinth,  that  he  might 
not  fee  a  father  who  was  the  murderer  of  a  virtuous 
mother,  whom  he  had  tenderly  loved.  Periander  drag- 
ged on  the  rcll  of  his  unhappy  life  without  enjoying 
his  grandeur  -,  he  had  ilabbed  u  wife  whom  he  adored  ; 
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he  loved  a  (on  who  could  not  endure  the  fight  of  him> 
At  length  he  refolved  to  lay  down  his  royalty,  crown 
his  fon,  and  retire  into  the  ifland  of  Corcyra,  there 
for  ever  to  lament  his  misfortunes,  and  expiate  in  re- 
tirements the  crimes  he  had  committed.  With  thefe 
views  he  ordered  a  veffel  to  Corcyra  to  bring  Lyco^ 
phron  to  Corinth.  The  King  impatient  for  his  fon's 
arrival,  went  often  to  the  fea-fide,  the  fhip  at  length 
appeared,  Periander  run  with  eagernefs  upon  the 
fhore  to  embrace  his  only  fon,  but  how  great  was  his 
furprife  and  grief,  when  he  beheld  Lycophron  in  a 
coffin  !  The  Corcyreans  groaning  under  the  yoke  of 
Periander,  whofe  cruelties  they  abhorred,  had  re- 
volted ;  and  to  extinguifh  for  ever  the  Tyrant's  race, 
thofe  barbarous  iflanders  had  aflaffinated  the  young 
Prince,  and  had  fent  his  dead  body  in  the  veffel,  as 
a  teilimony  of  their  eternal  hatred.  Periander  ilruck 
with  this  fad  fpedacle  entered  deeply  into  himfelf, 
difcerned  che  wrath  of  heaven  and  cried  out,  I  have 
violated  the  oath  made  to  a  dying  fatiier  ;  I  have  re- 
fufed  to  reil;ore  liberty  to  my  countrymen.  O  Me- 
lifla !  O  Lycophron !  O  vengeful  Gods  !  J  have  but 
too  well  deferved  all  thefe  calamities  which  over- 
whelm me  !  He  then  appointed  a  pompous  funeral-^, 
and  commanded  all  the  people  to  be  prefent  at  it  : 
Some  dayj^  after  he  ordered  two  Haves  to  go  by  night 
to  a  certain  place,  and  kill  the  firll  man  they  ihould 
meet,  and  then  throw  his  body  into  the  fea  ;  the 
Kincr  went  thither  himfelf  and  v/as  murdered  ;  his 
body  could  never  be  found  to  receive  the  honours  of 
burial,  nor  could  his  (hade  which  wanders  upon  the 
banks  of  Styx  ever  enter  the  manfion  of  heroes. 
What  a  dreadful  feries  of  crimes  and  misfortunes ! 
The  hufband  rtabs  his  wife,  rebellious  fubjefts  affaffi- 
nate  their  Prince,  the  tyrant  procures  his  ovv^n  mur- 
der, ard  the  avenging  juftice  of  the  Gods  purfues 
him  beyond  the  grave.  How  dreadful  a  fpeftacle, 
and  how  inftruftive  a  leflbn  for  Cyrus !  He  made 
h^ile  to  leave  a  place  fo  full  of  horror  >  THE. 
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CYRUS  leaving  €orInth  and  croffing  Bceo- 
tia,  entered  Atiica,  and  foon  after  arrived  at 
Athens,  where  Pifillratus  then  reigned,:  The 
young  Prince  was  feized  with  admiration  when  he 
beheld  the  edifices,  temples  and  fplendid  riches  of  a 
city  where  the  liberal  arts  flourifhed ;  he  came  at 
length  to  the  King's  palace :  It  was  of  a  noble  but 
plain  kind  of  architecture  j  all  the  ornaments  of  the 
building  feemed  neceflary  parts  of  it;  upon  the  freezes 
were  reprefented,  in  bas-relief,  the  labours  of  Her- 
cules, the  exploits  of  Thefeus,  the  birth  of  Pallas 
and  the  death  of  Codrus.  A  vail  portico  of  pillars,  of 
the  Ionic  order,  led  into  a  great  gallery  adorned  with 
paintings,  brafs  and  marble  llatues,  and  with  every 
thing  which  could  engage  the  eye  and  charm  the 
fight. 

PifiHratus  received  the  Prince  with  joy,  and  made 
him  fit  down  by  lum  :  The  principal  fenators,  with 
feveral  young  Athenians,  feated  themfelves  round 
them  upon  rich  carpets.  A  magnificent  repall  ac- 
cording to  the  mode  of  the  country,  was  ferved  up : 
The  mofl  delicious  wines  were  poured  into  golden 
cups  finely  wrought,    but  the   Athenian   politenefs 

which 
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which  feafoned  the  converfations  of  Pifillratus,  was 
the  principal  delicacy  of  the  feaft.  During  the  regale 
the  King  entertained  Cyrus  with  a  general  account  of 
thq  revolutions  which  had  happened  in  the  itate  in 
his  time ;  of  his  exile,  misfortunes  and  reiloration, 
after  having  been  twice  dethroned.  He  dexteroufly 
painted  forth  in  the  moll  odious  colours  all  the  dis- 
orders of  a  popular  government,  that  he  might  create 
an  abhorrence  of  it.  He  feafoned  iiis  difcourfe  with 
hiilorical  remarks  and  lively  flrokes  of  wit,  which 
delighted  all  the  affembly.  Thus  Pifulfatus  artfully 
made  ufe  of  the  charms  of  converfation,  and  of  the 
freedom  ufual  at  banquets,  to  confirm  his  authority 
and  gain  the  good  will  of  the  Athenians.  The  fena- 
tors  and  young  men  who  heard  him,  feemed  to  forget 
their  natural  averfion  to  monarchy.  Cyrus  by  this  cx- 
urnpie  perceived  with  pleafure  the  empire  which 
Princes,  by  their  amiable  qualities,  may  gain  over 
the  hearts  even  of  thofe  who  are  the  greateit  enemies 
to  their  power. 

The  next  day  Cyrus  fignified  to  Pififlratus,  his 
impatience  to  be  acquainted  with  Solon,  whofe  re- 
putation was  fpread  over  all  Afia.  This  Philofopher 
after  his  travels,  had.  refufed  at  firft  to  return  to  A- 
thens,  becaufe  Pififtratus  liad  got  himfelf  declared 
King  ;  but  having  underllood  with  how  much  wif- 
dom  and  moderation  he  governed,  he  was  reconciled 
to  him.  The  Sage  had  chofen  his  habitation  upon 
Mars-Hill,  where  wae  held  the  famous  council  of 
Areopagus,  near  the  tomb  of  the  Amazons.  Pifif- 
tratus would  himfelf  condudl  the  young  Prince  thi- 
ther, and  prefent  him  to  the  Athenian  law-giver. 
Solon,  though  in  a  very  advanced  age.  Hill  preferved 
the  remains  of  his  fprightly  genius,  that  chearfulnefs 
and  thofe  beauties  of  the  mind  which  never  grow  old. 
He  embraced  Cyrus  with  that  affeftionate  tendernefs 
which  is  natural  to  old  men,  when  young  perfons 
feek  their  counfels  and  converfation  in  order  to  learn 

wifdom. 
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wifdom.  Piliilratus  knowing  that  the  Prince's  defign 
in  vifiting  Solon  was  to  inform  himfelf  thoroughly 
of  the  Athenian  laws,  retired  and  left  them  alone. 

That  they  might  difcourfe  with  the  greater  liber- 
ty, and  more  agreeably,  the  Sage  conducted  him  to 
the  top  of  the  hill,  where  they  found  a  delightful 
verdure,  and  feated  themfelves  at  the  foot  of  a  facred 
oak.  From  this  place  they  beheld  the  fertile  plains 
and  craggy  mountains  of  Attica,  which  bounded  the 
view  on  one  fide  with  an  agreeable  mixture  of  every 
thing  moft  fmiling  and  wild  in  nature  :  On  the  other 
fide  the  Saronic  gulph  widening  by  degrees,  opened 
a  profpedl  of  feveral  iflands,  which  appeared  to  float 
upon  the  waves.  At  a  greater  diftance  the  rifmg 
coails  of  Argolis  feemed  to  lofe  themfelves  in  the 
^i^.,,i^,  ...u;k,  i-Ua  rzi-on*-  Co«,  wlilcli  lt><:>U«d  as  if  it 
touched  the  ikies,  terminated  the  view,  and  relieved 
the  eye,  weary  with  furveying  fo  great  a  variety  of 
objeds.  Below  was  the  city  of  Athens,  which  ex- 
tended itfelf  upon  the  declivity  of  a  hill  ;  the  nu- 
merous buildings  rofe  one  above  another,  and  their 
different  flrudlure  fhewed  the  different  ages  of  the 
republick  ;  it's  firft  fimplicity  in  the  heroic  ages,  and 
it's  rifmg  magnificence  in  the  time  of  Solon  :  In  one 
part  might  be  feen  temples  with  facred  groves,  mag- 
nificent palaces  with  gardens,  and  a  great  number  of 
flately  houfes  of  a  regular  architedlure  :  In  another  a 
great  many  towers,  high  walls  and  little  irregular 
buildings,  which  difcovered  the  warlike  and  rufiic 
tafte  of  ancient  times :  The  river  Iliffus  which  flowed 
near  the  city,  and  winded  through  the  meadows, 
added  a  thoufand  natural  beauties  to  thofe  of  art. 
It  was  in  this  agreeable  place  that  Cyrus  defircd  Solon 
to  give  him  an  account  of  the  flate  of  Greece,  and 
particularly  of  Athens  ;  and  the  wife  law-giver  fa- 
tisfied  his  curiofity  in  the  following  manner. 

All  the  Grecian  families  are  defcended  from  Hel- 
Icn,  fon  of  Deucalion,  whofe  three  children  gave 

their 
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their  names  to  the  tliree  nations  of  Greeks,  the 
^olians,  Dorians  and  lonians.  Thefe  built  them- 
felves  feveral  cities,  and  from  thofe  cities  came  Her- 
cules, Thefeus,  Minos,  and  all  thofe  lirft  heroes  to 
vvhom  divine  honours  are  paid,  in  order  to  (hew  that 
virtue  can  be  fully  rewarded  only  in  heaven.  Egypt 
firil  infpired  the  Greeks  with  a  tafte  for  arcs  and  fci- 
ences,  initiated  them  into  her  mylleries,  and  gave 
them  both  Gods  and  laws.  Greece,  being  thus  civi- 
lized, formed  herfelf  by  degrees  into  feveral  repub- 
licks.  The  fupreme  council  of  the  Amphidions, 
compofed  of  the  deputies  of  the  principal  cities, 
united  them  all  in  the  fame  view,  which  was  to  pre- 
ferve  independence  abroad,  and  union  at  home.  This 
excellent  conduft  kept  them  clear  of  an  unbridled 
licentioufxiersp  and  inipiicu  iiK^m  wiiu  uic  luvc  wr  a. 
liberty  regulated  by  laws,  but  thefe  pure  maxims 
did  not  always  fubfiil  :  Every  thing  degenerates 
among  men  ;  wifdom  and  virtue  have  their  vicifli- 
tudes  in  the  body  politic,  as  health  and  llrength  have 
in  the  natural. 

Amongit  all  thefe  republics,  Athens  and  Lacedae- 
mon  are  without  comparifon  the  principal.  The 
chara6^er  of  Athens  is  wit,  elegance,  politenefs,  all 
the  amiable  and  focial  virtues.  That  of  the  Spar- 
tans is  fortitude,  temperance,  military  virtue,  and 
reafon  ftript  of  all  ornament.  The  Athenians  love 
the  fciences  and  pleafures,  their  great  propenfity  is 
to  voluptuoufnefs.  The  life  of  the  Spartans  is  labo- 
rious and  fevere  ;  all  their  pafTions  have  a  turn  to 
ambition.  From  the  different  genius  of  thefe  na- 
tions have  proceeded  the  diiferent  forms  and  revolu- 
tions of  their  governments.  Lycurgus  followed  the 
aufterity  of  his  natural  temper,  and  confulted  the 
favage  fiercenefs  of  his  fellow-citizens  in  his  refor- 
mations at  Laced^mon  :  He  confidered  the  happi- 
nefs  of  his  country  as  placed  in  conqueft  and  domi- 
nion i  and  upon  thaj  plan  formed  all  the  laws  of 
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Sparta,  in  which  yt)u  have  been  inftrufted :  It  was 
impoflible  for  me  to  imitate  him. 

Athens  in  the  beginning  had  Kings,  but  they  were 
fuch  only  in  name,  and  not  abfolute  as  at  Lacedas- 
mon.     The  genius  of  the  Athenians  was  fo  different 
from  that  of  the  Lacedsemonians,   that  it  made  regal 
power   infupportable   to   them.     The   authority  of 
their  Kings  being  almofl  wholly  confined  to  the  com- 
mand of  their  armies  vaniflied  in  time   of  peace  : 
We  reckon  ten  from  Cecrops  to  Thefeus,  and  (even 
from  Thefeus  to  Codrus,  who  made  a  facrifice  of 
himfelf  to  the  fafety  of  his  country  :    His  children, 
Medon  and  Nileus,  difputed  for  the  throne.     The 
Athenians  took   this  occafion  to  abolifh  intirely  the 
regal  power,  and   declared  Jupiter  fole  King  of  A- 
thens ;  a   fpecious  pretext  to  favour  rebellion,  and 
to  ihake  off  the  yoke  of  all  fettled  authority.     In  the 
place  of  Kings,   they  created  perpetual  governors, 
under  the  name    of  Archons ;  but  even  this   feint 
image  of  royalty  appeared  odious.     That  they  might 
not  leave  fo  much  as  a  fhadow  of  regal  power,   they 
efbabliihed  Decennial  Archons ;  nor  was  their  relUefs 
humour  yet  fatisfied  :  They  reduced  the  duration  of 
thefe  magiftracies  to  one  year,  that  they  might  the 
oftner  take  into  their  own  hands  the  fupreme  autho- 
rity,   which  they  never   transferred  to  their  magif- 
trates  but  with  regret.     So  limited  a  power  was  but 
ill  qualified  to  keep  fuch  reftlefs  fpirits  within  bounds  ; 
fadtions,  intrigues  and  cabals  fprung  up  every  day  : 
Each  man  with  a  book  of  laws  in  his  hands,  was 
for  difputing  about  the  fenfe  of  them.  Men  of  the  moH 
lively  imaginations  are  commonly  the  leall  folid,  and 
the  moft  apt  to  create  broils  ;   they  think  every  thing 
due  to  their  fuperficial  talents:  Under  pretence  that 
all  men  are  born  equal,  they  endeavour  to  confound 
all  ranks,  and  preacli  up  a  chimerical  equality,  only 
that   they   thcmfelves  may  get  the  afcendant.     The 
couiacil  of  Areopagus,  inilitated  by  Cecrops,  reve- 
renced 
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renced  tliroughout  all  Greece,  and  fo  famous  for  it*s 
integrity,  that  the  Gods  are  faid  to  have  refpectcd 
it's  decifions,  had  no  longer  any  authority  :  The  peo- 
ple judged  of  every  thing  in  the  laft  refort,  but  their 
refolutions  were  not  fixed  and  fteady,  becaufe  the 
multitude  is.  always  humourfom  and  inconftant. 
The  fmallell:  umbrages  heightened  the  prefumption, 
provoked  the  folly,  and  armed  tke  fury  of  a  mul- 
titude corrupted,  by  an  exceiTive  liberty.  Athens 
continued  thus  a  long  time  under  an  impoflibility  of 
extending  her  dominion ;  happy  in  being  able  to 
preferve  herfelf  from  total  deilrudion,  amidil  diffen- 
tions  which  rent  her  in  pieces.  Such  was  the  fitua- 
tion  of  my  country  when  I  undertook  to  remedy  it's 
calamities. 

(a)  In  my  firll:  years  I  gave  myfelf  up  to  luxury,  in- 
temperance and  all  the  pafiions  of  youth,  and  was 
cured  of  them  by  the  love  of  fcience,  for  which  the 
Gods  had  given  me  a  tafte  from  my  infancy.  I  ap- 
plied myfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  morality  and  policy,  in 
which  I  found  charms  that  foon  gave  me  a  difguft 
for  a  loofe  and  a  diforderly  life.  The  intoxication  of 
my  pafTions  being  difpelled  by  ferious  refledlions,  I 
beheld  with  concern  the  fad  condition  of  my  coun- 
try ;  I  turned  my  thoughts  to  provide  a  remedy, 
artd  communicated  my  Icheme  to  Pififtratus,  who 
was  likewife  come  off  from  the  follies  of  youth.  You 
fee,  faid.  I  to  him,  the  miferies  which  threaten  us : 
An  unbridled  licentioufnefs  has  taken  the  place  of 
true  liberty  ;  you  are  defcended  from  Cecrops,  and 
I  from  Codrus :  We  have  more  right  to  pretend  to 
the  royal  power  than  any  other,  but  let  us  take  care 
not  to  afpire  to  it.  It  would  be  a  dangerous  ex- 
change of  paffions,  to  forfake  fenfuality,  which  hurts 
only  ourfelves,  in  order  to  purfue  ambition,  which 
might  be  the  ruin  of  our  country  :  Let  us  endeavour 

(a)  PIu\  VfeofStkT, 
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to  be  ferviceable  to  her  without  attempting  to  bring 
her  under  our  dominion. 

An  occafion  foon  prefented  to  facilitate  my  pro- 
jedls.  The  Athenians  chofe  me  to  be  chief  of  an 
•xpedition  againll  the  Megarians,  who  had  feized  the 
ifland  of  Salamis.  I  embarked  with  five  hundred 
men,  made  a  defcent  upon  the  ifland,  took  the  city, 
and  drove  away  the  enemy.  They  Itill  infilled  on 
the  juftice  of  their  pretenfions,  and  chofe  the  Lace- 
daemonians to  be  judges  of  it :  I  pleaded  the  com- 
mon caufe  and  gained  it.  Having  by  thefe  aftions 
acquired  credit  among  my  countrymen,  they  prefled 
me  to  accept  of  the  regal  dignity,  but  I  refufed  it, 
and  applied  myfelf  to  cure  tlie  publick  evils  in  quali- 
ty of  Archon. 

The  iirft  fource  of  all  thofe  evils  was  the  excelTive 
power  of  the  people.  Monarchical  authority  mode- 
rated by  a  fenate,  was  the  primitive  form  of  govern- 
ment in  all  wife  nations.  I  was  defirous  to  imitate 
Lycurgus  in  the  eftablifliment  of  it,  but  v/as  too 
well  acquainted  with  the  natural  temper  of  my 
countrymen  to  undertake  it.  I  knew  that  if  they 
fufFered  themfelves  to  be  ftripped  of  the  fovereign 
power,  they  would  foon  take  it  back  again  by  open 
violence  ;  I  therefore  contented  myfelf  with  fetting 
bounds  to  it.  I  was  thoroughly  fenfible  that  no  flate 
can  fabiiil  without  fome  fubordination  :  I  diflributed 
the  people  into  four  claffes,  and  chofe  an  hundred 
men  out  of  each  clafs,  whom  I  added  to  the  council 
of  Areopagus  ;  I  fhewed  thefe  chiefs  that  fovereign 
authority  of  what  kind  foever  is  but  a  neceffary  evil 
for  preventing  greater  evils  ;  and  that  it  ought  only 
to  be  employed  to  reftrain  mens  palTions.  I  repre- 
fented  to  the  people  the  mifchiefs  they  had  fuffereJ 
by  giving  themfelves  up  to  their  own  fury  :  By  this 
means  I  difpofed  the  one  to  command  with  modera- 
tion, and  the  other  to  obey  with  readinefs. 
2 

1  caufed 
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I  caufed  thofe  to  be  punifhed  feverely  who  taught, 
that  all  men  are  born  equal,  that  merit  only  ought 
to  regulate  ranks,  and  that  the  greateft  merit  a  man 
can  have  is  wit.  I  made  the  Athenians  fenfible  of 
the  fatal  confequences  of  fuch  falfe  maxims.  I  proved 
to  them  that  the  natural  equality,  which  thofe  men 
talked  of,  is  a  chimera  founded  upon  the  poetical  fa- 
bles of  the  companions  of  Cadmus  and  the  children 
of  Deucalion  ;  that  there  never  was  a  time,  in  which 
men  rofe  in  that  manner  out  of  the  earth,  in  a  ftate 
of  perfedl  manhood  ;  that  it  was  ridiculous  to  offer 
the  fports  of  the  imagination  for  principles ;  that 
ever  fmce  the  golden  age,  the  order  of  generation 
had  made  a  neceffary  dependanoe  and  inequality  a- 
mong  men  ;  and  laitly,  that  paternal  authority  had 
been  the  firfl:  model  of  all  governments.  I  made  a 
law  by  which  every  man  who  had  given  no  other 
proof  of  his  good  fenfe,  than  lively  fallies  of  imagi- 
nation, florid  difcourfes  and  the  talent  of  talking 
upon  all  fubjefts,  without  going  to  the  bottom  of 
any  thing,  was  declared  incapable  of  public  employ- 
ments. 

Here  Cyrus  interrupted  Solon,  and  faid  to  him: 
But  after  all,  methinks  merit  is  what  ought  to  make 
the  diHindtion  among  men.  Wit  is  the  lowell  fort 
of  merit,  becaufe  it  is  always  dangerous  when  alone ; 
but  wifdom,  virtue  and  valour  give  a  natural  right 
to  govern.  He  alone  ouglit  to  command  others 
who  has  moft  wifdom  to  difcover  what  is  jurt,  moft 
virtue  to  adhere  to  it,  and  moft  courage  to  put  it  in 
execution.  Merit,  replied  Solon,  effentially  diftin- 
guiflies  men,  and  ought  folely  to  determine  ranks : 
but  ignorance  and  pafTions  often  hinder  us  from  dif- 
cerning  it ;  felf-iove  makes  each  man  pretend  to  it  ; 
the  moft  deferving  arc  the  moft  modeft,  and  never 
Xeek  to  rule.  Befides,  that  which  appears  to  be  vir- 
tue, is  fometimes  nothing  but  a  deceitful  mal]<:.  Dif- 
putes,  difcord  and  illufion  would  be  endlefs,  if  there 
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was  not  fome  rule  more  fixed,  certain  and  palpable 
than  merit  alone,  whereby  to  fettle  ranks  and  de- 
grees. Thefe  ranks  are  regulated  in  fmall  repub- 
lics by  eledion,  and  in  great  monarchies  by  birth. 
I  confefs  it  is  an  evil  to  grant  dignities  where  there 
is  no  real  merit,  but  it  is  a  neceffary  evil,  and  this 
neceflity  makes  the  difference  between  the  natural 
and  civil  right :  The  one  is  always  conformable  to 
the  moft  perfefl  juftice,  the  other  is  often  unjufl  in 
the  confequences,  but  is  neceffary  to  prevent  con- 
fufion. 

It  was  not  (o  (d)  under  the  reign  of  Saturn ;  in 
that  golden  age  God"  was  the  univerfal  Prince  and 
common  Father  of  all ;  he  himfelf  took  care  of  the 
fullenance  of  men  and  governed  them  ;  he  was  their 
guardian  and.  fhepherd  ;  there  were  then  no  magif- 
trates  nor  civil  polity  as  now,  every  one  followed 
THE  LAW  WHICH  IS,  and  not  that  which  has 
B£EN  MADE.  Under  the  reign  of  Jupiter,  the  maf- 
ter  of  the  univerfe  having,  as  it  were,  quitted  the 
reins  of  his  empire  hid  himfelf  in  an  inacceffible  re- 
treat, the  foundations  of  the  world  were  fhaken  by 
motions  contrary  to  it's  principle  and  it's  end,  and  it 
lolt  it's  beauty  and  it's  lullre  ;  then  it  was  that  good 
and  evil  were  mingled  together ;  ignorance  and  paf- 
lions  made  civil  laws  and  civil  magi  Urates  neceflary  ; 
thefe  laws  are  often  imperfect,  and  thefe  magiftrates 
are  not  always  good  ;  but  we  are  obliged  to  obferve 
the  one  and  fubmit  to  the  other,  left  the  world  fhould 
fall  into  perpetual  anarchy.  All  men  are  brethren 
and  each  man  has  a  right  to  whatever  he  has  need  of; 
they  are  children  of  the  fame  father,  and  no  one 
fhould  lord  it  over  another  ;  but  if  there  were  not 
laws  eftablifhed  to  fettle  ranks  and  property  among 
men,  the  avarice  and  ambition  of  the  ftrongell  would 
invade  all :  Thefe  laws  are  not  always  founded  upon 

(a)  See  Difc.  p.  34.2. 
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what  is  bed  in  itfelf,  but  upon  what  is  leall  mif- 
chievous  to  fociety.  Such  is  the  fource  of  almoft  all 
political  eftablifhments^  Af^rea  muft  return  upon 
earth  before  merit  alone  will  determine  the  fortunes 
£>£  men  ;  at  prefent  we  muft  often  content  ourfelves 
with  lefs  equitable  deciiions.  Ranks  and  dignities 
are,  after  all,  but  the  ftiadows  of  real  grandeur.  The 
external  refpe<5l  which  is  paid  to  them,  is  likewife 
but  the  fliadow  of  that  efteem  which  belongs  to  vir- 
tue alone.  Is  it  not  an  inftance  of  great  wifdom  in 
the  firft  law-givers,  to  have  preferved  Order  in  fo- 
ciety by  eftablilhing  fuch  regulations,  that  thofe  who 
have  only  the  ftiadow  of  virtue  are  fatisiied  with  the 
ihadow  of  efteem  ? 

I  underftand  you,  faid  Cyrus,  fovereignty  and 
ranks  are  neceftary  evils  to  keep  the  paftions  within 
bounds.  The  lower  fort  ftiould  be  content  with  me- 
riting the  internal  efteem  of  men,  by  their  plain  and 
modeft  virtue  ;  and  the  great  jfhould  be  perfuaded 
that  nothing  but  outward  homage  will  be  paid  them 
unlefs  they  have  true  merit.  By  this  means  the  one 
Jort  will  not  be  dejefted  or  repine  at  their  low  con- 
dition, nor  the  other  pride  themfelves  in  their  gran- 
deur ;  men  will  become  fenfible  that  Kings  are  ne- 
celTary,  and  Kings  will  not  forget  that  they  are  men ; 
each  man  will  keep  himfelf  within  his  own  fphere, 
and  the  order  of  fociety  will  not  be  difturbed.  I  fee 
clearly  the  beauty  of  this  principle,  and  am  very  im- 
patient to  know  your  other  laws. 

The  fecond  fource  of  the  miferies  of  Athens,  faid 
Solon,  was  the  exccffive  riches  of  fome,  and  the  ex- 
treme poverty  of  others  ;  this  terrible  inequality  in 
a  popular  government  occafioned  tternal  difcord  :  I 
durft  not  att':mpt  to  remedy  this  mifchief  by  efta- 
bliftiing  a  community  of  goods  as  at  Sparta  ;  the  ge- 
nius of  the  Athtnims,  which  carries  them  to  luxury 
and  pleafures,  would  never  have  fuifered  fuch  an  e- 
quality  :  But  in  order  to  diminiih  our  evils  I  cancelled 
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all  debts ;  I  began  by  remitting  thofe  which  were 
due  to  me  j  I  enfranchifed  all  my  flaves,  and  forbad 
any  one  for  the  future  to  pledge  his  liberty  for  what 
he  borrowed.  I  never  tailed  fo  much  pleafure  as 
in  relieving  the  miferable  ;  I  was  Hill  rich,  but  I 
thought  my{eU  poor,  becaufe  I  had  not  enough  to 
diftribute  fomething  to  all  the  unfortunate ;  I  efta- 
blifhed  at  Athens  this  ufeful  maxim,  that  all  the 
members  of  the  fame  commonwealth  ought  to  feel 
and  compaflionate  the  miferies  of  one  another,  as 
parts  of  the  fame  body. 

The  third  fource  of  our  calamities  was  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  laws,  which  is  as  evident  a  token  of  the 
corruption  of  a  flate,  as  a  diverlity  of  medicines  is 
of  the  diftempers  of  bodies.  Here  again  I  could 
not  imitate  Lycurgas  ;  community  of  goods  and  an 
equality  of  all  the  members  of  a  republic,  render 
ufelefs  a  great  many  laws  and  forms,  wliich  are  ab- 
folutely  neceffary  where  there  is  an  inequality  of 
ranks  and  property.  I  contented  myfelf  with  abo- 
lifhing  all  thofe  laws  which  ferved  only  to  exercife 
the  fubtle  genius  of  the  fophifts,  and  the  (kill  of 
the  lawyers,  referving  only  a  fmall  number  of  fuch 
as  were  funple,  Ihort  and  clear ;  by  this  means  I 
put  a  flop  to  contentious  chicane,  that  monllrous 
invention  of  crafty  knaves  to  elude  juftice  ;  I  fixed 
certain  times  for  the  final  determination  of  law-fuits, 
and  ordained  fevere  and  difgraceful  punifhments  for 
tlie  magiftrates,  who  Ihould  lengthen  them  beyond 
the  bounds  prefcribed  ;  lallly  I  repealed  the  too  fe- 
vere laws  of  Draco,  which  puniflied  the  fmalleft 
tranfgrefTions  and  the  greatell:  crimes  equally  with 
death;  and  I  proportioned  the  punifhment  to  the 
offence. 

The  fourth  fource  of  our  misfortunes  was  the  bad 
education  of  children  ;  none  but  faperficial  qualities, 
v.it,  bright  imagination  and  gallantry,  were  culti- 
vated in  young   pcrfons ;    the  heart,   reafon,  noble 
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fentiments  and  folid  virtues  were  neglefted  ;  the  va- 
lue both  of  men  and  things  was  rated  by  appear- 
ances and  not  by  reality  ;  the  Athenians  were  ferious 
about  trifles,  and  looked  upon  folid  matters  as  too 
abftrafted.  In  order  to  prevent  thefe  mifchiefs,  I 
ordained  that  the  council  of  Areopagus  fhould  fuper- 
intend  the  education  of  children  :  I  would  not  have 
them  educated  in  fuch  ignorance  as  the  Spartans, 
nor  confined  as  before  to  the  ftudy  of  eloquence, 
poefy,  and  thofe  fciences,  which  ferve  only  to  adorn 
the  imagination.  I  would  have  them  apply  their 
thoughts  to  all  thofe  kinds  of  knowledge  which 
help  to  fortify  reafon,  habituate  the  mind  to  atten- 
tion, and  are  ferviceable  for  acquiring  penetration 
r.nd  judgment  i  the  proportion  of  numbers,  the 
calculation  of  the  celeftial  motions,  the  flrudure  of 
the  univerfe,  the  great  art  of  knowing  how  to  mount 
up  to  firft  principles,  defcend  to  confequences,  and 
difcover  the  whole  feries  of  truths,  with  their  de- 
pendance  upon  one  another.  Thefe  fpeculative  fci- 
ences, neverthelefs,  ferve  only  to  exercife  and  culti- 
\'ate  the  mind  in  early  youth.  The  Athenians  in  a 
riper  age  apply  themfelves  to  the  fludy  of  the  laws, 
policy  and  hiilory,  to  learn  the  revolutions  of  em- 
pires, the  caufcs  of  their  rife,  and  the  occafions  of 
their  fall  ;  in  a  word,  to  every  thing  which  may 
contribute  to  the  knowledge  of  man  and  of  men  (a). 

The  fifth  and  lall  fource  of  our  evils  was  an  im- 
moderate fondnefs  for  pleafures  ;  I  knew  that  the 
temper  of  the  Athenians  required  amufements  and 
publick  Ihows  ;  I  was  fenfibie  that  I  could  not  fub- 
due  thofe  republican-  and  untraftable  fouls,  but  by 
making  ufe  of  their  inclination  towards  pleafure,  to 
captivate  and   inlbud  them.     In  thefe  public  {hows 

(a)  Pififiratui  ejiablijhed  a  kind  of  academy  for  cultivating  all 
the  fciences f  and  ereBed  a  library  containing  a  colUElion  ef  all  the 
ancient  peets,  pbJoffLen  and  hiporians, 
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I  caufed  to  be  reprefented  the  fatal  confequences 
of  their  difunion,  and  of  all  the  vices  prejudicial  to 
fociety ;  by  this  means  multitudes  of  men  affembled 
in  the  fame  place,  were  induced  to  fpend  whole 
hours  in  hearing  ieflbns  of  a  fublime  morality  ;  they 
would  have  been  difgujled  with  dry  precepts  and 
cold  maxims  ;  and  there  was  no  way  to  iuilruft,  u-^ 
nite,  and  correal  them,  but  under  pretence  of  a- 
mufmg  them.     Such  were  my  laws  and  inftitutions, 

I  fee  very  well,  faid  Cyrus,  that  you  have  con- 
fulted  nature  more  than  Lycurgus  has  done  ;  but  oh 
the  other  hand,  have  you  not  been  too  indulgent  to 
human  weaknefs  ?  It  feems  dangerous  in  a  republic^, 
which  has  always  been  inclined  to  \'oluptuoufnefs,  to 
endeavour  the  uniting  of  men  by  their  taile  for 
pleafures.  I  could  not,  replied  Solon,  change  the 
nature  of  my  countrymen  ;  my  laws  are  not  perfe^lj. 
but  are  the  beft  which  they  could  bear.  Lycurgus 
found  in  his  Spartans  a  genius  apt  to  all  heroic  vir- 
tues ;  I  found  in  the  Athenians  a  bent  towards  all 
the  vices  which  make  men  effeminate.  I  will  ven- 
ture to  fay,  that  the  laws  of  Sparta  by  carrying  the 
virtues  to  an  extreme,  trarisform  them  into  faults  y 
my  laws,  on  the  contrary,  tend  to  render  even  the 
weakneiies  of  men  ufeful  to  fociety.  This  is  all  that 
policy  can  do ;  it  does  not  change  men's  hearts,  it 
only  makes  the  beft  advantage  of  their  palTions. 

I  thought,  continued  Solon,  to  have  prevented  or 
cured  the  greatell  part  of  our  evils  by  the  eftabliih- 
jnent  of  thefe  laws,  but  the  reftleifnefs  of  a  people 
accuftomed  to  licentioufnefs  occafioned  me  daily  vex- 
ations :  Some  blamed  my  regulations,  others  pre- 
tended not  to  underftand  them  ;  fome  were  for 
making  additions  to  them,  others  for  retrenchino- 
them.  I  perceived  then  how  ufelefs  the  moft  ex- 
cellent laws  are  without  a  fixed  and  ftable  authority 
to  put  them  in  execution.  How  unhappy  is  the 
lot  of  mortals  ?  By  endeavouring  to  avoid  the  terr 
H  3  rible 
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xible  evils  of  popular  government  they  run  a  rifque 
of  falling  into  flavery  ;  by  flying  the  inconvenienciea 
of  regal  power  they  become  expofed  by  degrees  to, 
anarchy.  The  path  of  jufl  policy  is  bordered  on 
both  fides  with  precipices.  I  faw  that  as  yet  I  had 
done  nothing.  I  went  therefore  to  Pififlratus  and 
faid  to  him  :  Yoa  fee  all  the  endeavours  I  have  ufed 
to  cure  the  diftempers  of  the  ftate  ;  my  remedies 
are  all  ufelefs  for  want  of  a  phyfician  to  apply  them. 
This  people  is  fo  impatient  under  a  yoke,  that  they 
dread  the  empire  of  reafon  itfelf;  all  fubjed^iion  to 
laws  is  infupportable  to  them  ;  every  one  is  for  re- 
forming them  after  his  own  fafhion  j  I  am  going  to 
iibfent  myfelf  from  my  country  for  ten  years ;  I 
fnall  avoid  by  that  means  the  perplexity  and  trouble 
to  which  I  am  daily  expofed,  of  fpoiling  the  fimpli- 
cJty  of  my  laws  by  adding  to  them  and  multiplying 
them :  Endeavour  to  accuftom  the  Athenians  to 
them  in  my  abfence,  and  fuffer  no  alteration  in  them. 
I  have  refufed  to  accept  the  regal  dignity  which  has 
been  offered  me  ;  a  true  legiflator  ought  to  be  difin- 
terelled  ;  but  for  you,  Pififtratus,  your  military  vir- 
tues qualify  you  for  government,  and  your  natural 
humanity  will  hinder  you  from  abufmg  your  autho- 
rity ;  make  the  Athenians  fubjeft  without  making 
them  flave.^,  and  reftrain  their  licentioufnefs  without 
taking  away  their  liberty  ;  avoid  the  title  of  King 
and  content  yourfelf  with  that  of  Archon.  Having 
taken  this  refolution,  I  went  to  travel  in  Egypt  and 
Afia.  Pififtratus,  in  my  abfence,  mounted  the  throne 
notwithftanding  the  averfion  of  the  Athenians  to  re- 
gal power  ;  his  addrefs  and  his  courage  raifed  him 
fo  it,  and  his  mi'dnefs  and  moderation  maintain  him 
on  it  ;  he  diilinguilhes  himfelf  from  his  countrymen 
chiefly  by  an  exaft  fubmiflion  to  the  laws  ;  and  his 
manner  of  life  is  plain,  without  pageantry  and  pomp. 
Bendes,  the  Athenians  refpeft  him  as  he  is  defcend- 
cd  from  Cecrops,  and  becaufe  he  has  only  sefumed 
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the  authority  of  his  anqeilors  for  the  good  of  his 
country.  As  for  me,  I  fpend  my  days  here  in  foli- 
tude  without  meddling  with  the  government ;  I 
content  myfelf  with  prefiding  in  the  Areopagus,  and 
explaining  my  laws  when  any  difpute  arifes  about 
their  meaning.  The  Prince  of  Perfia  faw  clearly, 
by  the  difcourfe  of  Solon,  the  inconveniencies  of  a 
popular  government,  and  that  defpotic  power  in  the 
multitude  is  more  infupportable  than  abfolute  autho- 
rity in  a  fingle  perfon. 

Cyrus  having  inltru(5ted  himfelf  in  the  laws  of 
Solon  and  the  government  of  the  Athenians,  applied 
himfelf  afterwards  to  learn  their  military  ftrength ; 
it  confifted  chiefly  in  their  fleets.  PifiRratus  con- 
duced him  to  Phalerus,  a  maritime  town  fituated  at 
the  mouth  of  the  IlifTus ;  tliis  was  the  ordinary  place 
of  retreat  for  the  Athenian  fhips  j  for  the  famous 
port  Pyrseeus  was  made  afterwards  by  Themiilocles. 
I'hey  went  down  the  river  accompanied  by  Arafpes 
and  feveral  Athenians  in  a  bark  made  on  purpofe ; 
while  delightful  mufic  charmed  the  ear  and  governed 
the  motion  of  the  oars,  the  Prince  defired  the 
King  of  Athens  to  give  him  a  more  particular  ac- 
count than  he  had  done  at  firft  of  the  various  revo- 
lutions which  had  happened  under  his  reign.  Pi- 
fiftratus  fatisfied  his  curiofity  in  the  following  man- 
ner : 

(b)  You  know  that  when  I  firll  formed  the  defign  of 
making  myfelf  King,  the  ftate  was  rent  in  pieces  by 
two  fidtious  J  Megacks  was  the  head  of  one  party 
and  Lycurgu-  led  theouhcr;  Solon  put  an  end  to 
our  divifious  by  his  wife  laws,  and  went  foon  after 
into  Afia.  In  his  abfence  I  gained  the  he  .rts  of  the 
people,  and  by  artifice  and  addrefs  obtained  guards 
for  my  perion  ;  I  made  myfelf  mnlkr  of  the  fortrefs 
and  was  proclaimed  King.     la  order  cO  engage  more 

(b)  SuHtrfd.   lib,   1.  andPlut.  lift  of  Solon. 
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thoroughly  the  good  will  of  the  people,  I  flighted 
any  alliance  with  the  Princes  of  Greece,  and  mar- 
ried Phya  daughter  of  a  rich  Athenian  of  the  Pasa- 
nean  tribe.  Love  united  with  policy  :  Befides  her 
furprizing  beauty,  fhe  had  all  the  qualities  worthy 
of  a  throne,  and  all  the  virtues  of  a  noble  foul :  I 
had  loved  her  in  my  youth,  but  ambition  had  diverted 
my  pafTion. 

I  governed  in  peace  for  fome  years,  but  at  length 
the  inconllancy  of  the  Athenians  fignally  fhewed  it 
felf  anew.  Lycurgus  raifed  a  general  murmuring 
againit  me,  under  pretence  that  I  was  exhaufting  the 
public  ti  eafury  to  maintain  ufelefs  fleets  ;  he  artfully 
i'pread  it  abroad,  that  ray  only  defign  in  augmenting 
our  naval  ftrength,  v/as  to  make  myfelf  mafter  of 
Greece,  that  1  might  afterwards  invade  the  liberty 
of  the  Athenians ;  and  he  laid  a  plot  to  take  away 
my  life  ;  he  communicated  his  defign  ta  Megaclss, 
who  abhorred  the  treafon  and  gave  me  notice  of  it. 
I  took  alt  poffible  precautions  to  avoid  falling  a  vic- 
tim to  the  jealoufy  of  Lycurgus.  The  traitor  how- 
ever found  means  to  raife  an  infurreftion,  and  the 
fury  of  the  people  grew  to  fuch  a  height,  that  they 
fet  firs  to  my  palace  in  the  night ;  I  ran  to  the  apart- 
ment of  Phya,  but  it  was  already  confumed  by  the 
fiames,  and  I  had  but  jull  time  enough  to  fave  my 
felf  with  my  fon  Hippias ;  I  efcaped  in  the  dark, 
and  fled  to  the  ifland  of  Salamis,  where  I  concealed 
myfelf  two  whole  years  :  I  doubted  not  but  that 
Phya  had  perifhed  in  the  flames ;  and  how  great  fo- 
ever  my  ambition  was,  her  death  afFedted  me  infi- 
nitely more  than  the  lofs  of  my  crown. 

During  my  exile  the  animofity  of  Megacles  a- 
gainfl  Lycurgus  revived,  and  their  differences  threw 
the  city  again  into  the  utmofl  confufion ;  I  gave 
Megacles  notice  of  the  condition  I  was  in,  and  the 
place  of  my  retreat ;  he  fent  a  propofal  to  me  to 
return  to  Athens,   and  offered  mc  his  daughter  iji 
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marriage  :  In  order  to  engage  the  Athenians  to  come 
into  our  meafures,  we  had  recourfe  to  religion,  and 
corrupted  the  priefts  of  Minerva  ;  I  left  the  iHand 
of  Salamis  ;  Megacles  came  and  joined  me  at  a  tem- 
ple fome  furlongs  from  Athens  ;  he  was  accompa- 
nied by  feveral  fenators  and  a  crowd  of  people  ;  fii- 
orifices  were  offered,  and  the  entrails  of  the  vidims 
examined,  upon  which  the  high-prieft  declared  in 
the  name  of  the  Goddefs,  that  her  city  could  not 
be  happy  but  by  my  reftoration,  whereupon  I  wa5 
crowned  withfolemnity.  The  better  to  impofe  up- 
on the  people,  Megacles  chofe  out  from  among  the 
young  priellefles,  her  who  v/as  of  the  moll  majeflic 
ftature,  and  armed  her  like  the  daughter  of  Jupiter  ; 
fhe  wore  the  dreadful  yEgis  upon  her  breaft,  and 
held  in  her  hand  a  fliining  lance,  but  her  face  was 
vailed  :  I  feated  myfelf  with  her  in  a  triumphal  cha- 
riot, and  we  were  conduced  to  the  city  ;  trumpet- 
ers and  heralds  went  before,  and  cried  with  a  loud 
voice,  people  of  Athens  receive  Pififtratus  wham 
Minerva  refolving  to  honour  above  ail  other  mortals 
brings  back  to  you  by  her  prieftefs  (c).  The  gates  of 
the  town  were  immediately  opened,  and  we  went 
direftly  to  the  fortrefs  where  my  marriage  was  to 
be  celebrated  ;  the  prieftefs  Itept  down  from  her  cha- 
riot, and  taking  me  by  the  hand,  led  me  into  the 
inner  apartment  of  the  palace  :  As  foon  as  we  were 
alone  fhe  took  ofF  her  vail,  and  I  perceived  that  it 
was  Phya  ;  imagine  the  tranfports  of  my  joy ;  nvy 
love  and  my  ambition  were  both  crowned  the  fame 
day  ;  fhe  gave  me  a  brief  account  of  her  efcaping 
the  flames,  and  of  her  retiring  to  the  temple  of  Mi- 
nerva upon  tiie  report  of  my  undoubted  death. 

Megacles,  feeing  all  his  projcdls  difconcerted  by; 
the  Queen's  return,  employed  his  thoughts  to  dif- 
poilefb  me  again  ;  he  perfuaded   himfelf  that  I   had 

(c)  Herod,  lib.  I, 
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afted  in  concert  with  Phya  to  deceive  him  by  falfc 
hopes  :  he  fpread  a  rumour  at  Athens  that  I  had 
corrupted  the  Pontif,  and  had  abufed  religion  to  im- 
pofe  upon  the  people  :  They  rofe  in  arms  againfl  me 
a  fecond  time,  snd  befieged  the  fortrefs  ;  Phya  fee- 
ing the  cruel  extremities  to  which  I  was  reduced, 
and  apprehending  the  efFedls  I  might  feel  of  the  fury 
of  a  fuperllitious  and  enraged  multitude,  refolved 
to  leave  me  j  Ihe  thought  hcrfelf  obliged  to  facrifice 
iher  own  hrppinefs  to  that  of  her  country,  and  Mi- 
nerva without  doubt  infpired  her  to  make  this  facri- 
fice. So  great  an  example  of  generofity  filled  me 
with  admiration,  overwhelmed  me  with  forrow,  and 
redoubled  my  love.  Megacles,  being  informed  of 
Phya's  flight,  offered  me  peace,  upon  condition  that 
I  would  divorce  the  Queen  and  marry  his  daughter ; 
but  I  refolvid  to  renounce  my  crown,  rather  than 
be  falfe  to  my  duty  and  my  love.  The  fiege  was 
renewed  with  more  vigour  than  ever,  and  after  a 
long  refirtarce  I  was  obliged  to  give  way  to  the 
iiorm  ;  I  left  Attica  and  made  my  efcape  intoEubcea. 
I  wandered  a  great  while  in  that  country,  till  be- 
Ipg  difcovered  and  perfecuted  by  Megacles,  I  retired 
into  the  ifland  of  Naxos  :  I  entered  into  the  temple 
©f  Minerva  to  pay  my  devotion  to  the  proteftrefs  of 
Athens ;  juft  as  I  had  ended  my  prayer,  I  perceived 
an  urn  upon  the  altar,  and  going  near  it,  I  read  this 
inicription  :   *    Here  reft  the  afhes  of  Phya,    whole 

*  love    to   Pifj{lrati2s  and  her  country  made    her   a 

♦  willing  viftim  to  their  hppjnnefs.'  This  mournful 
fpedl:icle  renewed  all  my  forrows,  yet  could  I  not 
tear  myfelf  avv'ay  from  that  fatal  place  ;  I  often  v/ent 
to  the  temple  to  bevvail  my  misfortunes  ;  it  was  my 
«nly  remaining  confolation  in  this  lonely  condition, 
in  wliich  I  f'lffered  hunger,  thirft,  the  inclemency 
of  the  feafons,  and  all  Torts  of  mifery.  One  day 
while  I  was  plunged  in  the  moft  melancholy  reflec- 
tions and  in  a  profound  filence,  I  know  not  whether 
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in  a  vHion  or  a  divine  dream,  but  the  temple  feemed 
to  (hake,  and  the  top  of  it  to  open  ;  I  beheld  Mi- 
nerva in  the  air  in  the  fame  form  as  when  Ihe  came 
out  of  the  head  of  Jupiter,  and  I  heard  her  pro- 
nounce thefe  words  in  a  majeftic  and  threatning 
tone  :  *  It  is  thus  the  Gods  punifli  thofe  who  abufc 

*  religion,    by  making  it  fubfervient  to  their  ambi- 

*  tion.'  My  foul  was  feized  with  a  facred  horror  ; 
the  prefence  of  the  Goddefs  confounded  me,  andw 
laid  open  before  my  eyes  all  my  crimes ;  I  continued 
a  great  while  without  fenfe  or  motion  ;  from  that 
time  my  heart  was  changed  ;  I  difcerned  the  true 
fource  of  all  my  misfortunes  ;  I  detefted  that  falfe 
policy  which  makes  ufe  of  wiles,  artifice  and  mean 
dilTimulation  j  I  refolved  for  the  future  to  employ 
no  methods  but  what  were  noble,  juft  and  magna- 
nimous, and  to  make  it  my  endeavour  to  render  the 
Athenians  happy,  in  cafe  the  Gods  fhould  be  ap- 
peafed  and  fhould  fuffer  me  to  re-afeend  the  throne  : 
The  Gods  were  appeafed,  and  delivered  me  from  my 
exile.  My  fon  Hippias  engaged  the  Argians  and 
feveral  cities  of  Greece  to  affift  me  ;  I  went  and- 
joined  him  in  Attica  ;  I  firft  took  Marathon  and  then 
advanced  towards  Athens  ;  the  Athenians  came  out 
of  the  city  to  give  me  battle  ;  I  fent  fome  children 
on  horfeback  to  them,  to  afEire  them  tliat  I  did  not 
come  to  invade  their  liberties,  but  to  reftore  the 
laws  of  Solon  :  This  moderation  removed  their  fears, 
they  received  me  with  acclamations  of  joy,  and  J 
afcendcd  the  throne  a  third  time.  My  reign  has- 
never  fmce  been  dii^urbed  j  but  I  underftand  that 
Megacles  who  is  retired  to  Corinth. has  engaged  the 
Corinthians  to  lend  him  a  fleet,  and  I  am  daily  mak- 
ing preparations  to  withfland  the  invafton  with  which- 
he  threatens  me. 

Pififtratus    was  in  this  manner   difcourfing    with 
Gyrus,  when  they  arrived  at  Phalerus  ;  the   haveii< 
flretched  itfelf  in  form  of  a  crefcent  ;,  great  chairs 
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went  from  one  fide  to  the  other  to  be  a  barrier  ^ 
the  fhips,   while   feveral  towers  at  certain  diftances 
ferved  to  defend  the  mole.     The   two  Princes  went 
up  with  Arafpes  to  a  temple  of  Venus  built  upon 
the  fummit  of  mount  Colias,     from    whence  they 
difcovered  a  fleet   under   full  fail,  making  towards 
Phalerus.     Pififtratus  prefently  difcerned  the  Corin- 
thian flag,   and  going  down  to  the  port  went  aboard 
his  fleet,   giving  orders  to  weigh  anchor   and  meet 
the  enemy.     The  wind  changed  on  a  fudden  and  fa- 
voured Pififtratus ;.  the  two  fleets  came  up  with  each 
other,  and  were  ranged  in  order  of  battle  :    A  foreft 
of  malls  formed  on  one  fide  three  lines  of  a  vaft 
length,  wbilft  a  triple  line  of  Athenian  veflels,  bend- 
ing into  the  figure  of  a  half-moon,    prefented  an  op- 
pofite  foreft  upon  the  water  ;  The  heavy  armed  fol- 
diers  were  pofted  upon  the  decks,  the  bowmen  and 
Hingers  at  the  prow  and  poop.     The  trumpet  gave 
the  lignal  to  begin  the  attack  ;  the  galleys  on  both 
fides  firft  drew   back,  then  advanced  and  ilruck  a- 
gainfl:  each  other  with  violence  j   they  pierced  and 
tore  each  other  with  their  iron  beaks  ;  fome  ftruck 
againft  the  prow,  others  againft  the  poop,  and  others 
againfl:  the  fides,   while  thofe  veflTels  which  were  at- 
tacked prefented  their  oars  to  break  the  violence  of 
the  ihock..      The  two  fleets  mixed,    grappled  and 
jcame  to  a  clofe   fight;  here  the  Athenian  foldiers 
:8ung  themfelves  from  one  fliip  to  another,  there  the 
Corinthians  threw  bridges  to  board  the  enemy, 

C/rus  followed  Pifiitratus  every  where,  and  by 
liis  courage  fupplied  his  want  of  experience  in  this 
fort  of  fight.  Giving  way  to  his  ardor  he  would 
have  thrown  himfelf  into  one  of  the  enemies  fliips,. 
but  fell  into  the  fea  :  Several  arrows  were  fliot  at, 
ilim^  but  he  plunged  into  the  water,  faved  himfelf 
byfwimming,  and  got  on  board,  an  Athenian  galley, 
which  Pififtratas  fentto  his  aflifiiance.  Afhamed  of 
}iis  want  of  dexterity,  he  refolved  to  periih  or  repair 

his 
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Ms  miijfortune :  He  ordered  the  rowers  to  ad- 
vance, to  the  vcffel  where  Megacles  was  in  per- 
fon,  he  came  up  with  it,  and  with  a  flaming  dart 
fet  fire  to  it  ;  the  Athenian  rebel  endeavoured  to 
efcape,  but  periihed  in  the  fire.  Pifiitratus  and  his 
captains  followed  the  example  of  Cyrus  ;  the  wind 
frelhened  and  blew  high  ;  the  flames  mixed  with  the 
waves  ;  the  Corinthians  threw  themCelves  into  the 
water  to  efcape  :  The  fea  was  foon  covered  with  meii 
fwimming  amidll  rudders  and  rowers  feats  :  This 
fad  fpedlacle  continued  till  the  Corinthian  fleet  was 
quite  difperfed  by  the  wind,  or  confumed  by  the 
flames.  After  the  adion  Cyrus  was  wholly  employed 
in  faving  the  lives  of  thofe  who  were  upon  the  point 
of  perifhing  :  Then  he  returned  into  the  port,  and 
fpent  fome  days  at  Phalerus  to  obferve  the  mannei- 
of  building  fhips,  and  to  learn  the  names  and  ufes 
of  all  their  different  parts. 

When  PifiHratus  had  given  all  the  neceffary  or- 
ders for  repairing  his  galleys,  he  took  Cyrus  with 
him  in  a  chariot,  and  returned  to  Athens  by  a  terrafs 
which  ran  along  the  banks  of  the  river  IlifTus.  By 
the  way  he  difcourfed  with  the  Prince  of  the  naval 
force  of  the  Athenians,  the  fchemes  he  had  laid  to 
augment  it,  the  advantages  which  might  be  drawn 
from  it  for  the  fecurity  of  Greece  againft  foreign  in- 
vafions,  and  laflly  of  the  ufefulnefs  of  commerce 
with  regard  to  the  navy.  Hitherto,  faid  he,  the 
Athenians  have  applied  their  thoughts  rather  to  grow 
rich  than  great,  and  this  has  been  the  fource  of  our 
luxury,  licentioufnefs  and  popular  difcords  ;  where- 
ever  a  people  carry  on  commerce  only  to  increafe  their 
wealth,  the  Hate  is  no  longer  a  republic,  but  a  ibciety 
of  merchaiits,  who  have  no  other  bond  of  union 
bat  the  defire  of  gain.  The  generous  love  of  their 
country  is  no  longer ,  thought  of  when  the  public 
good  interferes  with  their  private  interelt.  I  have 
endeavoured  to  prevent  thcfe  mifchiefs  i  our  Ihi.ps 
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fubfift  by  their  trade  in  time  of  peace,  and  are  of 
fervice  in  defending  our  country  in  time  of  war ;  by 
this  means  commerce  contributes  not  only  to  enrich 
the  fubjed,  but  to  augment  the  flrength  of  the  Itate  ; 
the  public  good  unites  with  the  intereft  of  each  pri- 
vate fubjed,  and  trade  does  not  in  the  leaft  diminifh 
military  virtue. 

When  Cyrus  was  returned  to  Athens  Pifiibatus 
and  Solon  carried  him  to  fee  their  dramatic  enter- 
tainments. Magnificent  theatres,  pompous  decora- 
tions, and  the  nice  rules  which  have  been  fince  ob- 
ferved,  were  not  then  known.  Tragedy  was  not  in 
that  perfedlion  to  which  it  was  brought  by  Sopho- 
cles, but  it  anfwered  all  the  views  of  policy  for  which 
it  had  been  introduced.  The  Greek  poets,  in  their 
dramatic  pieces,  ufually  reprefented  the  tyranny  of 
Kings,  in  order  to  ftrengthen  the  averfion  of  the 
Athenians  to  regal  government ;  but  Pifiilratus  di^ 
reded  the  deliverance  of  Andromeda  to  be  afted. 
The  poet  has  fcattered  throughout  his  tragedy  feve- 
ral  ftrokes  of  panegyric,  which  were  the  more  inge- 
nious, as  tlicy  might  be  applied  not  only  to  Perfeus, 
but  to  Cyrus  who  was  defcended  from  him.  After 
this  entertainment  Solon  led  the  young  Prince  to  his 
retreat  on  Mars-Hill  to  take  a  repall  there  ;  it  was 
more  frugal  than  that  at  the  palace  of  PifiHratus,  but 
not  lefs  agreeable.  During  this  repaft  Cyrus  defired 
the  wife  old  man  to  explain  to  him  the  political  de  - 
fign  and  principal  parts  of  tragedy,  which  he  did 
not  yet  underfland. 

Solon,  who  was  himfelf  a  poet,  anfwered  :  Ths 
theatre  is  a  living  picture  of  the  virtues  and  paffions  of 
men  ;  Imitation  deceives  the  mind  into  a  belief  that 
the  objedls  are  really  prefent  and  not  reprefented. 
You  have  formerly  read  our  poet  Homer,  the  drama. 
is  only  an  abridgment  of  epic  poefy  ;  the  one  is  an 
adlion  recited,  the  other  an  adion  reprefented ;  the 
one  recounts  the  facceiTive  triumphs  of  virtue  over 
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vice  and  fortune,  the  other  reprefents  the  unforefeen 
mifchiefs  caufed  by  the  paffions  ;  the  one  may  abound 
with  the  marvellous  and  fupernatural,  becaufe  it 
treats  of  heroic  exploits,  which  the  Gods  alone  in- 
fpire ;  but  in  the  other  the  natural  muft  be  joined 
with  the  furprifmg,  to  fliew  the  genuine  efFedls  and 
play  of  human  paffions ;  the  heaping  of  wonders  up- 
on wonders  tranfports  the  mind  beyond  the  limits  of 
nature,  but  it  only  excites  admiration  j  on  the  con- 
trary, by  defcribing  the  effefts  of  virtue  and  vice, 
both  without  us  and  within  us,  man  is  brought  to 
fee  and_  know  himfelf,  the  heart  is  touched  while  the 
mind  is  delighted  and  amufed.  To  reach  the  fub- 
lime  the  poet  mult  be  a  pliilofopher  ;  the  moft  beau- 
tiful flowers,  graces  and  paintings  only  pleafe  the 
imagination  without  fatisfying  the  heart  or  improv- 
ing the  underflanding ;  folid  principles,  noble  fenti- 
ments  and  various  characters  muft  be  difperfed 
throughout,  in  order  to  difplay  to  us  truth,  virtue 
and  nature.  Man  muft  be  leprefented  as  he  is  and 
as  he  appears,  in  his  native  colours  and  under  his 
difguifes,  that  the  pidure  may  refemble  the  original, 
in  which  there  is  always  a  contraft  of  virtues  and 
imperfections.  At  the  fame  time  it  is  nece/Tary  to 
conform  to  the  weaknefs  of  mankind  ;  too  much 
moralizing  tires,  too  much  reafoning  chills  the  mind  ; 
we  muft  turn  maxims  into  aftion,  convey  noble  fen- 
timents  by  a  fingle  ftroke,  and  inftruCt  rather  by  the 
manners  of  the  hero  than,  by  his  difcourfe. 

Thefe  are  the  great  rules  founded  upon  human  na- 
ture, and  the  fprings  which  mult  be  put  in  motion 
to  make  pleafure  (erviccable  to  inltruClion.  I  fore- 
fee  that  one  day  thefe  rales  may  be  improved  j  hi- 
therto I  have  contented  myfelf  with  making  the  the- 
atre a  fchool  of  phiiofophy  for  the  young  Athenians, 
and  ufcful  to  their  education.  It  argues  an  igno- 
rance of  human  nature  to  think  of  leading  it  to  wif- 
dom  at  once  by  conilraint  aiid  feverity  :  During  the 
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i^rightlinefs  and  fire  of  youth,  there  is  no  fixing  the 
attention  of  the  mind  but  by  amufing  it ;  this  age  is 
always  upon  it's  guard  againft  precepts,  and  therefore 
that  they  may  be  relilhed  it  is  neceflary  to  difguife 
them  under  the  form  of  pleafure. 

Cyrus  admired  the  great  defigns  both  political  and 
moral  of  the  theatre,  and  faw  clearly  at  the  fame  time 
that  the  principal  rules  of  tradegy  are  not  arbitrary, 
but  taken  from  nature.  He  thought  he  could  not 
better  fhew  his  thankfulnefs  to  Solon  for  his  inftruc- 
tions,  than  by  letting  him  fee  the  impreflion  they 
had  made  upon  him.  I  now  perceive,  faid  he,  that 
the  Egyptians  are  much  in  the  wrong  to  defpife  the 
Greeks,  and  efpecially  you  Athenians :  They  look 
upon  your  graces,  your  delicacies,  and  your  ingenious 
turns  as  frivolous  thoughts,  fuperfluous  ornaments 
and  childiih  prettinefTes,  which  denotes  a  puerility  of 
mind  and  a  weaknefs  of  genius,  which  will  not  fuf- 
fer  you  to  rife  higher.  But  I  fee  tliat  you  have  a 
nicer  tafte  than  other  nations,  that  you  are  better 
acquainted  with,  human  nature,  and  know  how  to 
make  pleafures  inftrudive.  The  people  of  other 
countries  are  moftly  afteded  with  bold  flights,  vio- 
lent tranfports,  and  bloody  cataftrophes  :  It  is  for 
want  of  fenfibility  that  we  do  not  diflinguifh  like  you 
the  different  fhades  of  human  thought  and  paffion  ; 
we  are  not  acquainted  with  thofe  foft  and  fwcet 
pleafures  that  arife  from  delicate  fentiments.  Solon 
touched  with  the  politenefs  of  the  Prince's  difcourfe, 
could  not  forbear  embracing  him  and  faying  :  Happy 
the  nation  that  is  governed  by  a  Prince  v/ho  travels 
ever  the  earth  and  feas,  to  carry  back  into  his  own 
country  all  the  treafures  of  wifdom  !  Cyrus  foon  af- 
ter prepared  to  leave  Athens,  and  at  parting  made 
the  fame  promife  to  Pififtratus  and  Solon  which  he 
had  made  to  Chilo  and  Leonidas,  of  being  ever  a 
faithful  ally  to  Greece  :  He  embarked  with  Arafpes 
at  the  port  of  Phalerus  in  a  Rhodian  vefTel  which 
was  bound  for  Crete.  The 
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The  Prince's  defign  in  going  thither  was  not  only 
to  ftudy  the  laws  of  Minos,  but  likevvife  to  fee  Py- 
thagoras who  had  flopped  there  in  his  way  to  Cro- 
ton  :  All  the  Eaftern  Magi,  whom  that  iage  had  kQn 
in  his  travels,  had  fpoken  of  hint  to  the  Prince  with 
encomiums ;  he  was  eftecmcd  the  greatell  Philofopher 
of  his  age,  and  to  underftand  belt  of  all  men  the  an- 
cient religion  of  Orpheus  :  His  difpute  with  Anaxi- 
mander  the  naturalill  had  filled  all  Greece  with  his 
fame,  and  divided  all  the  learned  ;  Arafpes  had  been 
informed  of  this  matter  by  the  philofophers  of  Athens, 
and  during  the  voyage  gave  Cyrus  the  following  ac- 
count of  it. 

Pythagoras,  who  was  defcended  from  the  ancient 
Kings  of  the  ifland  of  Samos,  had  been  captivated 
with  the  charms  of  wifdom  from  his  tenderefl  years  ; 
he  difcovered  even  from  that  time  a  fuperior  genius 
and  a  fovereign  tafle  for  truth.  Not  finding  at  Sa- 
mos any  Philofopher  who  could  fatisfy  his  eager 
thirfl  for  knowledge,  he  left  it  at  eighteen  years  of 
age  to  feek  elfewhere  what  he  could  not  meet  with 
in  his  own  country  ;  after  having  travelled  for  feveral 
years  in  Egypt  and  Afia,  he  returned  home  fraught 
with  all  the  fciences  of  the  Chaldeans,  Egyptians, 
Gymnofophifts  and  Hebrews ;  the  fublimity  of  his 
genius  was  equal  to  the  extent  of  his  learning,  and 
the  excellent  qualities  of  his  heart  furpafTed  both.; 
his  lively  and  fertile  imagination  did  not  hinder  the 
juftnefs  of  his  reafoning. 

Anaximander  had  gone  from  his  own  country  Mi- 
letus to  the  ifland  of  Samos  ;  he  had  all  the  talents 
which  can  be  acquired  by  itudy,  but  his  underftand- 
ing  was  more  fubtile  than  profound,  his  notions  more 
glittering  than  folid,  and  his  deluding  eloquence  full 
of  fophillry  :  He  was  impious  in  the  very  bottom  of 
his  foul,  yet  afFeded  all  the  outward  appearances  of 
an  extravagant  fuperflition  ;  he  held  as  divine  truths 
sU  the  fkbles  of  the  poets,  and  iluck  to  the  literal 
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fenCe  of  their  allegories  ;  he  adopted  all  the  vulgar 
opinions  as  principles,  in  order  to  degrade  religion, 
and  make  it  monftrous. 

Pythagoras  loudly  oppofed  thefe  mifchievous  max- 
ims, and  endeavoured   to  clear  religion  of  thofe  ab- 
fard  opinions  which  difhonoured  it.     Anaximander 
had  known  Pythagoras  from  his  infmcy,  he  had  in- 
iiruded  him  in  ali  the  fecrets  of  natural  philofophy, 
and  had  loved  him  with  the  afFedion  of  a  father ; 
but  after  the  young  Samian  returned  from  his  travels, 
the  Mileiian  became  jealous   of  his  talents,  and  re- 
folved  to  ruin  him  as  an  ingrate,  who  ufurped  upon 
his  rights,  obfcured  his  glory,  and  was  like  to  be  the 
oracle  of  Greece  ;  he  covered  himfelf  with  the  vail 
of  a  deep  hypocrify,  and  accuf ed  Pythagoras  of  im- 
piety ;  he  fecretly  made  ufe  of  all  arts  to  incenfe  the 
people  and  alarm  Polycrates,  who  then  reigned  at 
Samos ;  he  addreifed  himfelf  to  all  the  fe£ls  of  phi- 
lofophers,  and  to  the  priefts  of  the  different  Divini- 
ties,   to  perfuade  them  that  the  Samian  Sage,  by 
teaching  the  unity  of  one  fole  Principle,  deftroyed 
the  Gods  of  Greece  :  The  King  efteemed  and  loved 
Pythagoras,  yet  he  fuiFered  himfelf  to  be  deceived  by 
the  artful  reprefentations  of  Anaximander :  The  Sage 
was  banilhed  from  court,  and   obliged  to  quit  his 
country.     He  leads  at  prefent  a  retired  life    in  the 
ifland  of  Crete,    and  there  ftudies  wifdom  without 
books  or  converfation.     Having  fearched  deep  into 
all  the  myfteries  of  nature,  and  difcerned  thofe  marks 
of  an  infinite  Wifdom  and  Power,  with  which  every 
part  of  the  univerfe   abounds,    he  foars  upon  the 
wings  of  contemplation,  that  he  may  unite  himfelf 
to  the  fovereign  truth,  whofe  impreflions  he  receives 
without  the  medium  of  words  or  founds  (a) :  This  in- 
fpiration,  as  I  am  told,  is  nothing  like  that  enthu- 

(a)  See  the  notion  of  S'mmias  tht  Pbilofoj^htr  in  P!ufarcb  ten- 
ceming  Seerata^t  genius* 

fiafm 
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fiafm  which  heats  the  mind  and  agitates  the  body  i 
but  it  gradually  ftills  the  noife  of  the  fenfes  and  ima- 
gination, impofes  filence  on  all  vain  reafonings,  and 
brings  the  foul  to  an  inward  calm,  that  refembles  the 
repofe  of  the  Gods  thcmfelves,  whofe  infinite  adi- 
vity  does  not  in  the  leaft  diminifh  their  perfeft  tran- 
quillity. In  this  fublime  ftate  Pythagoras  pradifes 
all  the  human  and  focial  virtues,  but  it  is  with  an  ul- 
timate regard  to  the  Gods,  and  in  imitation  of  their 
veracity  and  goodnefs  ;  he  is  modeft,  affable,  polite, 
delicate  in  all  his  fentiments,  difmterelled  in  all  his 
adlions,  fpeaks  little,  and  never  difplays  his  talents 
but  to  infpire  the  love  of  virtue.  This  account  of 
the  Samian  Philofopher  gave  Cyrus  a  greater  defire  to 
fee  him,  and  to  learn  the  particulars  of  his  difpute. 
The  wind  continued  favourable,  and  the  vefTcl  in  a 
few  days  made  the  ifland  of  Crete. 
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CYRUS  no  fooner  arrived  in  Crete,  but  he 
went  llrait  to  Gnofius,  the   capital  of  that 
ifland,    famous  for  the  wonderful  labyrinth 
made  hy  Dcdalus,  and  the  flately  temple  of  Jupiter 

Olympius. 
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Olympius.  This  God  was  there  reprefented  with- 
out ears,  to  know  that  the  fovereign  Lord  of  the  uni- 
verfe  has  no  need  of  bodily  organs  to  hear  the  com- 
plaints and  prayers  of  men  (a).  The  temple  flood 
within  a  large  enclofure  in  the  midft  of  a  facred 
wood  ;  the  entrance  into  it  was  through  a  portico  of 
twenty  pillars  of  Oriental  granate  ;  the  gate  was  of 
brafs  finely  carved,  and  was  adorned  on  the  fides  with 
two  large  figures,  the  one  reprefenting  Truth,  the 
other  Juftice.  The  fabrick  was  an  immenfe  arch,  "which 
let  in  light  only  at  the  top,  in  order  to  hide  from 
the  eye  all  objeds  abroad  except  the  heavens.  The 
infide  was  a  periftyle  of  porphyry  and  Numidian  mar- 
ble: At  certain  diliances  one  from  another  were  fe- 
veral  altars  confecrated  to  the  celeflial  Gods,  with 
the  flatues  of  terreftrial  Divinities  betvi^een  the  pil- 
lars ;  the  dome  was  covered  on  the  outfide  with  plates 
of  filver,  and  adorned  on  the  infide  with  the  images 
of  heroes,  who  had  been  deified  for  their  merit. 

Cyrus  entered  this  temple  ;  the  filence  and  majcfly 
of  the  place  filled  him  with  awe  and  refpecl :  He 
proflrated  himfelf  and  adored  the  Divinity  prefent : 
He  had  learnt  from  Zoroalter  that  the  Jupiter  Olym- 
pius of  the  Greeks  was  the  fame  with  the  Oromazes 
of  the  Perfians,  and  the  Ofiris  of  the  Egyptians.  He 
then  caft  his  eye  over  all  the  wonders  of  art  which 
beautified  this  place ;  he  was  lefs  flruck  with  the 
richnefs  and  magnificence  of  the  altars,  than  with 
the  noblenefs  and  expreffion  of  the  flatues :  As  he 
had  learnt  the  Greek  Mythology^  he  could  eaiily 
diflinguifh  all  the  Divinities,  and  difcern  the  myfle- 
ries  couched  in  the  allegorical  figures  that  were  be- 
fore him.  What  drew  his  attention  more  efpecially, 
was  to  fee  that  each  of  tlie  celeflial  Deities  held  in 
his  hand  a  golden  tablet ;  upon  thefe  tablets  were 
written  the  exalted  ideas  of  Minos  in  religion,  and 

(2i)  Plut.  cf  I/ii  and  O/tris. 
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the  feveral  anfwers  which  the  oracle  had  given  that 
law-giver,  when  he  confulted  them  about  the  nature 
of  the  Gods,    and  the  worihip  they  required. 

Upon  the  tablet  of  Jupiter  Olympius  were  to  be 
read  thefe  words :    *  I  give  being,    life  and  motion 

*  to  all  creatures  (b) ;  no  one  can  know  me  but  he 

*  whofeeksto  refembleme  (c). '  Upon  that  of  Pallas : 

*  The  Gods  make  themfelves  known  to  the  heart, 

*  and  conceal  themfelves  from  thofe  who  endeavour 

*  to  comprehend  them  by  the  under/landing  alone  (d).' 
Upon  that  of  the  Goddefs  Urania  :    *  The  divine 

*  laws  are  not  chains  to  fetter  us,  but  wings  to  raife 

*  us  to  the  bright  Olympius  (e).'  Upon  that  of  the 
Pythian  Apollo  was  this  ancient  oracle  :  *  The  Gods 

*  take  lefs  delight  to  dwell  in  heaven  than  in  the 

*  foul  of  the  juft,  which  is  their  true  temple  (f).' 
While  Cyrus  was  meditating  on  the  fublime  fenfe  of 
thefe  infcriptions,  a  venerable  old  man  entered  the 
temple,  proftrated  himfelf  before  the  Ilatue  of  Har- 
pocrates,  and  remained  there  a  long  time  in  profound 
filence.  Cyrus  fufpedled  it  to  be  Pythagoras,  but 
durft  not  interrupt  his  devotion.  Pythagoras  (for  it 
was  he)  having  paid  his  homage  to  the  Gods,  rofe 
up  and  perceived  the  two  ftrangers  .•  He  imagined, 
that  in  the  air  and  mein  of  Cyrus  he  faw  the  fame 
marks  wliich  Solon  had  defcribed,  when  he  gave 
him  notice  of  the  young  Prince's  intended  voyage  to 
Crete  ;  he  accofced  him  with  a  falutation,  and  made 
himfelf  known. 

The  Samian  fage,  that  he  might  not  dillurb  the 
filence  which  ought  to  be  obferved  in  a  place  dedi- 
cated to  the  adoration  of  the  immortal  Gods,  led 
Cyrus  and  Arafpes  into  the  facrt  d  wood  adjoining 
to  the  temple.     Cyrus   then  faid  to  him  :     What  I 

(h)  Zw/uiv  (T'  it  Av'ra  ^furd,  nxi  KivJjuiBtt   xxi  ivfAiv.     Epi-  . 
men.     See  Hammond  on  ASis  of  Apofl,  chap.  xvii.  zier.  28. 
(c;  P/at.   Epinom.  (d)  Ibid,  (t)  Flat,  de  Rep, 

( f )  Hierccl,  aur,  carm, 

have 
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have  feen  upon  the  golden  tablets  gives  me  a  high 
notion  of  your  religion ;  I  made  hafte  to  come  hither, 
not  only  to  be  inftrudled  in  the  laws  of  Minos,  but 
to  learn  from  you  the  doctrine  of  Orpheus  about  the 
golden  age  ;  I  am  told  that  it  refembles  that  of  the 
Perfians  concerning  the  empire  of  Oromazes,  and 
that  of  the  Egyptians  relating  to  the  reign  of  Ofiris  ; 
it  is  a  pleafure  to  fee  the  traces  of  thofe  great  truths 
in  all  nations ;  vouchfafe  to  unfold  to  me  your  an- 
cient traditions.  Solon,  replied  Pythagoras,  acquaint- 
ed me  with  your  defign  of  coming  into  this  ifland  ;  I 
was  going  to  Croton,  but  I  have  put  off  my  voyage 
to  have  the  pleafure  of  feeing  a  hero,  whofe  birth 
and  conquefts  have  been  foretold  by  the  oracles  of 
almofl  all  nations  :  I  will  conceal  nothing  from  you 
of  the  myfteries  of  wifdom,  becaufe  I  know  that  you 
will  one  day  be  the  law-giver  of  Afia  as  well  as  it's 
conqueror.  After  this  they  fat  down  near  a  llatuc 
of  Minos  in  the  facrcd  wood,  and  the  Philofopher 
rehearfed  to  them  all  the  Mythology  of  the  firft 
Greeks,  making  ufe  of  the  poetic  ftile  of  Orpheus, 
which  by  it's  paintings  and  images  rendered  fenfible 
the  fublimell  truths. 

(g)  In  the  golden  age  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth 
lived  in  a  perfed  innocence  :  Such  as  are  the  Etyfian 
fields  for  heroes,  fuch  was  then  the  happy  abode  of 
men  ;  the  intemperature  of  the  air,  and  the  war  of 
the  elements  were  unknown ;  the  North  winds  were 
not  yet  come  forth  from  their  deep  grottos ;  the  ze- 
phyrs only  enlivened  all  things  with  their  foft  and 
gentle  breezes ;  neither  the  fcorching  heats  of  fum- 
mer,  nor  the  feverities  of  winter  were  ever  felt ;  the 
fpring  crowned  with  flowers,  and  the  autumn  loaded 
with  fruits,  reigned  together  ;  death,  difeafes  and 
crimes  durft  not  approach  thefe  happy  places.  The 
^ul  was  not  then  imprifoned  in  a  grofs  mortal  body 

(i)  S«e  the  Dijc.  />,  319. 

as 
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as  it  is  now  ;  it  was  united  to  a  luminous,  heavenly, 
ethereal  body  (h),  which  ferved  it  as  a  vehicle  to  fly 
through  the  air,  rife  to  the  ftais,  and  wander  over  all 
the    regions  of  immenfity.     Sometimes    thofe   firft 
men  repoling  themfelves  in  odoriferous  groves,  tailed 
all    the  pureft  pleafures   of  friendfliip  ;    fometimes 
they  fat  at  the  tables  of  the  Gods,  and  were  feafted 
with  ne^lar  and  ambrolia  ;    at  other  times  Jupiter, 
attended  by  all  the  Divinities,  mounted  his  winged 
chariot,  and  conduced  them  above  the  heavens.   The 
poets  have  not  celebrated,  nor  known  that  (i)  highest 
PLACE  ;  it  was  there  that  the  fouls  beheld  truth, 
jullice  and  wifdom  in  their  fource  j  it  was  there  that 
with  the  eyes  of  the  pure  fpirit  they  contemplated 
the  firft  Effence,  of  whofe  brightnefs  Jupiter  and  the 
other  Gods  are  but  fo  many  rays  ;  there  they  were 
nourifhed  with  beholding  that  objedl,  till  being  no 
longer  able   to  fupport  it's  fplendor,  they  defcended 
again  to  their  ordinary  abode.     The  Deities  at  that 
time  took  a  pleafure  in   converfmg  with  men  ;  the 
fliepherdefles  were  loved  by  the  Gods,  and  the  God- 
defies  did  not  difdain  the  love  of  fhepherds  ;    the 
graces  accompanied  them  every  where,   and    thefe 
graces  were  the  virtues  themfelves  ;  but  alas  !  this 
golden  age  was  of  no  long  duration. 

One  day  men  negle£led  to  follow  Jupiter's  chariot, 
ftayed  in  the  fields  of  Hecate,  got  drunk  with  nedlar, 
loft  their  tafte  for  pure  truth,  and  feparated  the  love 
of  pleafure  from  the  love  of  order.  The  fhepiierdefiTes 
viewed  themfelves  in  fountains,  and  became  idolaters 
of  their  own  beauty  ;  each  had  her  thoughts  wholly 
taken  up  about  herfelf ;  love  forfook  the  earth,  and 
together  with  him  all  the  coeleftial  Divinities  difap- 
pcared  :  The  Sylvan  Gods  were  changed  into  Satyrs, 

(h)  The  Pythagoreans  and  Platoniflty  called  this  fubtiU  vthide 
9/  the  foul,  i-v'^st  otvyitiJ'k  «'pa>«v,  diQifiov,  See  Cudwortbf  p, 
785,  to  p.  800. 

(i)  Ts^sc  UTTiftipxvios.     See  Di/c,  f,  3*7. 
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the  Napaeae  into  Bacchae,  and  the  Nayads  into  Sy- 
rens ;  the  virtues  and  the  graces  were  no  longer  the 
fame  ;   and  felf-love,  the  parent  of  all  vices,  begot 
fenfuality,  the  fource  of  all  miferies.     Nature  was 
quickly  transformed  in  this  lower  fphere  :    The  fun 
had  no  longer  the  fame  force,    nor  the   fame  mild- 
nefs,  it's  light  was  obfcured  ;  our  globe  fell  to  ruins, 
the  abyfs  was   opened  and  overflowed ;    it  was  di- 
vided by  feas  into  iflands  and  continents ;  the  fruit- 
ful hills  became  craggy  rocks,  and  the  delightful  val- 
leys frightful  precipices :   Nothiag  remained  but  ru- 
ins of  the  old  world  drowned  in  the  waters.     The 
wangs  of  the  Soul  were  dipt ;  it's  fubtile  vehicle  was 
broken  ,*  and  fpirits  were  thrown  down  into  mortal 
bodies,  where  they  undergo  divers  tranfmigrations, 
till  they  are   purged    of  their  crimes  by  expiatory 
pains.     (1)  The  ethereal  body  was  contracted,  impri- 
foned,  and  buried  in  a  living  fepulchre,  a  coarfe  co- 
vering, which  is  ever  changing,  which  does  not  con- 
tinue one  moment  the  fame,  and  is  fomething  merely 
accidental  to  our  fubftance  :    The  immortal  feed,  the 
incorruptible   body,  the  fubtile  vehicle  is  at  prefent 
the  feat  of  the  foul,   and  the  channel  of  communi- 
cation between  the  pure  fpirit  and    the  grofs  body, 
the  hidden  fpring  of  all  the  motions  and  operations 
of  our  walking  carcafs.     It  was  thus  that  the  iron 
age  fucceeded  to  the  golden,   and  it  will  laft  ten 
thoufand  years  ;  during  which  time  Saturn  conceals 
himfelf  in  an  inaccefllble  retreat ;    but  in  the  end  he 
will  refume  the  reins  of  his  empire,   and  reftore  the 
univerfe  to  it's  original  fplendor :   All  fouls  will  then 
be   re-united   to   their  principle.     This,    continued 
Pythagoras,  is  the  allegory  by  which  Orpheus  has 
made  us  underlland  the  firft  condition  of  man,  and  the 
mifery   into  which  he  is  fallen.     Our  mortal  body  is 
the  punilhmenL  of  our  crimes,   and   the  diforder  of 

(1)  See  Difc.  ^.  296. 
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our  heart  is   an  evident  proof   of  our   being  de- 
graded. 

I  perceive,  faid  Cyrus,  that  the  principles  of  Zo- 
roaller,  Hermes  and  Orpheus  are  the  fame  :  Their 
allegories  abound  with  the  fublimelt  truth  ;  why 
then  will  your  priefts  reduce  all  to  an  outward  wor- 
fhip  ?  They  have  fpoken  to  me  of  Jupiter  only  as 
of  a  law-giver,  who  promifes  his  neftar  and  ambrcfia, 
not  to  folid  vircues,  but  to  the  belief  of  certain  opi- 
nions and  the  obfervance  of  fome  ceremonies  v/hich 
are  of  no  ufe  either  to  enlighten  the  mind,  or  to  pu- 
rify tjie  lieart.  The  corruption  and  avarice  of  the 
prierts,  replied  Pythngoras,  is  the  fourcc  of  all  thefe 
mifchiefs.  The  miniilers  of  the  Gods,  who  were 
ellablilhed  at  firil  to  make  men  good,  turn  the  prieit- 
hood  into  a  vile  trade  ;  they  mmd  only  the  outward 
ihew  of  religion.  The  vulgar,  not  underihnding  the 
myilerious  meaning  of  tlie  facred  rites,  fall  into  a 
erofs  fuperftition,  while  the  bold  wits  give  them- 
ielves  up  to  impiety.  Some  deipife  even  the  purell 
antiquity  ;  others  deny  the  neceffity  of  an  outward 
worfliip  ;  others  arraign  the  eternal  Wifdom,  be- 
caufe  of  the  evils  and  crimes  which  happen  here 
below.  Anaximander  and  his  audacious  fchool  ac- 
tually fpfead  abroad  at  this  time  throughout  all 
Greece,  that  God  and  Nature  are  the  fame  thing. 
Every  one  forms  a  fydem  after  his  own  fafliion,  with- 
out refpefting  the  doctrine  of  the  ancients. 

When  Cyrus  heard  him  name  Anaximander,  he 
faid  to  him.,  I  have  been  informed  of  the  caufe  of 
your  difgrace  and  exile  ;  and  have  a  great  defire  to 
know  the  particulars  of  your  diipute  with  that  Mi- 
lefian  Philofoplier  ;  tell  me  in  what  manner  you 
combated  this  doflrine.  It  may  help  very  much  to 
preferxe  me  from  thole  dangerous  maxims.  I  have 
already  fcen  at  Ecbatan  fevcral  Magi  who  talked  tiie 
fame  language  with  Anaximander  :  The  errors  of 
liiC  human  mind  are   pretty  near  the  lr.me  in   all 

I  countries 
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ccantries  and  in  all  times.  The  particulars  of  that 
dispute,  anfwered  Pythagoras,  will  be  long,  but  I 
fhall  not  affeft  to  fliortcn  them  left  I  fhould  become 
obfcure.  Upon  my  return  to  Samos,  continued  the 
Fhilolopher,  after  my  long  travels,  I  found  that 
Anaximander,  who  was  now  advanced  in  years, 
had  fpread  every  where  his  impious  dodrine  :  The 
young  people  had  embraced  it  ;  the  love  of  novelty, 
the  inclination  to  flatter  their  paffions,  the  vanity 
of  thinking  themfelves  wifer  than  other  men,  had 
blinded  their  underftandings  and  drawn  them  into 
thefe  errors.  In  order  to  remedy  thefe  mifchiefs,  I 
attacked  the  principles  of  the  Milefian  ;  he  made 
me  be  cited  before  a  tribunal  of  Pontifs  in  the  tem- 
ple of  Apollo,  where  the  King  and  all  the  people 
of  the  city  were  alTembled  ;  he  began  by  reprefent- 
ing  my  doftrine  under  the  moft  odious  form,  gcwe 
faife  and  malicious  turns  to  my  words,  and  endea- 
voured to  make  me  fufpeded  of  the  impiety  of  which 
he  himfelf  was  guilty  :  1  then  rcfe  up  and  fpoke  in 
the  following  manner. 

O  King  !  image  of  the  great  Jupiter !  priells  of 
Apollo  I  and  you  citizens  of  Samos !  hearken  to  me 
and  iadce  of  my  innocence  ;  I  have  travelled  among 
•all  the  different  nations  of  the  univerfe  to  learn  wil- 
dom,  which  is  only  to  be  found  in  the  tradition  of 
the  ancients  ;  I  have  difcovered,  that  from  the  ori- 
<ix\n  of  things  men  adored  but  one  fole  eternal  Prin- 
ciple ;  that  all  the  Gods  of  Greece  are  but  different 
names  to  exprefs  the  attributes  of  the  Deity,  or  the 
properties  of  Nature,  which  is  the  image  of  him. 
All  that  we  can  conceive  of  the  fupreme  Eilence 
Drefents  itlelf  to  the  mind  under  the  three  forms  of 
goodnefs,  wifdom  and  power  ;  the  fovereign  good, 
the  principle  of  all  beings,  the  intelligence  which 
defi£!;ned  the  plan  of  the  world  and  the  energy  which 
cxi-cuted  iL     The   Orientals  call  thefe  three  forms 

(a)  Orq* 
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(a)OROMAZES,  Mythra  andMvTHRAs;  the  Egyp- 
tians Osiris,  Is  is  and  Orus  ;  the  Thracians  Ura- 
nus, Urania  and  Love  ;  the I'y^^'''-^'*^  ^^'^us,  Ve- 
nus and  Thammuz  ;    the  Greeks  Jupiter,  Mi- 
nerva and  Apollo.     Sometimes  we  reprefent  thefe 
three  forms  of  the   Divinity  by  the  principal  parts 
of  nature,  as  the  fun,  the  moon   and  the  earth,  and 
we  call  them  Phoebus,  Phoebe  and  Pa  n  ;  at  other 
times  by  the  elements  of  fire,  air  and  water,   and  we 
ilile  them   Vulcan,    Juno   and  Neptune  ;    one 
while  by  that  prolific   virtue  wliich   produces   wine, 
corn  and  fruits,    and  tliey  are  called  Bacchus,  Ce- 
res and  Vertumkus  ;    often   by  the  juilice   they 
exercife  in  the  infernal  regions,    and  they  bear  tlie 
names  of  Pluto,  Proserpine  and  Minos:  More- 
over  the  firil  Form   of  the  Divinity  is  reprefented 
bjj  his  eternity  as  he  is  the  moft    ancient  of  all  be- 
ings,   and  we  call  it  Coelus,    Chronus  and  Sa- 
turn :    The  fecond  Form  by  his  fecundity  as  con- 
taining the  feeds  of  all  things,  and  we  ilile  it  Rhea, 
Vesta  and  Cybele  :    The  third  Form  by  the  au- 
thority  he   exercifes    in    the     government    of  the 
world,    and  we  call  it  Maro  as   the  arbiter  of  war. 
Mercury  as  the  ambailador  of  the  fupreme  God, 
Hercules    as  a   hero   who   purges    the   earth  of 
monfters.     Thus  we  cxprels   the  three  attributes  of 
the  Deity  which  comprehend  the  totality  of  his  na- 
ture by  the  original  Father  the  author  of  all  beings, 
the  immortal  Virgin  the  mother  of  nature,  and  the 
fon  of  Jupiter  the    emanation  from   thofe  two  prin- 
ciples,    (b)  All  thefe  names  neverthelefs  denote  but 
one  and  the  fame  power  which  drew  all  beings  ^'ifi- 
ble  and  invifible  out  of  nothing  ;  but  mankind  have 
confounded  the  work   with  the  artificer,    the   image 
with   the  original,  the  fliadow  with  the  lubHancc  ; 

(a)  S^e  Difc.p.  :8i,  z%z,  covaartd  ivitb  f,  309, 
i  h)  See  D)j'c.  />.  2S7. 
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they  have  forgotten  the  ancient  doflrine,  they  have 
loll  the  meaning  of  our  allegories,  and  Hop  at  the 
outward  fymbols  without  entring  into  the  fpirit  of 
them  :  This  is  the  fource  of  thofe  numberlefs  er- 
rors which  prevail  at  prefent  throughout  all  Greece, 
degrade  religion,  and  render  it  contemptible.  More- 
over I  find  that  it  is  a  lledfail  maxim  in  all  nations, 
tliat  men  are  not  what  they  were  in  the  golden  age, 
that  they  are  debafed  and  degraded,  and  that  religion 
is  the  only  means  to  rellore  the  foul  to  it's  original 
grandeur,  to  make  her  wdngs  grow  again,  and  to 
raife  her  to  the  ethereal  regions  from  whence  fhe  is 
fallen.  It  is  necelTary  firft  to  become  man  by  civil 
atid  fecial  virtues,  and  tjien  to  refemble  the  Gods 
by  that  love  of  the  Sovereign  Beauty,  Order 
and  Perfection,  which  makes  us  love  virtue  for 
itfelf :  This  is  the  only  worjfhip  worthy  of  the  im- 
mortals, and  this  is  all  my  dodrine. 

Anaximander  then  rofe  up  in  the  midft  of  the  af- 
fembly  i  his  age,  talents  and  reputation  gained  him 
a  filent  and  univerfal  attention.  Pythagoras,  faid  he, 
dellroys  religion  by  his  refinements  ;  his  love  of  or- 
PER  is  a  chimera  ;  let  us  confult  nature,  let  us  fearch 
into  all  the  fecret  receffes  of  man's  heart,  let  us  in- 
terrogate men  of  all  nations,  we  ihall  find  that  felf- 
love  is  the  fource  of  all  our  aiiions,  all  our  paffions, 
and  even  all  our  virtues :  Pythagoras  lofes  himfelf  in 
lus  abllraft  reafonings  ;  I  keep  to  fmiple  nature,  and 
there  I  find  my  prmciples  :  The  feeling  and  fenti- 
rnent  of  all  hearts  authorifes  my  dodrine,  and  this 
kind  of  proof  is  the  fnorteft  and  moft  convincing. 

Anaximander,  anfwered  I,  fubflitutes  irregular 
paihons  in  the  room  of  noble  fentiments,  he  always 
reDrefents  what  men  ordinarily  do,  as  the  ftandard 
o^*  what  they  ought  to  qo  ;  but  the  weaknefs  of  na- 
ture blinded  and  enfeebled  by  the  paffions  is  not 
the  rule  of  nature  enlightened  and  fortified  by  the 
ibvereiga   reafon  ;  he  affirms  boldly,  but  he  proves 

nothing ; 
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nothing ;  tlils  is  not  my  method ;  my  proofs  are 
thefe,  they  feem  to  me  clear  and  folid.  The  fove- 
reign  v/ill  of  the  great  Jupiter  ought  to  be  the  uni- 
veri'al  rule  of  our  will ;  he  loves  all  beings  more  or 
Icfs-,-  in  proportion  to  their  refemblance  with  hiin  ;  it 
is  the  degree  of  this  refemblance  which  conititutes 
the  beauty^  truth  and  goodnefs  of  each  intelligence. 
The  father  of  Gods  and  men  loves  himfelf  as  the  fo- 
vereign  good,  and  all  other  beings  a.>  his  emanati- 
ons ;  and  this  ihould  be  our  rule  :  Self-love,  to  be' 
regular,  mull  be  the  eiFe«5l  and  not  the  caufe  of  our 
love  for  the  fupreme  good  ;  the  love  of  the  Infi- 
nitely Great  fhould  be  the  ground  of  our  love 
for  the  Infinitely  Little  ;  the  love  of  tjie  ori- 
ginal, the  motive  of  our  love  for  tlie  pidures.  Tliis 
is  the  eternal  law,  the  immutable  order,  and  the  love 
of  the  fovereign  beauty. 

Anaximander  interrupted  me  with  a  difdainful 
fmile  and  anfwered  ,•  Pythagoras  impofes  upon  you 
by  words  without  meaning,  by  abllrafted  ideas  that 
are  of  no  ufe  in  focial  life,  by  chimeras  hatched  ia 
the  empty  brain  of  idle  fophif>s  who  exhauft  them- 
felves  in  vain  fpeculations ;  what  is  this  eternal  law  t 
this  order  conformable  to  it?  this  love  of  the  fove- 
reign beauty  with  which  he  continually  daziles  oui 
eyes?  let  him  explain  himfelf  clearly,  and  all  hi^  fine- 
ipun  notions  will  vanidi  into  fmoke. 

(c)  The  law,  replied  I,  is  the  intelligence  which 
produced  all  things,  the  fovereign  reafon  of  tli<* 
great  Jupiter,  the  divine  Minerva  who  inceflantly 
fprings  from  his  liead.  The  order  conformable  to 
this  law  is  founded  upon  the  different  degree:,  of 
reality  which  tlie  All-producing  Spirit  has  given  to 
hii  works,  the  immutable  relations  and  eflcntlal  dif- 
ferences which  are  between  them.  The  love  con- 
formable to  this  order  is  to  prefer  that  which  is  mor« 

(c)  Su  HierQcUiW  tbe  golden  verjes  cf  Pythag.  f,   14. 
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pcrfeft  to  that  which  is  lefs  fo,  not  only  in  all  kinds 
but  in  the  feveral  fpecies  and  individuals  (d).  Laft]y, 
the  fovcreign  beauty  has  no  perfeft  fimilitude  with 
any  thing  we  behold  on  earth,  or  in  the  heavens  ; 
whatever  elfe  is  beautiful  is  only  fo  by  a  participation 
of  it's  beauty  ;  all  other  beauties  may  increafe,  de- 
cay, change  or  perifh,  but  this  is  Hill  the  fame  in 
all  times  and  in  ail  places  ;  it  is  by  contemplating 
the  different  degrees  of  traniient,  variable  and  finite 
beauty,  and  by  canying  our  thoughts  beyond  them 
h11,  that  we  at  length  reach  to  that  fuprcme  Beauty 
which  is  fmiple,  pure,  uniform,  immutable,  with- 
out colourj  figure  or  human  qualities.  Anaximan- 
cler  pretends  this  doctrine  is  a  ciiimerical  idea,  and 
a  vain  refinement  v>'hich  has  no  influence  in  focial 
life,  but  all  the  phiiofophers  and  Icgiilators  have 
rhouy.ht  otiu-rwife  5  licrmes,  Orpheus  and  Minos 
I.. ill  it  down  as  a  fundamental  principle  that  a  man 
'mull  prefer  the  public  good  to  his  private  intereft 
from  the  fole  love  of  goodnefs,  jiiftice  and  perfec- 
tion :  It  was  to  this  order  that  Codrus  thought 
himfelf  bound  to  facrifice  not  only  his  crown  but 
his  life  ;  his  view  in  conforming  to  this  order  was 
not  to  render  himfelf  happy,  on  the  contrary  he 
believed  it  his  duty  to  devote  himfelf  to  death,  and 
10  make  no  account  of  himfelf  becaufe  the  love  of 
order  exadled  it.  If  we  can  love  nothing  but  with 
reference  to  ourieives,  each  member  of  fociety  will 
'come  by  degrees  to  confider  himfelf  as  an  independent 
being  made  for  himfelf  ;  there  will  be  no  reafon  to 
facrifice  private  intereft  to  public  good  ;  noble  fen- 
timents  and  heroic  virtues  will  be  deflroyed  :  Nor 
is  this  all,  every  concealed  crime  will  foon  be  au^ 
thorifed  ;  if  virtue  be  not  amiable  for  itfelf,  each 
man  will  forfake  it  when  he  can  hide  himfelf  from 
the  eyes  of  the  public  ;  he   will  commit  all  crimes 

(d)  See  Fiat.  fffi.  ed.  Stfj[>b.  f>,  zij, 
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without  remorfe  when  interell  carries  him  to  it, 
and  he  is  not  with-held  by  fear  ;  and  thus  is  all  fo- 
ciety  diilolved  ;  whether  therefore  you  confider  re- 
ligion or  policy,  both  conlpirc  to  prove  my  doc- 
trine. 

Here  Anaximander  anfwcred  t  Pythagoras  is  un- 
acquainted with  the  nature  of  the  foul  ;  the  defire 
of  happinefs  conititutcs  the  efience  of  the  will  ; 
pleafare  is  the  great  law  both  of  mortal  apd  immor- 
tal natures,  it's  attradive  force  is  irrefiiliblc,  and  it  is 
the  only  moving  fpring  of  man's  heart ;  the  fight  oi" 
perfe(^ion  a6ts  upon  us  only  by  the  pleafing  fenlatioii 
it  caufes  in  us. 

We  always  love  v.'ith  pleafure,  anfv/ered  I,  but 
we  do  not  always  love  for  the  fake  of  pleafure.     As 
the  delight    which   accompanies   the    perception  of 
truth  is  not  the   reafon  whv  we  acciuiefce   in   truth, 
fo  the  pleafure  whicii  accompanies  the  view  of  or- 
der is  not  the  reafon  why  we   love  juftice.     Th.it 
which  determines   the  pure  acl  of  the  will,  both  in 
the  one  and    the  other  cafe,  is    the  perception   of 
the  immutable  relations,  and  eiTential  diftlienccs  be- 
tween beings  ;  to  know   thefe  relations  and    thefe 
differences  is  truth  ;  to  aft  according  to  thefe    rela- 
tions and  differences  is  virtue.     We  may  follow  juf- 
tice  for  the  good  it  procures  us,    but  we  cannot  \o\  e 
it  but  for  itfelf,  that  only,  for  the  fake  of  which  v»'e 
love,  being  properly  the  objcft  of  t)ar  love  (e).    As 
the  moll  unjull  of  all  men  would  be  he,   who,  while 
he  committed  all  forts  of  crimes,  faould   pafi   for 
juft,  and  fo   enjoy  the   honours  of  virtue  and   the 
pleafures  of  vice  ;    fo  the  ptrfeftly  juft  man   would 
be  he  who  fhould  love  juftice  for  itfelf,  and  not  for 
the  honours  and  plenfures  Vv'hich  accompany  it  ;  v,  ho 
fliould   pafs  for   unjufl  while   he  praftifed  the   mofl 
cxad  jullice  ;  who  fliould   not   fuffer  himfelf  to  be 

(a)  S<e  Plat,  Rep.  lib,  i,  p.  '^6, 
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moved  by  ignominy,  diftrefs,  or  the  moft  cruel  fuf- 
ferings,  but  Ihould  continue  ftedfail  in  the  love  of 
juiiice,  not  becaufe  it  is  delightful,  but  becaufe  it 
is  juxl.  It  is  thus  that  the  Gods  do  good  from  the 
pure  love  of  good  ;  the  foul  is  an  image  of  their 
fubilance,  confequently  flie  may  imitate  them,  and 
love  virtue  for  itfclf  J  the  perception  of  truth  may 
adl  as  ftrongly  upon  her  as  the  fenfation  of  plea- 
fure. 

Ever  fmce  the  iron  age  began,  men  are  fo  blinded 
that  they  do  not  comprehend  tliis  fublime  love  of 
virtue  ;  the  Philofophers  themfelves  arrive  to^  it  but 
by  Hov/  degrees  ;  wifdom,  in  purifying  the  heart, 
accomiTiodates  herfelf  to  the  vveaknefs  of  our  di- 
iboiT.percd  and  impcrfed  n.iture  (f ).  The  divine  The- 
n;is  inebriates  us  at  flrfl  with  heavenly  delights  to 
cGunterb  dance  in  us  the  weight  of  terrellrial  plea- 
fures.  She  allures  us  by  a  fweet  fmile,  enchants  us 
by  her  looks  all  charming,  tranfports  us  by  the  ami- 
able truths  fhe  prefents  to  the  mind  ;  we  then  ad- 
here to  virtue  for  the  fake  of  thofe  fvveets  that  ac- 
company it:  But  in  proportion  as  the  foul  with- 
draws from  outward  objefts,  her  love  becomes  more 
exalted,  more  delicate  and  more  generous  ;  Ihe  en- 
ters deeply  into  herfelf,  concentres  all  her  powers, 
and  retires  into  her  fpiritual  nature  ;  fhe  fees  all  the 
windings  and  turnings  of  the  heart,  fhe  difcovers  all 
the  enormities  of  her  felf-love,  which  made  her  re- 
fer all  her  virtues  to  herfelf,  and  pradlife  them  only 
out  of  vanity,  that  flie  might  become  the  idol  of 
men  by  an  ufurpation  upon  the  rights  of  the  Gods  ; 
Ihe  fufters  inexpreihble  pains  to  expiate  thefe  fecret 
iniquities  ;  fhe  at  length  gets  out  of  herfelf,  rifes 
above  herfelf,  feparates  and  difengages  herfelf  from 

(f )  Ste  Pl.tinuSy  Pfellus,  yamblkbufy  Perplyry  and  tbt  Pla^ 
tctii's  of  ibe  tkird  centutj;^  wben  tbty  f^iak  of  the  ^urif  cation  of 
(te  JouU 
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every  thing,  that  fiie  may  be  united  to  the  immu- 
table Beauty,  and  behold  him  with  that  eye  with 
which  alone  he  can  be  feen  ;  then  it  is  that  (he 
brings  forth  not  the  fliadows  of  virtue,  but  the 
virtues  themfelves,  ihe  becomes  immortal  and  the 
friend  of  God  (g).  Such  is  the  immutable  law  of 
Themis,  the  human  virtues  are  acquired  with  plea- 
fure,  but  deification  only  by  fufferings,  and  by  be- 
ing ftript  of  every  thing  that  is  mortal  and  terre- 
llrial  in  us.  It  was  thus  that  Hercules  found  ex- 
quifite  pleafures  in  his  twelve  labours,  and  in  all  the 
exploits  of  an  heroic  virtue  ;  but  he  was  not  deified 
till  he  had  pafTed  through  the  purifying  flames  of 
Themis,  which  your  poets  have  reprefented  by  thofe 
of  his  funeral -pile  on  mount  Oeta.  They  confumed 
the  poifoned  robe  of  the  Centaur,  of  the  monlltr 
Typhon,  and  of  the  evil  principle,  which  tliat  fon 
of  Jupiter  had  put  on  to  give  us  an  example  of  per- 
fct\  virtue  ;  in  the  midft  of  the  devouring  flames 
he  rejoiced  at  the  deflrudlion  of  all  that  he  had  re- 
ceived from  his  mother  Alcmene  ;  the  fight  of  the 
immutable  order  fo  ravifhed  and  tranfported  him  out 
of  himfelf,  that  he  could  not  give  a  thought  to  his 
own  happinefs. 

Here  Anaximander  cried  out  with  fury,  Pythago- 
ras is  ignorant  of  the  hiftory  of  the  Gods,  he  fays 
we  mull  refemble  them,  they  fwim  in  delights 
^bove,  and  de(cend  upon  earth  only  to  pleafe  them- 
felves with  the  terreltrial  Goddefles ;  Jupiter  him- 
fdf  is  an  inlhnce  of  it ;  to  imitate  them  is  to  pur- 
i\-ie  pleaiure ;  Pythagoras  artfully  endeavours  to  cre- 
ate in  you  a  brutal  indifference  for  the  feaft  of  the 
Gods,  make  you  defpife  Nedtar  and  Ambrofia,  and 
ddlioy  in  you  the  nwincible  defire  of  happinefs  ra-. 
tural  to  all  intelligences ;  I  give  you  warning  of  the 
horrible  confcquences  of  his  fyltem,  beware  of  hia 
ibphifiry. 

[^^  Plato"}  ftaj},p,  213, 

1  5  (h)  Jullice, 
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(h)  JulHce,  replied  I  with  an  intrepid  air,  is  amiable 
for  itfelf ;  if  we  love  it  only  for  the  advantages  it 
procures  us,  we  are  not  good,  but  politic  ;  it  is  the 
highell  injuftice  to  love  juftice  only  for  the  fake  of 
reward  ;  to  afpire  to  the  table  of  the  Gods  merely 
to  pleafe  and  delight  ourfelves,  is  not  to  love  the 
fovereign  good,  it  is  to  degrade  it  and  make  it  fub- 
fervient  to  our  interell:.  It  vi^as  thus  that  fouls  fell 
from  the  fublime  place  in  heaven,  they  loved  neftar 
and  ambrofia  more  than  trutli,  and  feparated  the 
love  of  pleafure  from  the  love  of  order.  To  love 
the  fovereign  Beauty  only  as  beneiicent,  is  to 
love  him  for  the  finite  participation  of  his  gifts  j  it  is 
to  love  him  for  v/hat  he  does  in  us,  and  not  for 
v.'hat  he  is  in  himfelf  ;  it  is  to  feparate  the  fovereign 
goodnefs  from,  the  fupreme  juflice  ;  to  iove  the  im- 
jiiucable  Beauty  for  his  perfedion,  is  to  love  h'lm 
for  his  immenfe  totality  ;  it  is  to  love  him  for  what 
v/e  know  of  him,  and  not  for  what  vye  feel  of  him  ; 
it  is  to  love  without  meaiure  the  Being  without  li- 
mits i  and  it  is  this  love  which  dilates,  elevates, 
deiiies,  and  gives  a  kind  of  immenfity  to  the  foul. 
I  maintain  therefore  with  all  the  ancients  that  we 
are  not  to  defire  admittance  to  the  table  of  the  Gods, 
but  as  a  ftate  in  v/hich  we  are  united  to  the  fove- 
reign Beauty,  transformed  into  his  image  and  per- 
fe£ted  in  his  love.  Is  Olympus  lefs  the  object  of 
our  defire,  bccaufe  Vv'e  deiire  it  from  a  motive  wor- 
thy of  the  Gods  ?  Do  we  love  the  Gods  the  lefs, 
becaufe  we  prefer  their  friendiiiip  to  the  nedar  that 
is  drunk  at  their  table  ? 

O  Samians  f  Ana:>(imander  endeavours  not  only  to 
cloud  your  minds,  but  to  corrupt  your  manners ;  he 
deceives  you  by  ilicking  to  the  literal  fenie  of  your 
Mythology.  1'hc  Gods  who  are  exempt  from  hu- 
man frailties  do  not  defcend  upon  earth  to  fatisfy 

(V)  See  Difc.  /..  307. 
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any  paffions  ;  all  that .  wife  antiquity  tells  us  of  the 
amours  of  Jupiter  and  the  other  Divinities,  are  but 
an  ingenious  allegory  to  reprefcnt  the  pure  com- 
munications of  the  Gods*vvith  mortals  fmce  the  iron 
age.  Your  Philofophers  always  defcribe  virtue  to  us 
as  a  divine  energy  defcending  fi'om  heaven,  they 
continually  fpeak  of  guardian  Deities,  who  infpire,. 
enlighten  and  ftrengthen  us,  to  (hew  that  herioc  vir- 
tues can  proceed  from  the  Gods  alone  ;  but  thofe 
poets  who  feek  only  to  pleafe  and  to  ilrike  the  ima- 
<rination  by  heaping  wonders  upon  wonders,  have 
disfigured  your  Mythology  by  their  fiftions. 

Here  Anaximander  cried  out  again  with  ?.n  ?ir  of 
zeal  and  enthufiafm  ;  Will  you  iufFer,  O  Samians, 
your  religion  to  be  thus  deilroyed,  by  turning  it's 
mylleries  into  allegories,  blafpheming  againft  t))e  fa- 
cred  books  of  your  poets,  and  denying  the  mofh  un- 
doubted fafts  of  tradition  ?  Pythagoras  overthrows 
your  altars,  your  temples  and  your  prieilhood,  that 
he  may  lead  you  to  impiety,  under  pretence  of  de- 
llroying  fuperflition.  A  confufed  murmur  immedi- 
ately arofe  in  thealTembly  ;  they  were  divided  in  their 
fentiments  ;  the  gTeateft  part  of  the  prieils  called 
me  impious,  and  an  enemy  of  religion.  Perceiving 
then  the  deep  diffimulation  of  Anaximander,  and  the 
blind  zeal  of  the  people  v/ho  were  deluded  by  fo- 
philtry,  it  was  impoihble  for  me  to  contain  myfelf, 
and  raifing  my  voice,  I  fliid  : 

O  King,  piicfts  and  Samians,  hearken  to  me  for 
the  lall  time.  I  would  not  at  firll  lay  open  the 
myftcries  of  Anaximander's  monflrous  fyftem,  nor 
endeavour  in  a  p.jblic  aflembly  to  render  his  pcrfoii 
odious  as  he  has  laboured  to  do  mine  ;  hitherto  I 
have  refpcfted  his  grey  hairs,  but  now  that  1  fee  the 
pit  of  dcftruction  into  which  he  fceks  to  hurry  you^ 
I  can  no  longer  be  filcnt  without  being  falfe  to  the 
Gods  and  to  my  country.  Anaximander  feems  to 
you  to  be  zealous  for  religion,  but  in  reality  he  en- 

i  6  deavours 
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deavours   to   deHroy  it.     Hear  what   his  principles 
are,  which  he   teaches  in  fecret   to  thofe  who  will 
lifiento  him.     There  is  nothing  in  the  univerfe  but 
matter  and  motion  ;  in  the  fruitful  bofom  of  an  in- 
finite matter  every  thing  is   produced  by  an  eternal 
revolution   of  forms  ;    the    deftrudion  of  fome   is 
the  birth  of  others  ;    the  different  ranging    of  the 
atoms  is  what  alone   makes  the  different  forts  of 
minds,  but  all  is  diffipated  and  plunged  again  into 
the  fame  abyfs  after   death.     According  to  Anaxi- 
rnander,    that  which  is  now  flone,    wood,    metal, 
may  be  difiblved  and  transformed  not  only  into  v/a- 
ter,  air  and  pure  flame,  but  into  rational  fpirit  ;  ac- 
cording to  Iiirjii  our  own  idle  fears  have   dug   the  in- 
fernal pit,  and   our   own  feared   imagination  is   the 
fource  of  thofe  famous  rivers  which  flow  in  gloomy 
Tartarus  .;  our  fuperftition  has  peopled  the  ccelellial 
regions  with  Gods   and    Demi-Gods,  and   it  is  our 
vanity  which  makes  us   imagine  that  we  (hall   one 
day  drink   nedar    with   them  ;    according   to  him 
goodnefs  and  malice,    virtue  and  vice,  jufdce  and 
injuiiice,  are  but  names  which  v/e  give   to   things 
as  they  plcafe  or  difpleafe  us  ;  men  are  born  vicious 
or  virtuous,  as  tygers  are  born  fierce,  and  lambs  mild  ; 
^M  is  the  effe^  of  an  invincible  fatality,   and    we 
think  that  we  choofe  only  becaufe  the  fweetnefs   of 
pleafiire  hides  the  force   which  irreilftjbly 'draws  us. 
This,  O  Samians,  is  the  dreadful  precipice  to  v/Lich 
jie  would  lead  you. 

While  I  was  fpcaking,  the  Gods  declared  them- 
felves.  Before  the  difpute  the  high  prieft  of  Del- 
phos  had  been  confulted  about  my  dddlrine  ;  his  de- 
cifions  are  always  agreeable  to  the  will  of  the  great 
yi polio  3  the  anfwer  he  fent  to  the  priefcs  of  Samos 
■was  this  i  '  You  accufe  Pythagoras  of  erring  through 

*  an  excefs  of  love  for   the   fupremc  Beauty,  and  I 

*  accufe  yon  of  erring  through  a  want  of  friendihip 

*  for  year   fellow  citizen  )  fhc  God  whom  I  ferve 

*  etpaliy 
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*  equally  abhors  thofe  who  afplre  not  to  th€  plea- 

*  fares  of  Olympus,  and  thofe  who  defire  them  only 

*  to  gratify  their  paffions  j  mortals  have  often  need 

*  to  think  of  ncdar  and  ambrofia,   in  order  to  re- 

*  je6l  the  enchanting  cup  of  Circe  which  transforms 

*  men  into  hogs  ;   but  when  the  Goddefs  Minerva 

*  defcends  into  heroes,    they  perform  noble  adions 

*  from  noble  motives  ;    pure  pleafures   accompany 

*  them,    glory  environs  them,    immortality  follows 

*  them,  but  virtue  is  alone  tJieir  objeft.'  Scarce 
had  tliey  read  this  anfwer  of  the  pontif,  when  a 
divine  voice  feemed  to  come  from  the  innermoll 
part  of  the  temple,    and  to  fiy,  *  (i)  The  Gods  do 

*  good  for  the  fole  love  of  good,    you  cannot  ho- 

*  nour  them  worthily  but  by  refembling  them.' 
The  priells  and  the  multitude,  who  were  more  flruck 
with  tlie  prodigy  than  they  had  been  with  the  truth, 
changed  their  fentimcnts  and  declared  in  my  favour. 
Anaximander  perceived  it,  and  imagining  that  I 
had  corrupted  the  pontifs  in  order  to  delude  the 
people,  hid  himfelf  under  a  new  kind  of  hypocrify, 
and  faid  to  the  affembly.  The  Oracle  has  fpoken 
and  I  m'dil  be  filent :  I  believe,  but  I  am  not  yet  en- 
lightened; my  heart  is  touched,  but  my  undcrfland- 
ing  is  not  convinced ;  I  defire  to  difcourfe  with  Py- 
thagoras in  private,  and  to  be  inflru^led  by  his  rea- 
fonings.  Being  moved  and  fcftened  v>'ith  Anaximan- 
der's  feeming  fmcerity,  I  embraced  him  with  tears 
of  joy  in  the  prefence  of  the  King  and  the  pontifs, 
and  conduced  him  to  my  own  houfe.  The  impious 
wretch,  imagining  that  it  v/as  impoffible  for  a  man 
of  fenfe  not  to  think  as  he  did,  believed  that  I  af- 
fei^ed  this  zeal  for  religion  only  to  throw  a  mift  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  the  people  and  gain  their  fuffrages. 
We  were  no  fooner  alone  than  he  changed  his  Itile 
and  faid  to  me ; 

(i)  See  Wert  aur,  iarm. 

The 
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The  difpute  between  us  is  reduced  to  this  qoe- 
flion  ;  whether  the  eternal  Nature  a£ls  with  wifdoni 
or  defign,  or  takes  all  forts  of  forms  by  a  blind  ne- 
ceffity  :  Let  us  not  dazzle  our  eyes  with  vulgar  pre- 
judices ;  a  Philofopher  cannot  believe  but  when  he 
is  forced  to  it  by  a  complete  evidence ;  I  reafon 
only  upon  what  I  fee,  and  I  fee  nothing  in  all  na- 
ture but  an  immenfe  matter  and  an  infinite  adlivity  j 
this  a£live  matter  is  eternal ;  now  an  infinite  a£live 
force  muft,  in  an  eternal  duration,  of  neceffity  give 
all  forts  of  forms  to  an  immenfe  matter  ;  it  has  had 
other  forms  than  what  we  fee  at  prefent,  and  it  will 
take  new  ones  j  every  thing  has  changed,  and  does 
change,  and  will  change,  and  this  is  fufficient  for 
the  produdtion  not  only  of  this  world,  but  of  num- 
berlefs  worlds  invifible  to  us. 

What  you  offer,  replied  I,  is  nothing  but  {o- 
phiftry  inftead  of  proof.  You  fee  nothing  in  all 
nature,  fay  you,  but  an  infinite  aftivity  and  an  im- 
menfe matter ;  I  allow  it ;  but  does  it  folio v/  from 
thence,  that  the  infinite  aflivity  is  a  property  of 
matter  ?  Matter  is  eternal  (add  you)  and  it  may  be 
fo,  becaufe  the  infinite  force  which  is  always  adling 
may  have  always  produced  it ;  but  do  you  conclude 
from  thence  that  it  is  the  only  exifling  fubftance  ?  I 
Jhall  agree  alfo  that  an  all-powerful,  aftive  force  may 
in  an  eternal  duration  give  all  forts  of  forms  to  an 
immenfe  matter  ;  but  is  this  a  proof  that  that  force 
a6ls  by  a  blind  neceffity  and  without  defign  ?  Though 
I  fhould  admit  your  principles,  I  muik  deny  your 
confequences,  which  feem  to  me  abfolutely  falie. 
My  reafons  are  thefe  : 

The  idea  which  we  have  of  matter  does  not  in- 
clude that  of  aftive  force  ;  matter  does  not  ceafe  to 
be  matter  when  in  perfefl  rell ;  it  cannot  reitore 
motion  to  itfelf  when  it  has  loft  it ;  from  whence  I 
conclude  that  it  is  not  active  of  itfelf,  and  confe- 
(^uently  that  infinite  force  is  not  one  of  it's  proper 

ties. 
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ties.  Farther,  I  perceive  in.  myfelf  and  in  feveral 
beings  with  which  I  am  encompaffed,  a  reafoning 
principle  which  feels,  thinks,  compares  and  judges  : 
Motion  only  changes  the  fituation  or  figure  of  bo- 
dies i  now  it  is  abfiird  to  fuppofe  that  matter  with- 
out thought  and  fenfation  can  become  fenfible  and 
intelligent  merely  by  fliifting  it's  place,  or  changing 
it's  figure  ;  there  is  no  connexion  between  thele 
ideas ;  I  allow  that  the  quicknefs  of  our  fenfations 
depends  often  upon  the  motion  of  the  humours  in 
the  body,  and  this  proves  that  fpirit  and  body  may 
be  united,  but  by  no  means  that  they  are  the  fame  5 
and  from  the  whole  I  conclude,  that  there  is  in  na- 
ture another  fubftance  befides  matter,  and  confe- 
quently  that  there  may  be  a  fovereign  intellcLl:  much 
fuperior  to  mine,  to  yours,  and  to  thofe  of  ail  other 
men.  In  order  to  know  whether  there  be  fuch  an 
jntellecl,  I  fally  out  of  myfelf,  I  run  over  all  the 
wonders  of  the  univerfe,  I  obferve  the  conftancy 
and  regularity  of  it's  laws,  the  fruitfulnefs  and  va- 
riety of  it's  produdions,  the  connexion  and  fuit- 
ablenefs  of  it's  parts,  the  conformation  of  animals^ 
the  ftrudlure  of  plants,  the  order  of  the  elements 
and  the  revolutions  of  the  heavenly  bodifs  :  I  can- 
not doubt  but  that  all  is  the  efFed  of  art,  contri- 
vance and  a  fupreme  wifdom.  I  then  draw  a  vail 
over  all  the  beings  with  which  I  am  incompaffed  ;. 
J  confider  them  only  as  phantoms,  mere  appearances 
and  illufions ;  I  fhat  my  eyes,  I  ftop  my  ears,  I  re- 
turn again  into  myfelf,  to  conlider  that*  reafoning 
principle  which  I  have  already  proved  not  to  be 
material,  which  might  fabfill  though  all  bodies  were 
annihilated,  and  which  fnews  me  all  objeds  without 
prefenting  itfelf  to  my  view.  Smce  there  cannot 
be  an  eternal  fucceffion  of  efFedls  without  a  caufe, 
it  follows  neceffarily  that  he  who  m.ade  this  intelli- 
gent principle  muft  be  himfelf  intelligent ;  hence  I 
conclude  that  the  Infinite  Force  which  you  ac- 

knowledi?e 
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knowledge  to  be  in  nature  is  a  Sovereign  Intel- 
ligence. When  I  thus  return  into  myfelf,  I  again 
perceive  the  great  Jupiter  whom  you  would  hide 
from  my  eyes  ;  I  find  myfelf  at  prefent  alone  with 
him,  he  is  fufficient  to  me,  he  continually  a<5ls  upon 
me,  he  is  the  caufe  of  all  my  fenfations  and  of  all 
my  thoughts  ;  he  can  reprefent  numberlefs  worlds 
to  me,  though  there  were  nothing  in  all  nature  but 
he  and  I.  Earth,  air  and  heaven,  planets  and  liars, 
univerfal  nature,  I  behold  you  no  more  ;  vain  (ha- 
dows,  imperfedl  images,  disfigured  pictures,  you  are 
vanifhed  away,  I  perceive  nothing  but  your  original 
and  your  caufe,  I  am  fwallowed  up,  I  lofe  myfelf 
in  his  bofom,  and  I  need  only  feel  my  own  being  to 
be  convinced  of  his. 

I  remember,  faid  Cyrus,  that  Zoroafler  laid  open 
to  me  all  thefe  truths  :  A  fuperficial  view  of  the 
wonders  of  the  univerfe  might  leave  the  mind  in 
fome  uncertainty,  but  when  we  defcend  to  particu- 
lars, when  we  enter  into  the  fan£luary  of  nature, 
and  fhidy  it's  fecrets,  laws  and  effedls  to  the  bottom, 
when  we  are  Vv^ell  acquainted  with  ourfelves,  and 
compare  what  we  feel  within  us  with  what  we  fee 
without  us,  it  is  impolTible  any  longer  to  hefiitate  :  I 
do  not  fee  how  Anaximander  could  refill  the  force  of 
your  arguments. 

He  anfwered  me.  Your  reafoning  is  plaufible,  but 
has  no  folidity  in  it ;  you  alvv^ays  Ihun  the  main  quef- 
tion  by  the  dextrous  agility  of  your  mind.  I  agree 
with  you,  that  there  cannot  be  an  eternal  fuccelfion 
of  efFedls  without  a  (k)  firft  caufe  ;  this  would  be  an 
infinite  chain  hanging  upon  nothing,  an  immenfe 
weight  without  a  fupport  i  I  likewife  allow  that  the 

(k)  Spinoxa  never  fuppofed  an  eternal  [uccejjion  of  fee  and  CciuJ'i 
without  a  firfl.  He  confute i  that  opinion  by  Mr,  JVollaPcn'i  at" 
gument,  'which  is  the  fame  that  Anaximander  ufei  hire*  Hes 
S^in,  £p'iji%  29, 

7  idc?i 
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^dea  of  matter  Joes  not  include  th.it  of  active  force, 
as  the  idea  of  aitive  force  does  not  include  that  of 
wifdom  ;  becaufe  the  different  attributes  of  one  and 
tlie  fame  effence  may  be  ieparately  conceived,  Lallly, 
I  grant  that  bodies  do  not  become  intelligent  by 
changing  of  place  and  figure  ;  but  yon  afcribe  to 
matter  properties  v»'hich  it  has  not :  j\l.itcer  and  ex- 
tenfionare  the  fame  thing  (i)  ;  now  you  know  that  ex- 
tenfion  has  neither  colour,  nor  fmell,  nor  tafte ;  and 
I  add,  that  it  has  neither  fixed  bounds,  nor  diilindl 
parts,  nor  real  motions  :  All  thefe  qualities  are  but 
ideas  (m),  or  perceptions  of  the  foul,  caufed  by  the  ac- 
tioii  of  the  immenfe  (n)  extenfion,  which  Ihews  itfelf 
fucceffively  to  us  under  different  forms :  This  prin- 
ciple being  laid  down  my  real  do<5lrine  is  this.  We 
cannot  banifh  from  our  minds  the  ideas  of  eternity, 
immenfity  and  infinity,  they  every  where  prefent 
themfelves  to  us ;  we  can  explain  nothing  without 
them  ;  thefe  three  properties  are  therefore  the  attri- 
butes of  fome  eternal,  immenfe  and  (o)  abfolutely  in- 
finite Being  ;  there  can  be  no  other  (p)  fubftance  but 
his,  it  is  one  and  it  is  all ;  it  is  the  univerfal  being, 
and  is  both  (q)  extended  and  intelledlual ;  what  makes 
the  (r)  diverfity  of  beings  is  not  any  real  diftindtion  of 
fubftance,  but  the  difference  of  form ;  the  (s)  eternal 
nature  a6ls  continually  within  itfelf,  by  itfelf  and 
upon  itfelf,  according  to  the  whole  extent  of  it's  in- 
finite power,    and   thereby  necelTarily  produces  all 

fl)  Defcartes.  (m)  Dr.  Berkley.  (n1  F.  Malebrancbe, 

(o)  Spimzia  Jayi  exprejly  the  famt  things,  Deus  tfi  Ens  abfom 
Jute  infinitum.  (p)  Prater  Deum  nulla  dart  neque  concipi 

poteft  fubjlantia.  (q)  Cogitatio  eji  attributum  Dei,  five  Deui 

•fl  res  cogitant,  Extenfio  eji  attributum  Dei,  five  Deut  eji  ret 
txtenfa.  Suhflantia  cogitars  ^  fubftantta  extenfa  una  eademqut 
tfi  fubflantiaf  qua  jam  Jub  bee  jam  fub  illo  attribute  concipitur, 

(r)  Res  particulars  nihil  funt  nifi  Dei  attributorum  mtdi. 

(s)  Ex  necejjitate  natura  divina  infinita  infinitis  tnodit  fejui 
debent.  Deut  ejl  omnium  rerum  caufa  immanent^  non  vero  tran- 
fitus, 

forts 
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forts  of  forms  ;  this  boundlefs  (z)  power  is  not  re- 
ftrained  by  thofe  rules  which  are  calkd  wifdom, 
goodnefG  and  juHice,  for  thefe  belong  to  finite  be- 
ings, and  by  no  means  to  the  infinite.  Let  me  fee 
you  attack  tliis  fy item  with  folid  reafons,  without 
feeking  to  dazzle  my  eyes  with  metaphors,  allegories 
and  the  locfe  declamations  of  an  orator. 

I  anfwcred;  If  you  only  maintained,  that  all  ef- 
fences  are  but  different  forms  of  the  divine  eiTence, 
that  our  fouls  arc  portions  of  the  foul  of  the  world, 
and  our  bodies  parts  of  his  immenfe  extenfion,  you 
would  not  be  an  atheil!:,  but  you  would  hold  abfur- 
dities  with  mony  other  (a)  philofophers  who  have  afm- 
cere  abhorrence  of  all  impiety.  They  fuppofe  as  you 
do  that  there  is  in  all  nature  but  one  fubllance,  that 
the  whole  univerfe  is  an  emanation  from  the  divine 
effence,  or  an  expanfion  of  it  ;  but  they  believe  tliat 
there  is  an  infinite  Spirit  who  prefides  over  all  fpirits, 
a  fovereign  wifdom  that  governs  the  world,  a  fu- 
preme  goodnefs  that  loves  ail  it's  produtlions ;  they 
never  imagined  as  you  do,  that  the  one  only  fub- 
llance ads  without  intelligence  or  juHice,  without 
knowing  or  having  any  regard  to  the  immutable  re- 
lations and  effential  differences  between  beings ;  your 
atheifm  lyes  there  ;  and  what  proof  do  you  offer  for 
your  opinion  ?  In  order  to  demonftrate  and  convince, 
is  it  enough  to  heap  proportion  upon  propofition, 
take  for  granted,  and  affirm  boldly  ? 

He  replied  with  an  haughty  affurance,  my  whole 
fyftem  turns  upon  this  fmgle  (b)  principle,  that  there 

is 

(z)  IntelleBus,  voluntary  amar  ad  modos  Dei  five  etitt'a  par" 
ticularia  pertinent^  non  ad  fubflantiam  attrnam  £f  infinitam, 
Vid.  Spin.  Eth.  Part  I.  Def.  6.  Prop.  8,13,  16,  18,  25,  31. 
©"  Part  I.  Prop,   i,  2,  7,   lo.  &"  Scholia. 

(2l)  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  Stoicks,  of  fome  of  the  difcipUs  of 
Orpheus,  and  of  the  ancient  PantheifiSy  and  is  held  by  fome  of  the 
msdern  Chinefe.     See  Difc.  p.   296. 

(b)  All  Spinoza's  hoof!,  bis  defnittGns,  axioms,  propofitieni,  eo- 

roHariis 
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is  but  one  only  fubllance  in  nature  ;  this  being  de- 
monllrated,  all  the  reft  ibilovvs  by  neceilary  and  un- 
avoidable confequence.  Now  this  great  prirlciple 
I  prove  thus  ;  when  the  eternal  Being  produces  new 
fubftanccs,  he  gives  them  fomeihing  or  nothing  ;  if 
he  gives  them  nothing  he  will  never  produce  any 
thing,  if  he  gives  them  a  part  of  his  own  effence,  he 
does  not  produce  a  new  fubllance,  but  a  new  form  ; 
this  is  dernonllration  :  Provided  the  unity  of  fub- 
ftance  be  not  deftroyed,  it  is  indifferent  to  me  how 
it  is  called,  whether  foul  or  body,  fpirit  or  matter, 
intelligent  or  intelligible  extenfion  (c). 

When  the  great  Jupiter,  faid  I,  creates,  he  does 
not  draw  a  being  out  of  notliing,  as  out  of  a  fubjeil 
which  contains  in  it  fome  reality,  neither  does  he 
divide  his  effence  to  make  a  feparate  fubllance  of  it, 
but  he  makes  fomething  exiil  which  did  not  exill 
before  :  Now  to  make  a  fubftance  exill  which  was 
not  before,  has  nothing  in  it  more  inconceivable 
than  to  make  a  form  exift  which  was  not  before ; 
lince  in  both  cafes  there  is  a  new  reality  produced, 
and  whatever  difficulties  there  are  in  conceiving  the 
paffage  from  non-exiftence  to  being,  they  are  as 
puzzling  in  the  one  as  in  the  other :  You  cannot  deny 

rolUriei  and  jchcUa  ttni  to  prove  tb'n  principle   or  jlov)  fremit  ; 
this  once  defiroytd,  all  thiifyjiem  falli  to  the  grtuttd. 

(c)  T^hii  is  the  ufe  which  the  Spimxijis  ba-ve  made  of  the  fyf" 
tttrn  maintained  by  Defcartes,  Malebranche,  and  Dr.  Berkley, 
tontrary  to  the  intention  of  thofe  three  Philojopbers.  The  firjl 
foyif  that  matter  and  extenfion  are  the  fame  thing  ;  the  fecond 
fij^rms,  that  the  immediate  cbjeEf  of  our  fenfations  is  an  intelli- 
gtbUy  eternal,  immutable^  infnite  extenfion  j  the  third  endeavours 
to  prove,  that  there  is  no  fucb  thing  as  body ^  that  all  is  fpirit. 
Malebranche  thinks  that  Defcartes  dees  not  extend  his  principle 
far  enough  ;  and  Berkley  accufes  Malebranche  of  flopping  too  foon  : 
T.he  Spirizifs  pretend  to  reconcile  all  three  by  admitttng  but  one 
tnly  fubflance  :  It  mufl  neverthelefs  be  alloivid  that  there  is  an 
elJential  difftrence  between  tbefe  three  Philofphers  and  Spinszia, 
ft  nee  they  teach  that  there  is  a  real  dijiinifion  between  the  infinite 
EJfence  and  created  ejencet, 

a  creating 
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a  creating  (d)  energy,  without  denying  for  tlie  fame 
reafon  all  aftive  force.  Thus  your  eternal  nature 
is  reduced  to  a  formlefs  mafs,  or  to  an  infinite  fpace 
v/uhout  a£lion  and  power,  as  well  as  without  wif- 
dom  and  goodnefs.  Where  will  you  find  an  aflive 
Deity  to  reduce  that  chaos  to  order,  or  to  fill  that 
immenfe  fpace  :  But  I  will  reftore  you,  out  of  com- 
paffion,  that  aftive  principle  and  that  moving  force, 
which  you  have  need  of  to  form  your  world  ;  I  v/ill 
fuppofe,  contrary  to  all  reafon  and  evidence,  that 
your  eternal  nature  ads  as  necefifarily  as  it  exifts,  you 
will  gain  nothing  by  this  concefiion,  you  will  only 
plunge  yourfelf  into  a  new  abyfs  of  contradidions 
more  abfurd  and  more  frightful  than  the  firft.  You 
cannot  deny  that  there  are  in  nature  beings  who  fuf- 
fer,  and  other  that  do  not  fufFer,  intelligences  that 
are  ignorant,  and  others  who  have  knowledge  ;  fome 
who  deny,  others  who  affirm,  and  others  who  doubt 
of  the  fame  things ;  intelligences  who  love  and  hate 
the  fame  objeds,  and  who  often  change  their 
thoughts,  fentiments  and  paifions :  Now  is  it  con- 
ceivable that  the  fame  immutable,  iminenfe,  infinite 
Subftance  fhould  be  at  the  fame  time  knowing  and 
ignorant,  happy  and  unhappy,  a  friend  and  an  enemy 
of  it's  own  nature  ?  Does  this  monftrous  affemblage 
of  variable,  bounded,  fantaftical  and  jarring  forms 
fquare  with  the  attributes  you  afcribe  to  the  eternal 
Nature  ?  You  may  weaken  your  underftanding  by 
too  much  refining,  you  may  exhauft  yourfelf  by  fpin- 
ning  a  thin  web  of  fophifms,  you  may  wrap  yourfelf 
up  ill  thefe  cobwebs,  and  endeavour  to  entangle 
light  fluttering  minds  in  them  ,•  but  I  defy  you  to 
confider  attentively  the  confequences  of  youj:  fyftem 
without  horror  and  Ihame  :  What  motive  is  it  that 
could  induce  you  to  prefer  the  fyftem  of  a  blind  na- 
ture to  that  of  a  wife  intelligence  ?  Do  but  afcend 

(d)  Plato  taili  it  IIo/JiT/xji  S'Cvct/AH,    Stc  P^fc,  f,  299, 

to 
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to  fiiH  principles,  make  ufe  of  that  accuracy  in 
whicii  you  formerly  excciled,  and  you  '»viil  find  that 
the  infinite  Being,  whicJi  you  admit  equally  with 
me,  is  not  univerfal  being,  but  a  being  vallly  diilindt 
from  all  others  ;  that  he  has  produced  new  fubilances 
as  well  as  new  forms ;  that  lie  knows  himfelf  and  all 
his  produflioiis  ;  that  he  loves  himfelf  eiTentially, 
and  all  other  beings  in  proportion  to  the  degrees  of 
reality  he  h.'.s  communicated  to  them  ;  that  he  is  by 
confequence  fupremely  powerful,  wife  and  good  ; 
that  it  is  abfurd  to  conceive  what  is  only  power, 
wifdom  and  goodnefs,  under  the  form  of  length, 
breadth  and  thicknefs ;  that  he  may  exift  every  where 
without  extenfion  of  parts,  as  he  knows  every  thing 
without  fucceflion  of  thoughts  ;  that  infinite  exten- 
fion is  not  his  immenfity,  as  infinite  time  is  not  his 
eternity  ;  that  fpace  is  only  the  manner  in  which  bo- 
dies exiil  in  him,  as  time  is  only  the  manner  in 
which  created  beings  exill  with  him  ;  and  laftly,  that 
variable  and  finite  beings  are  not  different  forms  of 
liis  fubilance,  but  free  efFedls  of  his  power.  Examine 
geometrically  this  chain  of  confequences  drawn  from 
the  idea  of  the  eternal,  immenfe,  infinite  Being  i  de- 
fcend  from  the  firft  to  the  lart,  remount  from  the  lall 
to  the  firll,  and  you  will  fee  that  they  are  all  of  them 
neceficirily  linked  together  ;  every  Itep  you  take  you 
will  difcern  new  rays  of  light,  which,  when  they 
are  all  united,  form  a  complete  evidence  :  I  chal- 
lenge you  to  fliew  me  where  it  fails. 

Thrice  he  afiayed  to  fpeak,  and  thrice  his  perplexed 
mind  endeavoured  in  vam  to  rally  it's  confufed  ideas ; 
at  length  he  colleded  all  the  powers  of  his  under- 
flanding,  and  anfwered  me  thus :  The  univerfe  is  full 
of  dcfeds  and  vices,  I  fee  every  where  beings  that 
are  unhappy,  and  wicked  ;  now  I  cannot  conceive, 
how  fufFerings  and  crimes  can  begin  or  fubfill  under 
the  empire  of  a  being  fupremely  good,  wife  and 
powerful :  Jf  he  be  wife  he  mull  have  forefeen  them, 

if 
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if  he  be  powerful  he  might  have  hindered  them,  and. 
if  he  be  good  he  would  hav^e  prevented  them  Here 
is  therefore  as  manifefi  a  contradidion  in  your  fyftem 
as  in  mine  ;  you  mull  deny  that  there  are  crimes 
and  miieries  in  the  -univerfe,  or  that  there  is  a  fo- 
vereign wifdom  and  Goodnefs  that  govern^  it;  take 
your  choice. 

How,  anfwered  I,  will  you  deny  what  you  fee 
clearly  becaufe  you  do  not  fee  further  ?  The  fmallell 
light  induces  us  to  believe,  but  tlie  greateft  obfcurity 
is  not  a  fufficient  reafon  for  denying :  In  this  dawn 
of  human  life  the  lights  of  the  underitanding  are  too 
feint  to  Ihew  us  truth  with  a  perfect  evidence  ;  we 
only  get  a  glimpfe  of  it  by  a  chance  ray,  which  fuf- 
£ces  to  conduft  us  ;  but  it  is  not  fuch  a  broad  day- 
light as  difpels  all  obfcurity.  You  deny  a  creating 
power  becaufe  you  do  not  conceive  how  it  operates  ; 
you  rejedl  an  eternal  Wifdom  becaufe  you  know  not 
the  fecret  reafons  of  it's  conduft  ;  you  refufe  to  ac- 
knowledge a  fovereign  Goodnefs  becaufe  you  do  not 
comprehend  how  evil  can  fubfift  under  it's  govern- 
ment. O  Anaximander  I  is  this  reafoning  ?  A  thing 
is  not  becaufe  you  do  not  fee  it  ?  All  your  difficul- 
ties are  reduced  to  this. 

You  do  me  injulHce,  replied  the  wretched  old 
man,  who  began  to  waver  and  to  change  his  ftyle,  I 
neither  affirm  nor  deny  any  thing,  but  I  doubt  of 
every  thing,  becaufe  I  fee  nothing  certain,  nothing 
but  what  is  wrapt  up  indarknefs  ;  and  this  obfcurity 
reduces  me  to  the  neceffity  of  flu6luating  for  ever  in 
a  fea  of  uncertainties  ;  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  de- 
monllration  (a).  It  does  not  follow  that  a  thing  is 
true  becaufe  it  appears  fo  ;  a  mind  which  is  deceived 
often,  may  be  deceived  always ;  and  this  poffibility 
it  alone  fufficient  to  make  me  doubt  of  every  thing. 

Such  is  the  nature  of  our  underJftanding,  replied 

(a)  See  Dijc,  p,  314, 
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I,  that  we  cannot  refufe  to  do  homage  to  truth  when 
it  is  clearly  difcerned,  we   are  forced  to  acquiefce, 
we  are  no  longer  free  to  doubt :    Now  this  impolfi- 
bility  of  doubting  is  what  men  call  conviftion,   evi- 
dence, demonftration  :  The  mind  of  man  can  go  no 
fi.rther.     This  light  llrikes  with  equal  force  upon 
ail  minds,  it  has  an  irrefiltible  power  over  Scythians 
and  Indians,  Greeks  and  Barbarians,  Gods  and  men ; 
and  it  can  therefore  be  nothing  elfe  but  a  ray  of  that 
eternal  Wifdom  which  enlightens  all  intelligences. 
This  light  is  the  lafl  tribunal  for  trying  our  ideas,  we 
cannot  appeal  from   it  without  ceafmg  to  be   rea- 
fonable.     To  doubt   contrary  to  all  reafon  is  extra- 
vagance ;    to   pretend  to  doubt  when  the  evidence 
makes   doubting  impoffible  is  adding  iniincerity  to 
folly.     See  to   what  a  dilemma  you  are  reduced  by 
too  much  refining  ;  obferve  the  inconllancy  of  your 
mind   and   the  inconfiflency  of  your  reafoning  ;  yon 
were  at  firfl  for  demonflrating  that  there  is  no  fove- 
reign  Intelligence  ;   when  I   Ihewed  you  that  your 
pretended  demonflrations  were  only  loofe  fuppofitions, 
you  then  took   refuge  in  a  general  doubting ;    and 
now  at  laft  your  philofophy  terminates  in  deltroying 
reafon,  rejeiling  all  evidence,   and  maintaining  that 
there  is  no  rule  whereby  to  make  any  fettled  judg- 
ments :  It  is  to  no  purpofe  therefore  to  reafon  longer 
with  you. 

Here  I  left  off  fpeaking  that  I  might  liflen  to  what 
he  would  anfwer,  but  finding  that  he  did  not  open 
his  mouth,  I  imagined  that  he  began  to  be  moved, 
and  I  continued  thus :  I  fuppofe  that  you  doubt  fe- 
rioufly,  but  is  it  want  of  light,  or  the  fear  of  being 
convinced,  which  caufes  your  doubts  .?  Enter  into 
yourfelf ;  truth  is  better  felt  than  underilood  : 
Hearken  to  the  voice  of  nature  that  fpeaks  witiiin 
you,  fhe  will  foon  rife  up  againft  all  your  refined  fo- 
phillry;  your  heart  which  is  born  with  an  infatiable 
thirft  of  happinefs  will  give  your  underilanding  the 
2  lie. 
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lie,  when  it  rejoices  in  the  unnatural  hope  of  it's  ap* 
preaching  extinftion  j    once  again,  I  lay,  enter  into 
yourfelf,  impofe  filence  upon  your  imagination,  let 
not  your  palTions  blind  you,  and  you  will  find  in  the 
inmoft  of  your  foul  an  inexpreflible  feeling  of  the 
Di\qnity  which  will  difpel  your  doubts :  It  is  by  heark- 
ening to  this  internal  evidence  that  your  underlland- 
ing  and  your  heart  will  be  reconciled  ;    on  their  re- 
concilement depends  the  peace  of  the  foul,  and  it  is 
in  thio  tranquillity  alone  that  we  can  hear  the  voice 
of  wifdom,  which  fupplies  the   defeds  of  our  rea- 
fonings.     O  my  father,    my  dear  father,,  where  are 
you  ?    I  feek  you  in  yourfelf  without  finding  you  : 
What  is  become  of  that  divine  man  who  formerly 
carried  me  through  all  the  regions  of  immenfity,  who 
taught  me  to  run  back  through  all  times  to  eternity  it- 
felf  ?  What  then  is  become  of  that  fublime,  fubtile 
and  extenfive  underllanding  ?  What  cloud  of  paflions 
has  obfcured  it  ?  What  midnight  of  prejudice  is  call 
over  it  ?  Here  I  fixed  my  eyes  upon  him  to  fee  whe- 
ther my  arguments  or  fentiments  had  made  any  im- 
preffion  on  his  mind,    but  he  looked  upon  me  with 
the  difdainful  fmile  of  a  haughty  foul  that  hides  her 
weaknefs  and  defpair  under  an  air  of  contempt.     I 
then  held  my  peace  and  invoked  the  heavenly  Mi- 
nerva in  a  profound  filence  ;    I  prayed  to  her  to  en- 
lighten him,  but  fhe  was  deaf  to  me  becaufe  he  was 
deaf  to  her  ;   he  faw  not  the  truth  becaufe  he  loved 
it  not. 

Here  Pythagoras  ceafed  and  Cyrus  faid  to  him : 
You  join  the  moll  afFedling  confiderations  with  the 
moll  folid  arguments ;  whether  we  confult  the  iiiea 
of  the  firll  caufe  or  the  nature  of  it's  effeds,  the  hap- 
pinefs  of  man  or  the  good  of  fociety,  reafon  or  ex- 
perience, all  confpire  to  prove  your  fyilem  ;  but  to 
believe  that  of  Anaximander  we  mull  take  for  granted 
what  can  never  with  the  leaft  reafon  be  imagined, 
that  motion  \s  an  effential  property  of  matter,   that 

matter 
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matter  is  the  only  exifting  fubllance,  and  that  the 
infinite  force  a£ls  without  knowledge  or  defign,  not- 
withftanding  all  the  marks  of  wifdom  that  fhine 
throughout  the  univerfe.  I  do  not  conceive  how 
men  can  hefitate  between  the  two  fyllems ;  the  one 
is  obfcure  to  the  und^rflanding,  denies  all  confo- 
lation  to  the  heart,  and  is  deitruftive  of  fociety  ; 
the  other  is  full  of  light  and  of  comfortable  ideas, 
produces  noble  fentiments,  and  confirms  us  in  all 
the  duties  of  civil  life.  One  of  the  cwo  fyllems 
mull  be  true  ;  the  eternal  Being  is  either  blind  na- 
ture, or  a  wife  intelligence  ;  there  is  no  medium  j 
you  have  Ihewn  that  the  firft  opinion  is  falfe  and 
abfurd,  the  other  therefore  is  evidently  true  and  fo- 
Jid.  Your  arguments  have  darted  a  pure  light  into 
the  inmofl  of  my  foul  :  You  feem  neverthelefs  to 
•have  left  your  adverfary's  objeftion  concerning  the 
origin  of  evil  in  it's  full  llrength  ;  help  me  to  anfwer 
this  grand  difficulty.  Here  Pythagoras-  ran  through 
all  the  different  opinions  of  the  Philofophers  without 
being  able  to  fatisfy  Cyrus  ;  the  Prince  found  a  fo- 
hition  of  this  difficulty  no  where  but  among  the 
Hebrews  ;  but  though  he  was  not  content  with  the 
iinfwers  of  the  Samian  on  this  head,  he  would  not 
make  him  feel  the  weaknefs  of  them,  nor  let  him 
perceive  that  he  himfelf  was  fenfible  of  it  i  he  dex- 
teroufly  fliifted  the  quellion,  and  returning  to  his 
difpute,  make  .halte  to  tell  me,  faid  he,  O  wife  Py- 
thagoras !  what  impreffion  your  difcourfe  made  upon 
AuMximander. 

He  withdrev/,  anfwered  the  Philofopher,  in  con- 
Aifion  and  defpair,  and  with  a  refolution  to  ruin  me. 
.-  weak  eyes,  which  the  fun  dazzles  and  blind?, 
la^ii  was  the  hcirt  of  Anaximander  ;  neither  prodi- 
gies, nor  pro-^fs,  nor  touching  confiderations  can 
niON'e  the  foul,  when  error  has  feized  upon  the  un- 
tlerlhnding  by  the  corruption  of  the  heart.  Since 
in)  departure  from  Samos,  I  hear  that  he  is   fallen 

K  into 
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into  tlie  wild  extravagance  which  I  had  forefeen : 
Being  refolved  to  believe  nothing  which  could  not 
be  demonflrated  with  geometrical  evidence,  he  is 
come  not  only  to  doubt  of  the  moft  certain  truths, 
but  to  believe  the  greateft  abfurdities.  He  main- 
tains, without  any  allegory,  that  all  he  fees  is  but 
a  drccim  ;  that  all  the  men  who  are  about  him  are 
phantoms ;  that  it  is  he  himfelf  who  fpeaks  to  and 
anfwers  himfelf,  when  he  converfes  with  them ; 
that  the  heaven  and  the  earth,  the  ftars  and  the  ele- 
ments, plants  and  trees,  are  only  illufions  ;  and  in  a 
word,  that  there  is  nothing  real  but  himfelf :  At 
iirfl  he  was  for  deftroying  the  divine  EfTence  to  fub- 
ilitute  a  blind  nature  in  it's  place  ;  at  prefent  he  has 
deftroyed  that  nature  itfelf,  and  maintains  that  he  is 
the  only  exiftent  being  (a).  Thus  ended  the  conver- 
fation  between  Cyrus  and  Pythagoras.  The  Prince 
was  touched  with  the'  confideration  of  the  weaknefs 
of  human  underflanding  ;  he  faw  by  the  example  of 
iVnaximander,  that  the  moft  fubtile  genius's  may  go  , 
gradually  from  impiety  to  extravagance,  and  f  dl  into 
a  philofophical  delirium,  which  is  as  real  a  madnefs 
as  any  other.  Cyrus  went  the  next  day  to  fee  the 
Sage,  in  order  to  put  fome  queflions  to  him  about 
the  laws  of  Minos. 

The  profound  peace,  faid  he  to  Pythagoras,  which 
is  at  prefent  in  Perfia,  gives  me  leifure  to  travel ;  I 
am  going  over  the  molt  famous  countries  to  colled, 
ufeful  knowledge  ;  I  have  been  in  Egypt  where  I 
have  informed  myfelf  in  the  laws  and  government  of 
that  kingdom ;  I  have  travelled  over  Greece  to  ac- 
quaint myfelf  with  the  different  republicks  which 
eompofe  it,  efpecially  thofe  of  Laced^emon  and 
Athens.  The  ancient  laws  of  Egypt  fcem  to  me  to 
have   been   excellent  and   founded  in  nature,    but 

(z.)  The  language  of  the  moiern  Egomijli  avd  ofCatneadei  bert- 
■  tc^ore,     SeeD'fc.  f.  313. 
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it's  form  of  government  was  defeftive ;  the  Kings 
had  no  bridle  to  reflrain  them  ;  the  thirty  judges 
did  not  (hare  the  fupreme  authority  with  them  ; 
they  were  but  the  interpreters  of  the  laws.  De- 
Ipotic  power  and  conquelts  at  laft  deftroyed  that 
empire.  I  fear  that  Athens  will  be  ruined  by  a  con- 
trary fault ;  it's  government  is  too  popular  and  tu- 
multuous :  Tlie  laws  of  Solon  are  good,  but  he  had 
not  fufficient  authority  to  reform  the  genius  of  a 
people  that  have  an  unbounded  inclination  for  li- 
berty, luxury  and  pleafure.  Lycurgus  has  provided 
a  remedy  for  the  defedls  which  ruined  Egypt  and 
will  deftroy  Athens  ;  but  his  laws  are  too  contrary 
to  nature  :  Equality  of  ranks  and  community  of 
goods  cannot  fubfill  long  ;  as  foon  as  the  Lacedzemo- 
nians  ihall  have  extended  their  dominion  in  Greece, 
they  will  doubtlefs  throw  oiF  the  yoke  of  thefe 
laws ;  they  rellrain  the  pafllons  on  one  fide  but  in- 
dulge them  too  much  on  another,  and  while  they 
profcribe  fenfuality  they  favour  ambition.  None  of 
thefe  three  forms  of  government  feem  to  me  to  be 
perfeft  ;  I  have  been  told  that  Minos  heretofore  ella- 
bliflied  one  in  this  ifland,  which  was  free  from  the 
defefts  I  have  mentioned. 

Pythagoras  admired  the  young  Prince's  penetra- 
tion, and  conduced  him  to  the  temple  where  th« 
laws  of  Minos  were  kept  in  a  gold  box  ;  they  con- 
tained all  that  regarded  religion,  morality  and  policy, 
and  whatever  might  contribute  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  Gods,  ourfelves  and  other  men  :  Cyrus  found 
in  this  facred  book  all  that  was  excellent  in  the 
laws  of  Eg^/pt,  Sparta  and  Athens,  and  thereby  per- 
ceived, that  as  Minos  had  borrowed  from  the  Egyp- 
tians, fo  Lycurgus  and  Solon  were  indebted  to  the 
Cretan  law-giver  for  the  moil:  valuable  parts  of  their 
inllitutions ;  and  it  was  upon  this  model  alfo  that 
Cyrus  formed  thofe  admirable  laws  which  he  cila- 
bliihed  in  his  empire  after  he  had  conquered  Afia. 
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Pythagoras  after  this  explained  to  him  the  form 
of  government  of  ancient  Crete,  and  how  it  pro- 
vided equally  againfl:  defpotic  power  and  anarchy. 
One  would  think,  added  the  Philofopher,  that  a 
government  fo  perfed  in  all  it's  parts  ihould  have 
fubfiiled  for  ever,  but  there  hardly  remain  any  tra- 
ces of  it.  The  fuccefTors  of  Minos  degenerated  by 
degrees  ;  they  did  not  think  themfelves  great  enough 
while  they  were  only  guardians  of  the  laws  ;  they 
v/ould  fubilitute  their  arbitrary  will  in  the  place  of 
them.  The  Cretans  oppofed  the  innovation  ;  from 
thence  fprang  difcords  and  civil  wars  ;  in  thefe  tu- 
mults the  Kings  were  dethroned,  exiled,  or  put  to 
death,  and  ufarpers  took  their  place  ;  thefe  ufurpers 
to  flatter  the  people  weakened  the  authority  of  the 
nobles  ;  the  Comes  or  deputies  of  the  people  in- 
x'aded  the  fovereign  authority  ;  the  monarchy  at  firlt 
fhaken  and  then  defpifed  was  at  lail  abolifhed,  and 
Jrhe  government  became  popular.  Such  is  the  fad 
condition  of  human  things.  The  deiire  of  un- 
bounded authority  in  Princes,  and  the  love  of  inde- 
pendence in  tne  people,  expofe  all  kingdoms  to  in- 
evitable revolutions  ;  nothing  is  fixed  or  liable  a- 
mong  men.  Cyrus  perceived  by  this,  that  the  fafety 
and  happinefs  of  a  kingdom  do  not  depend  fo  much 
upon  the  wifdom  of  laws,  as  upon  that  of  Kings. 
Ail  forts  of  government  are  good  when  thofe  who 
o-overn  feek  only  the  public  welfare,  but  they  are 
all  defedive,  becauie  tlie  governors  being  but  men, 
are  imp erfedl. 

After  feveral  fuch  converfations  with  the  wife 
Samian,  the  Prince  prepared  to  continue  his  travels, 
and  at  parting  faid  to  him,  I  am  extremely  concern- 
ed to  fee  you  abandoned  to  the  cruelty  of  capricious 
fortune  !  How  happy  fhould  I  be  to  fpend  my  life 
whh  you  in  Perfia  !  I  will  not  offer  you  pleafures  or 
riches  which  allure  other  men  ;  I  know  you  would 
be  little  moved  by  tiiem  i  you  are  above  the  favours 

of 
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of  Kings,  becaufe  you  fee  the  vanity  of  human  gran- 
deur, but  I  offer  you  in  my  dominions  peace,  li 
berty,  and  the  fvveet  Iciiure  which  the  Gods  gram 
to  tho(e  who  love  wifdom,  1  {hould  have  a  fuicere 
joy,  replied  Pythagoras,  to  live  under  yoar  protec- 
tion With  Zoroailer  and  the  Magi,  but  I  niuft  fol- 
low the  orders  given  me  by  the  oracle  of  Apollo  ;  a 
mighty  empire  is  rifmg  in  Italy,  which  will  one  day 
become  mailer  of  the  world  ;  it's  form  of  govern- 
ment is  like  that  eilablilhed  in  Crete  by  Minoo  ;  the 
genius  of  the  people  is  as  warlike  as  that  of  the 
tipartans  ;  the  generous  love  of  their  country,  the 
eiieem  of  perfoiial  poverty  in  order  to  augment  the 
public  treafare,  the  noble  and  difmtereilcd  fenti- 
ments  wiiich  prevail  among  the  citizens,  their  con- 
tempt of  pleafure,  and  their  ardent  zeal  for  liberty, 
render  them  fit  to  conquer  the  whole  world  ;  I  am 
to  introduce  there  the  knowledge  of  the  Gods  and 
of  laws.  I  mull  leave  you,  but  I  will  never  forget 
you  ;  my  heart  will  follow  you  every  where  ;  you 
will  doubtlefs  extend  your  conquells  as  the  oracles 
have  foretold  :  May  the  Gods  preferve  you  then 
from  being  intoxicated  by  fovereign  authority  f 
May  you  long  feel  the  pleafure  of  reigning  only  to 
make  other  men  happy  f  Fame  will  inform  me  of 
your  fucceffes  :  I  fliail  often  afk,  has  not  grandeur 
made  a  change  in  the  heart  of  Cyrus  ?  Does  he  ftill 
love  virtue  ?  Does  he  continue  to  fear  the  Gods  ? 
Though  we  now  part  we  fliall  meet  again  in  the  a- 
bode  of  the  juil  ;  I  fhall  doubtlefs  defcend  thither 
before  you  ;  I  will  there  expedl  your  Manes.  Ah 
Cyrus !  how  joyful  fliall  I  be  to  fee  you  again  after 
death  among  the  good  Kings,  who  are  crowned  by 
the  Gods  with  an  immortal  glory  I  Farewel,  Prince,- 
farewel,  and  remember  that  you  never  em.ploy  your 
power  but  to  execute  the  didlates  of  your  goodnefs. 
Cyrus  was  fo  much  affeded,  that  he  could  not 
anfvver  ;  he  rcfpedlfully  embraced  the  old  man,  and 
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bedewed  his  face  with  tears ;  but  in  fhort  they  mul: 
feparate  :  Pythagoras  embarked  very  foon  for  Italy ^ 
and  the  Prince  in  a  Phoenician  veffel  for  Tyre.  As 
Cyrus  was  failing  from  Crete,  and  the  coafts  of 
Greece  began  to  difappear,  he  felt  an  inward  re- 
gret, and  calling  to  mind  all  he  had  feen,  faid  to 
Arafpes :  What !  is  this  the  nation  that  was  repre- 
fented  to  me  as  fo  fuperiicial  and  trifling  ?  I  have 
found  there  great  men  of  all  kinds,  profound  philo- 
fophers,  able  captains,  wife  politicians,  and  genius's 
capable  of  reaching  to  all  heights,  and  of  going  to 
the  bottom  of  things.  Other  nations  methinks 
don't  do  the  Greeks  juflice. 

I  cannot  admire,  anfwered  Arafpes,  either  their 
talents  or  their  fciences ;  the  Chaldeans  and  Egyp- 
tians furpafs  them  exceedingly  in  all  folid  know- 
ledge. •  Lycurgus,  Solon,  I'hales  and  Pythagoras 
would  never  have  known  any  thing  if  they  had  not 
travelled  in  Egypt  and  the  Eall :  All  that  they  have 
added  to  our  phiiofophy  has  been  only  fo  muck 
allay  to  it.  The  do6lrine  of  (b)  Thales  is  a  feries  of 
loofe  fuppofitions ;  his  ethereal  fluid  is  a  mere  whim 
and  not  at  all  geometrical ;  what  comparifon  bc- 
tvv^een  his  phiiofophy  and  that  of  (c)  Mofchus  the 
Phoenician  ?  Befides  I  don't  find  any  thing  of  the 
original,  creating,  mafculine  genius  in  the  Greek 
poets  and  orators,  but  a  difFufed  flyle,  fuperfluous 
flowers,  ideas  that  feem  clear  and  tranfparent  only 
becaufe  they  are  light  and  thin ;  their  pretty  thoughts, 

(b)  He  introduced  wiathematicks  and  pbyfici  into  Greece,  as  Def- 
tartes  rtvived  the  tajie  of  them  in  Europe. 

(c)  He  was  the  Jirjl  that  taught  the  atcmical  dtSirirte,  net  in 
the  fenje  of  Democritus  and  Eptcurus,  but  in  that  of  Sir  IJaac 
Ncivton,  Sed  Opt,  pag.  407.  Mofchus  and  the  Phoenicians  be~ 
lit-vedf  that  ajter  the  chaos  the  plajiic  jpirit  of  the  univerfe 
bad  brought  the  atoms  together  by  lo-ve,  rifdc^n  to  7mZf/.u.  tcSv 
io'iu)i  a^X'^^f  ''^'*  "  *^^  manner  in  ivkich  the  ancients  expreffed 
ike  doSintti  of  attraSfiotJt 

ingenious 
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ingenious  turns  and  pretended  delicacies  proceed 
wholly  from  the  infant  wcaknefs  of  their  under- 
flanding,  which  cannot  rife  to  the  fublime,  and  con- 
tinually hovers  about  the  furface  of  objedls :  In  a 
word,  all  that  I  admire  in  the  Greeks  is  their  po  - 
litcnefs,  their  converfible  qualities,  their  tafte  for 
pleafure  and  their  continual  joy  ;  they  purchafe  hap- 
pinefs  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  other  nations. 

It  is  true,  replied  Cyrus,  we  find   fublime  ideas 
and  ufeful   difcoveries  among  the  Chaldeans  and  E- 
gyptians,  but  their  depth  of  fcience   is  often  full  of 
obfcurity  ;  they  know  not  like  the  Greeks  how  to 
come  &t    hidden   truths  by  a  chain   of  known  and 
eafy  ones ;  that  ingenious  method  of  ranging  each 
idea  in  it's  proper  place_,  of  leading  the  mind  by  de- 
grees from  the  moft  fimple  truths  to  the  moft  com- 
pounded,   with  order,    perfpicuity  and  accuracy,  is 
a  fecret  with  which  the  Chaldeans  and  Egyptians, 
who  boaft   of  having  more  of  original  genius,   are 
little  acquainted.     I'his  neverthelefs  is  the  true  fci- 
ence by  which  man  is  taught  the  extent  and  bounds 
of  his  own  mind,  and  this  is  what  we  owe  to  Thales ;. 
his  works    and   his   travels  fpread  this  tafte  in  the 
Eaft;    what    ingratitude    and  injuftice   to  make  no 
other  ufe  of   his    great    difcoveries  than  to  defpife 
him  becaufe  he  did  not  difcover  all !    It  is  true  iiis 
philofophy  is  not  exac^  ;    but  Mofchus,  the  great 
Mofchus,  has  not  he  himfelf  had  recourfe  to  an  ethe- 
real fluid   in  order  to  explain  his  principle  of  at- 
tradlion,  which,  as    at  firft  reprefented  by  his  difci- 
pies,  was  wholly  unintelligible,    a  mere    occult   qua- 
lity.    I  know  that    the   Greeks  love   the  agreeable 
kinds  of  knowledge  more  than  abftradl  ideas  ;    the 
arts  of  imitation  more   than  nice  fpeculations  ;    but 
they  do   not  defpife  the  fublime  fciences :    On  the 
contrary,  they  excel  in  them  when  they  apply  their 
minds  to  the  ftudy  of  them.     Have  we   in  all   the 
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Eaft  fuch  a  (d)  hillory  of  phyfics  as  that  written  by 
Anaximenes  ?  Do  not  you  find  beauties  in  Homer, 
the  fables  of  ^^fop,  Archilochus's  fatyrs,  and  in 
the  dramatic  pieces  which  are  adled  at  Athens  to 
render  vice  odious  and  ridiculous  ?  I  repeat  what  I 
faid  to  Solon,  the  Greeks  have  a  finer  tafte  than 
other  nations.  It  is  for  want  of  fenfibility  that  we 
do  not  fufficiently  admire  the  delicate  thoughts,  the 
tender  paffions,  tiie  natural  and  unaiFeded  graces  in 
their  writings.  The  poem  of  Abaris  the  Scythian 
concerning  the  (e)  ruin  of  the  garden  of  the  Hefpe- 
jides  would  have  been  more  perfefl  if  the  author 
had  been  a  Greek.  V/e  fee  there  all  the  e^orts  of 
a  gy  nius  that  can  rife  to  the  higheft  heaven,  defcend 
to  the  lowefl:  abyfs,  and  fly  with  a  rapid  wing  from 
one  end  of  immenfity  to  the  other  ;  yet  Abaris,  the 
admirable  Abaris,  does  he  always  diftinguifli  between 
the  natural  and  the  low,  fublimity  and  bombaft,  en- 
thufiafm  and  fury,  delicacy  and  fubtility  ?  1  grant 
that  the  Greeks  feem  to  be  fometimes  taken  up  too 
much  witli  trifles  and  amufements ;  but  the  great 
men  among  them  have  the  fecret  of  preparing  the^ 
mofl:  important  affairs,  even  while  they  are  diverting 
themfelves ;  they  are  fenfible  that  the  mind  has  need 
r.ovv  and  then  of  rell ;  but  in  thefe  relaxations  they 
can  put  in  motion  the  greateil  machines  by  the 
fmallefl  fprings  ;  they  look  upon  life  as  a  kind  of 
fport,  but  fuch  as  refembles  the  Olympic  games, 
v/here  mirthful  dancing  is  mixed  v.'iih  laborious  ex- 
ercifes.  They  love  Grangers  more  than  other  nati- 
ons, and  their  country  deferves  to  be  ftyled  the 
common  country  of  mankind.  It  is  for  thefe  quali- 
ties that  I  prefer  the  Greeks  to  other  nations,  and 
not  beeaufe  of  their  politenefs. 

(d)  A  kind  of  biflory   like  that  of  the  academy  of  fcienas  la 
"Fjar.ce. 

(e)  It  might  be  f^^mcivbat  lih  Mii:r^s  Paradift  loB, 

True 
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True  politenefs  is  common  to  delicate  fouls  of  all 
nations,  and  is  not  peculiar  to  any  one  people.     Ex- 
ternal civility   is  but  the  form  eilablifhed  in  the  dif- 
ferent countries  for  expreffing  that  politenefs  of  the 
foul.     I  prefer  the  civility  of  the  Greeks   to  that  of 
other  nations,  becaufe  it  is  more  fimple  and  lefs  trou- 
blefom  ;   it  excludes   all  fuperfluous  formality  j    it's 
Only  aim  is  to  render  company  and  converfation  eafy 
and  agreeable  :    But  internal  politenefs  is  very  diffe- 
rent from  that   fuperficial  civility.     You  were  no* 
prefent  that  day  when  Pythagoras  fpoke  to  me  upojf 
this  head ;    I  will    tell   you  his  notion  of  politenefs, 
to  which  his   own   pradlice  is  anfvverable.     It  is  an 
evennefs  of  foul  which  excludes  at  the  fame.'  time 
both  infenfibility  and  too  much  earneftnefs  ;   it  fup- 
pofes  a  quicknefs    in  difcerning  what  may  fuit  the 
different  characters  of  men  ;  it  is  a^fweet  condefcen* 
fion  by  which  we  adapt  ourfelves  to  each  man's  tafte^ 
not   to  flatter  his  paflions,  but  to  avoid  provoking 
them.     In  a  word,  it  is  a  forgetting  of  ourfelves  in 
order  to  feek  what  may  be  agreeable  to  others,  but 
in  fo  delicate  a  manner  as  to  let  them  fcarce  perceive 
that  we  are  fo  employed  :  It  knows  how  to  contra- 
dift  v/ith  refpecl,  and  to  pleafe  without  adulation;, - 
and   is  equally  remote  from  an  infipid  complaifance - 
and  a  lov/  familiarity.     Cyrus  and  Arafpes  were  dif- 
coiirfing  together  in   this  manner  when  they  difco- 
vered  tiie  coalls  of  Phoenicia,  and  they  foon  after  ar-  - 
rived  at  Tvre. 
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TH  E  King  of  Babylon  having  deftroyed  an^ 
cient  Tyre,  the  inhabitants  had  built  a  new 
city  in  a  neighbouring  ifland,  thirteen  fur- 
longs from  the  (hore.  This  ifland  Ilretched  itfelf  in 
form  of  a  crefcent,  and  enclofed  a  bay  where  the 
{hips  lay  in  fhelter  from  tlie  winds  ;  divers  rows  of 
cedars  beautified  the  port  ;  and  at  each  end  of  it 
was  a  fortrefs  for  the  fecurity  of  the  town  and  of 
the  (hipping.  In  the  middle  of  the  mole  was  a  por- 
tico, of  twelve  rows  of  pillars,  where,  at  certain 
hours  of  the  day,  the  people  of  all  nations  afTem- 
bled  to  buy  and  fell ;  there  one  might  hear  all  lan- 
guages fpoken,  and  fee  the  manners  and  habits  of 
all  the  different  nations  ;  fo  that  Tyre  feemed  the 
capital  of  the  univerfe.  A  prodigious  number  of 
veffels  were  floating  upon  the  water,  fome  going, 
others  arriving  ;  here  the  mariners  were  furling 
'  their  fails  while  the  weary  rowers  enjoyed  repofe ; 
there  one  might  fee  new  built  veiTels  launched  ;  a 
vaft  multitude  of  people  covered  the  port  ;  fome 
were  bufy  in  unloading  ih  ps,  others  in  tranfporting 
merchandife^  and  others  in  filling  the  magazines ; 
I  all 
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all  v/ere  in   motion,    earneft  at  >^'ork,    and  eager  in 
promoting  trade. 

Cyrus  obferved  a  good  while  with  pleafure  this 
fcene  of  hurry  and  bufmefs,  and   then  advancing  to- 
wards one  end  of  the  mole  met  a  man  whom  he 
thought  he  knew  :    Am  I  deceived,    cried  out  the 
Prince,    or  is  it   Amenophis  who  has  left  his  folitude. 
to  come  into   the  fociety  of  men  ?    It  is  I,    replied. 
the  Egyptian  Sage  ;    I  have  changed  my  retreat  in 
Arabia  for  another  at  the  foot  of  mount  Libanus, 
Cyrus  furprifed  at  this  alteration  afked  him  the  rea- 
fon :    Arobal,    faid   Amenophis,    is  the   caufe  of  it  j 
that  Arobal  of  whom  I  fpoke  to  you  formerly,  who^ 
was  prifoner  with  me  at  Memphis  and  my  fellow- 
flave  in   the  mines  of  Egypt,  was  fon  to  the  King, 
of  Tyre,    but  knew  not  his  birth  ;    he  has  afcended 
the  throne   of  his  anceftors  and    his   true    name  is 
Ecnibal ;    I  enjoy  a  perfefl  tranquillity  in  his  domi- 
nion ;    come  and   fee   a    Prince  who   is   worthy    of 
your  friendjfhip.     I  have   always  had  a  concern  for 
him,    replied    Cyrus,    on  account  of  your  friend  fhip 
for  him,  but  I  could  never  forgive  his  leaving  you: 
I  rejoice  with  you  on  your  finding  him  again,  I  long 
impatiently  to  fee  him,   and  totellify  to  him  the  fa- 
tisfa(flion  I  feel. 

Amenophis  conduced  the   Prince    to    the   royal 
palace  and  prcft^nted  him  to   the  King  :  noble  fouls 
make  acquaintance  at  firlt  fight,    nor  does  it  require 
time   to  form  llriv^  friendfhips,  where  a  fympathy  of. 
thoughts  and   fentiments  have  prepared  the  way  for- 
them.     The  King  of  Tyre  afked   Cyrus  divers  que- 
ftions  about  his  country,    his  travels,    and  the  man- 
ners of  the  diiferent  nations  he  had  feen  :    He  was- 
charmed  with  the  noble  fentiments  and  delicate  tafle:" 
which  difcovered  themfelves  in  the  young  Prince's.- 
difcourfe,  who  on  the  other  hand  admired   the  goodi 
fenfe  and  virtue  of  Ecnibal ;  he   fpent  fonie  days  nM 
his  court,  and  at  length  defired  Amenophis  to  r^h^-: 
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to  him  the  misfortunes  of  the  King  of  Tyre,  and  by; 
what  means  he  had  afcended  the  throne. 

The  Egyptian  fage  retired  one  day  with  Cyrus  and 
Arafpes  into  the  hollow  of  a  rock  beautified  with 
ihell-work  -,  from  thence  they  had  a  view  of  the  fea, 
the  city  of  Tyre,  and  the  fertile  country  about  it  j 
on  one  fide  mount  Libanus  bounded  the  profpedl, 
and  on  the  other  the  ifle  of  Cyprus  feemed  to  fly 
away  upon  the  waves ;  they  all  three  fat  down  upon 
a  bed  of  mofs  on  the  brink  of  a  fountain  whofe  ftill 
waters  feemed  to  fleep  in  their  very  fource.  When 
they  had  repofed  themfelves  a  while  the  Egyptian 
fage  began  thus  : 

While  Ecnibal  was  yet  a  child  in  his  cradle  his 
father  died  ;    his  uncle  Itobal   afpiring  to  the  throne 
refolved.  to  rid  himfelf  of  the  young   Prince  :    But 
Bahal,.  to,  whom    his   education     was    committed, 
fpread  a  report  of  his  death   to   p-referve  hinr  from 
the  cruelty  of  the  tyrant,  and  fent  him  to  a  folitary 
part,  of  the  country  at    the  foot  of  mount  Libanus, 
where  he  made  him  pafs   for  his  own  fon  under  the 
name  of  ^Arobal,  v/ithout  difcovering  his   birth  even, 
to  the   Prince  Iiimfelf.     When  Ecnibal   was  in  his 
fourteenth  year,  Bahal  formed  the  defign  of  placing 
him  upon  the  throne  :    The  ufurper  being  apprized 
of  it,,  clapt  up  the  loyal  Tyrian  in  prifon  and  threat- 
ened him  with  the   moll:  cruel  death,    if  he  did  not 
deliver  up   the  young  Prince  into  his  hands.     Bahal 
would  make  no  difcovery,  being  refolved  to   die  ra- 
ther than  fail  in  his  duty  and  affedion    for  Ecnibal. 
In  the  mean  vv-hile  the  tyrant,  knov/ing  the  heir  of 
the  crown  to  be  yet  living,  was  greatly  diliurbed  and 
iacenfed.     To  fatiate  his  rage  and  calm  his  difquiets 
he  ordered  all  EahaPs  children  to  be  put  to  death  : 
But  a  faithful  Have,  having;  notice  of  it,  contrived  to 
fave   Ecnibal  ;    fo    that    he   left    Phoenicia   without 
knowing  the  fecret  of  his   birth.     Bahal  efcaped  oat 
of  prifon  by.  throwing  himfelf  from  a  high  tower 
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into  the  fea ;  he  gained  the  fhore  by  fvvimming  and 
retired  to  Babylon  where  Jie  made  himfelf  known 
to  Nabucliodonofor.  To  revenge  himfelf  for  the 
murder  of  his  children  he  ftirred  up  that  conqueror 
to  make  war  upon  Itobal,  and  to  undertake  the  long; 
fiegeofTyre.  The  King  of  Babylon,  being"  inform- 
ed of  the  bravery  and  capacity  of  Bahal,  chofe  him 
to  command  in  chief  in  this  expedition.  Itobal  was 
killed,  and  after  the  taking  of  the  town  Bahal  was 
raifed  to  the  throne  of  Tyre  by  Nabuchodonofor, 
who  m  that  manner  recompenfed  his  fervices  and 
fidelity.  Bahal  did  not  fufFer  himfelf  to  be  dazzled 
6y  the  luftre  of  royalty  :  Having  learned  that  Ecni- 
bal  had  efcaped  the  rage  of  tlie  tyrant,  his  firft  care 
was  to  fend  over  all  Afia  to  feek  him,  but  he  could 
learn  no  news  of  him  j  for  we  were  then  in  the 
mines  of  Egypt. 

Arobal  having  wandered  a  long  time  in  Africa 
and  lort  the  flave,  his  conduftor,  engaged  himfelf 
in  Apries's  troops,  being  refolved  either  to  end  his 
days  or  to  diftinguifh  himfelf  by  fome  glorious  ac- 
tion, rhave  formerly  given  you  an  account  of  our 
firlt  acquaintance,  our  mutual  friendfhip,  our  com- 
mon flavery,  and  our  feparation.  Upon  his  leaving- 
me  he  went  to  Babylon,  where  he  was  informed  ot' 
the  revolution  which  had  happened  at  Tyre,  and 
tliat  Bahal,  whom  he  believed  his  father,  was  raifed 
to  the  thror^e  ;  he  left  the  court  of  Nabuchodonofor 
without  delay,  and  foon  arrived  in  Phoenicia  where 
he  was  introduced  to  Bahal.  _The  good  old  Man 
loaded  with  years  was  repoiing  himfelf  upon  a  rich 
carpet  ;  joy  gave  him  flrength  ;  he  got  up,  ran  to 
Arobal,  examined  him,  recalled  all  his  features,  and 
in  a  word  knew  him  to  be  the  fame;  he  could  no 
longer  contain  Irimfelf,  he  fell  upon  his  neck,  em- 
braced him,  bedewed  his  face  with  tears,  and  cried 
out  with  tranfport ;  It  is  then  you  whom  I  fee,  it  is 
Ecnibal  himfelf,  the  fon  of  my  mailer,  tiie  child 
I  whom 
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whom  I  faved  from  the  tyrant's  hands,  the  innocen  t 
caufe  of  my  difgrace  and  the  fubjedl  of  my  glory  ; 
I  can  then  fhew  my  gratitude  towards  the  King  who 
is  no  more,  by  reftoring  his  fon.  Ah  Gods  !  it  is 
thus  that  you  recompence  my  fidelity,  I  die  content. 
He  immediately  difpatched  ambafladors  ro  the  court 
of  Babylon  to  afk  permiffion  of  the  King  to  refign 
the  crown  and  recognize  Ecnibal  for  his  lawful  ma- 
tter. It  was  thus  that  the  Prince  of  Tyre  afcended 
the  throne  of  his  ancellors,  and  Bahal  died  foon 
after. 

As  foon  as  Arobal  was  reflored  he  fent  a  Tyrian 
to  me  in  my  folitude  to  inform  me  of  his  fortune, 
and  to  prefs  me  to  come  and  live  at  his  court :  I 
was  charmed  to  hear  of  his  happinefs  and  to  find 
that  he  ftill  loved  me  ;  I  exprefTed  my  joy  in  the 
warmeil  manner,  and  fignified  to  the  Tyrian  that  all 
my  defires  were  fatisfied  fmce  my  friend  was  happy  ;- 
but  I  abfolutely  refufed  to  leave  my  retirement : 
He  fent  to  me  again  to  conjure  me  to  come  and 
afhft:  him  .in  the  labours  of  royalty  ;  I  anfwered,  that 
he  was  fufficiently  knowing  to  fulfil  all  his  obligati- 
ons, and  that  his  pall  misfortunes  would  enable  him 
to  Ihun  the  dangers  to  which  fupreme  authority  is 
expofed.  At  laft,  feeing  that  nothing  could  move 
me,  he  left  Tyre  under  pretence  of  going  to  Baby- 
lon to  do  homage  to  the  AlTyrian  King,  and  arrived 
very  foon  at  my  folitude.  We  tenderly  embraced 
each  other  a  long  v/hile  ;  doubtlefs  you  thought, 
faid  he  to  me,  that  I  had  forgotten  you,  that  our 
feparation  proceeded  from  the  cooling  of  my  friend- 
fhip  and  that  ambition  had  feduced  my  heart;  but: 
you  were  deceived  :  It  is  true  that  when  I  left  you 
I  could  no  longer  fupport  retirement,  I  had  no  peace 
in  it ;  this  reflleffnefs  no  doubt  proceeded  from  the 
Gods  themfeives  ;  they  drew  me  away  to  accompliflj^ 
the  defigns  of  their  wifdom  ;  I  could  enjoy  no  re- 
pofe  while  I  refifled  them  :    It  was  thus  that  they 
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condudled  me  to  the  throne  by  unknown  paths ; 
grandeur  has  not  clianged  my  heart ;  fhew  me  that 
abfence  has  not  diminffhed  your  friendihip  ;  corae 
and  fupport  me  in  the  midft  of  the  toils  and  dangers 
in  which  an  elevated  flate  engages  me.  Ah  !  faid  I 
to  him,  do  not  force  me  to  quit  my  foiitade  ;  fufFer 
me  to  enjoy  the  repofe  which  the  Gods  have  granted 
me  ;  grandeur  excites  the  paflions ;  courts  are  Hormy 
feas,  I  have  been  already  fhipwreck'd  and  have  hap- 
pily efcaped  ;  expofe  me  not  to  the  like  misfortune 
a  fecond  time.  I  perceive  your  thoughts,  replied  Ec- 
nibal,  you  are  afraid  of  the  friendfhip  of  Kings,  yoa 
have  experienced  their  inconllancy,  you  have  found 
that  their  favour  is  frequently  but  the  forerunner  of 
their  hatred  ;  Apries  loved  you  once  and  deferted 
you  afterwards  ;  but  alas !  Ihould  you  compare  me 
^.;^ith  Apries  ?  No,  no,  replied  I,  I  ihall  always  dif- 
truft  the  friendihip  of  a  Prince  brought  up  in  luxury 
and  effeminacy  like  the  King  of  Egypt ;  but  for  you,, 
who  were  educated  far  from  a  throne  and  in  igno- 
rance of  your  rank,  and  have  fince  been  tried  by 
fuch  a  variety  of  adverfe  fortune,  I  have  no  fear  that 
the  regal  dignity  iliould  alter  your  fentiments  :  The 
Gods  have  conduced  you  to  the  throne,  you  niuft 
fulfil  the  duties  incumbent  upon  a  King,  and  facri- 
fice  yourfelf  to  the  publick  good ;  but  for  me,  no- 
thing obliges  me  to  engage  anew  in  tumult  and  trou- 
ble ;  I  have  no  thought  but  to  die  in  folitude,  where 
wifdom  nourifhes  my  heart,  and  where  the  hope  of 
being  foon  re-united  to  the  great  Ofiris  makes  me  for- 
get all  my  pafl  misfortunes. 

Here  a  torrent  of  tears  obliged  us  to  filence,  which. 
Ecnibal  at  length  breaking  faid  to  me :  Has  then  the 
fludy  of  wifdom  ferved  only  to  make  Amenophis  in- 
fenfible  ?  Well,  if  you  will  grant  nothing  to  friend- 
fhip, come  at  leaft  to  defend  me  from  the  frailties  of* 
human  nature  ;  I  fhall  one  day  perhaps  forget  that  I 
have  been  unfortunate,,  I  may  come  to  be  unmoved 
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with   the   mireries  of  men,  fupreme  authority  will 
perhaps  poifon  my  heart,  and  render  me  like  other 
Princes  ;  come  and  preferve  me  from   the   errors  to 
which  my  Hate  is  ever  liable  ;  come  and  confirm  me 
in  all  thofe    maxims  of  virtue  with  which  you  for- 
merly infpired  me  ;  I  feel  that  I  have  more  need  of 
a  friend  than  ever.     Ecnibal  melted  me  with  thefe 
words,  and  I  confented  to  follow  him,    but   upon 
condition  that  I  fbould  not  live  at  court,  that  I  fhould 
never  have  any  employment  there,  and  that  I  fhould 
retire  into  fome  folitary  place  near  Tyre  ;  I  have 
only  changed  one  retreat  for  another,  that  I  might 
have  the  pleafure  of  being  nearer  my  friend.     We 
left  Arabia  Felix,  went  to  Babylon,  and  faw   there 
Nabuchodonofor  ;  but  alas  !  how  diiterent  is  he  now 
from  what  he  was  heretofore  !  He  is  no  longer  that 
conqueror  who   reigned  in  the  midll   of  tnumplis, 
and  aftonifhed  the  nations  with   the  fplendor  of  his 
glory  ;  for  fome  time  pall  he  has  loil  his  reafon  ;  he 
flies  the  fociety  of  men,  and  wanders  about  in   the 
mountains  and. woods  like  a  wild  beaft;  how  terrible 
a  fate  for  fo  great  a  Prince  T  When  we  arrived  at  Tyre 
I  chofe  my  retreat  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Libanus,  in 
the  fame  place  where  Ecnibal  was  brought  up  j  I 
come  here  fometimes  to  fee  him,  and  he  goes   fre- 
quently to  my  folitude  ;   nothing  can   impair  our 
iriendlhip,  becaufe  truth  is  the  only  bond  of  it.     I 
fee  by  this  example  that  royalty  is  not  as  I  imagined, 
incompatible  with  tender  fentiments  ;  all  depends  on 
the  firft  education  of  Princes  ;   adverfity  is  the   beft 
fchool  for  them  ;  it  is  there  thai  heroes  are  formed  ; 
Apries  had  been  fpoiled  by  profperity  in  his  youth  , 
Arobal  is  confirmed  in  virtue  by  misfortunes. 

Cyrus's  efteem  for  Ecnibal  was  much  heightened 
by  this  relation  3  he  admired  that  Prince's  conftancy 
in  friendfhip  more  than  all  his  other  great  qualities. 
During  his  Hay  at  Tyre  he  was  entertained  in  a  very 
naagnificent  manner,  and  often  expreffed  to  th£  King 

his- 
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his  aftonifhment  at  the  fplendor  which  reigned  in  that 
city.  Be  not  furprized  at  it,  anfwered  the  Tyrian. 
Prince,  wherever  commerce  flourilhes  under  the  pro- 
tedlion  of  wife  laws,  plenty  becomes  quickly  uni- 
verfal,  and  magnificence  coils  the  flate  nothing. 
Cyrus,  upon  this,  defired  the  King  of  Tyre  to  ex- 
plain to  liim  how  he  Jiad  brought  his  dominions  into 
fuch  a  flourilhing  condition  in  fo  fhort  a  time. 

The  wifelt  of  the  Hebrew  Kings,  faid  Ecnibal, 
fhewed  many  ages  ago  to  what  a  pitch  of  fplendor 
and  magnificence  commerce  will  raife  a  little  flate  ;. 
his  ihips  failed  even  to  the  remoteft  iflands  to  im- 
port from  thence  the  wealth,  perfumes,  and  rich  com- 
modities of  the  Eafl ;  after  the  ruin  and  captivity  of 
the  Hebrews  we  feized  upon  all  the  branches  of 
their  commerce.  *  Tyre  is  happily  fituated  ;  her  in- 
habitants underiland  navigation ;  trade  was  at  firft 
perfedlly  free  there  ;  llrangers  were  treated  as  citi- 
zens of  Tyre  :  But  under  the  reign  of  Itobal  all  fell 
to  ruin  ;  inllead  of  keeping  our  ports  open  according 
to  the  old  cullom,  he  Ihut  them  up  out  of  political 
views,  formed  a  defign  of  changing  the  fundamental 
conflitution  of  Phoenicia,,  and  of  rendring  a  nation 
warlike,  that  had  always  Ihunned  having  any  part 
in  the  quarrels  of  her  neighbours.  By  this  means 
commerce  languilhed,  and  our  flrength  diminiihed  ; 
Itobal  drew  upon  us  the  wrath  of  the  King  of  Baby- 
Ion,  who  razed  our  ancient  city  and  made  us  tribu- 
tary. As  foon  as  Bahal  was  placed  upon  the  throne, 
he  endeavoured  to  remedy  thefe  mifchiefs ;  I  have 
but  followed  the  plan  which  that  good  Prince  left  me. 

He  began  by  opening  his  ports  to  llrangers,  and 
by  relloring  the  freedom  of  commerce.  He  declared 
that  his  name  Ihould  never  be  made  ufe  of  in  it, 
but  to  fupport  it's  rights  and  make  it's  laws  be  ob- 
ferved.  The  authority  of  Princes  is  too  formidable, 
for  other  men  to  enter  into  partnerfhip  with  them. 
Commerce  was  carried  on  in  the  firH  republics  only 
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by  exchange  of  mcrchandife  ;  but  this  method  was 
found  troublefom,  and  fubjecl  to  many  inconve- 
niencies  ;  the  value  of  provifions  is  not  always  the 
fame,  they  cannot  be  tranfported  without  expence, 
nor  diflributed  without  trouble,  nor  long  kept  with- 
out fpoiling.  It  was  neceffary  to  have  fuch  a  com- 
mon meafure  of  the  value  of  merchandife,  as  fhould 
be  incorruptible,  portable  and  divifible  into  fmall  parts 
for  the  convenience  of  the  pobreft  citizens.  Me- 
tals feemed  proper  for  this  ufe,  and  it  is  this  common 
meafure  which  is  called  money.  The  public  treafure 
having  been  exhaufted  by  long  wars,  there  was  not 
money  enough  in  Phoenicia  to  let  the  people  to  work  ; 
arts  languiflied,  and  agriculture  itfelf  was  negledled^ 
Bahal  engaged  the  principal  merchants  to  advance  con- 
siderable fums  to  the  artizans,  while  the  former  traf- 
ficked together  upon  fafe  credit ;  but  this  credit  never 
took  place  among  the  lab't)urers  and  mechanics.  Coin 
is  not  only  a  common  meafure  for  regulating  thei' 
price  of  the  feveral  kinds  of  merchandife,  but  it  is  a 
fure  pledge  which  has  an  intrinfic  value,  and  pretty 
near  the  fame  in  all  nations.  Bahal  would  not  have 
this  pledge  ever  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  peo- 
ple, becaufe  they  have  need  of  it  to  fecure  them- 
ielves  againll  the  corruption  of  minifters,  the  oppref- 
fion  of  the  rich,  and  even  the  ill  ufe  which  Kings 
might  make  of  their  authority.  In  order  to  encou- 
rage the  Tyrians  to  work,  he  not  only  left  everyone 
in  the  free  pofTeffion  of  his  gain,  but  allotted  great 
rewards  for  thofe  who  fhould  excel  by  their  genius^ 
or  diftinguifh  themfelves  hy  any  new  invention.  He 
built  great  work-houfes  for  manufaftures ;  he  lodged 
there  all  thofe  who  were  eminent  in  their  refpeftive 
arts  ;  and  that  their  attention  might  not  be  taken  ofT 
by  uneafy  cares^  he  fupplied  all  their  wants,  and  he 
flattered  their  ambition  by  granting  them  fuch  ho- 
nours and  diftinftions  in  his  capital  as  were  fuitable 
to  their  condition.     He  took  off  the  exorbitant  im- 
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polls,  and  forbad  all  monopolies  ;  fo  that  neither 
buyers  nor  fellers  are  under  any  conftraint  or  op- 
prefTion.  Trade  being  left  free,  my  fubjefts  import 
hither  in  abundance  all  the  beil  things  which  the 
univerfe  affords,  and  they  fell  them  at  reafonablc 
rates.  All  forts  of  provifions  pay  me  a  very  fmalX 
tribute  at  entring  ;  the  lefs  I  fetter  trade  the  more 
my  treafures  increafe  ;  the  diminution  of  impolls 
diminiilies  the  price  of  merchandife  ;  the  lefs  dear 
things  are,  the  more  are  confamed  of  them,  and  by 
this  confumption  my  revenues  exceed  greatly  what 
they  would  anjount  to  by  laying  exceifive  duties. 
Kings,  who  think  to  enrich  themfelves  by  their  ex- 
actions, are  not  only  enemies  to  their  own  people", 
but  ignorant  of  their  own  interells. 

I  perceive,  faid  Cyrus,  that  commerce  is  a  fource 
of  great  advantages  in  a  ftate  ;  I  believe  that  is  the 
only  fecret  to  create  plenty  in  great  monarchies,  and 
to  repair  the  defolations  caufed  there  by  war  ;  nume- 
rous troops  quickly  exhauft  a  kingdom  if  we  cannot 
draw  fubfiftence  for  them  from  foreign  countries  by 
a  fiourifliing  trade.  Have  a  care,  faid  Amenophis, 
that  you  do  not  millake.  Commerce  ought  not  to 
be  neglefted  in  great  monarchies,  but  it  muft  be  re- 
gulated by  other  rules  than  in  petty  republics.  Phoe- 
nicia carries  on  commerce,  not  only  to  fupply  her 
own  wants,  but  thofe  of  foreign  ftates.  As  her  ter- 
ritories are  fmall,  her  ftrength  confifts  in  making 
herfelf  ufeful  and  even  neceffary  to  all  her  neighbours ; 
her  merchants  bring  from  the  remoteft  iflands  the 
riches  of  nature,  and  diilribute  them  afterwards  a- 
mong  other  nations.  It  is  not  her  own  fuperfluities, 
but  thofe  of  other  countries,  which  are  the  founda- 
tion of  her  trade.  In  a  city  like  Tyre  where  com- 
merce is  the  only  fupport  of  the  Hate,  all  the  prin- 
cipal citizens  are  traders  ;  the  merchants  are  the 
Princes  of  the  republic  :  But  in  great  empires, 
where  military  virtue  and  fubordination  of  ranks  are 
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abfolutely  neceffary,  commerce  ought  to  be  encou- 
raged without  being  univerfal.  To  this  end,  it  ir» 
neceiTary  to  eftabliih  companies,  grant  them  privi- 
leges, and  intruft  them  with  the  general  commerce 
of  the  nation  :  They  Ihould  make  fettlements  in  re- 
mote illands,  and  maintain  a  naval  force  for  their  de- 
fence againit  pirates  :  Thofe  who  cannot  employ 
themfelves  in  trade  Ihall  lodge  their  money  in  thele 
public  companies  :  The  magiflratcs,  priefts  and  mili- 
tary men  cannot  traffic  without  negledling  their  pro- 
per employments  and  demeaning  themielves  ;  thofe 
trading  companies  fhall  be  the  depofitaries  of  every 
private  man's  money,  which  thus  united  will  pro- 
duce an  hundredfold.  In  a  kingdom  that  is  fruitful', 
ipacious,  populous  and  abounding  v/ith  fea-ports,  if 
the  people  are  laborious  they  may  djavv  from  tiie  bo- 
fom  of  the  earth  immenfe  treafures,  Vv/hich  would 
be  loft  by  the  negligence  and  floth  of  it's  inhabitants. 
By  improving  the  produdtions  of  nature  by  manu- 
fadlures  the  national  riches  are  augmented  ;  and  it  is 
by  carrying  thefe  fruits  of  induftry  to  other  nations 
that  a  folS  commerce  is  eftabliihed  in  a  great  em- 
pire :  But  nothing  fhould  be  exported  to  other 
countries  but  it's  fuperfluities,  nor  any  thing  im- 
ported from  them  but  what  is  purchafed  with  thofe 
fuperfluities.  By  this  means  the  ftate  will  never 
contract  any  debts  abroad,  the  balance  of  trade  will 
be  always  on  it's  fide,  and  it  will  draw  from  other 
nations  wherewith  to  defray  tlie  expences  of  war  ; 
great  advantages  will  be  reaped  from  commerce  with- 
out deftroying  the  diftinftion  of  ranks,  or  weakening 
military  virtue  :  One  of  the  chief  accomplifhments 
of  a  Prince  is  to  know  tlie  genius  of  his  people,  the 
produdlions  of  nature  in  his  kingdom,  and  hov/  to 
make  the  beft  advantage  of  them.  Cyrus  by  his 
converfation  with  Ecnibal  and  Amenophis  lerrnt 
many  ufeful  notions  and  maxims  in  government 
which  he  had  not  met  with  in  other  countries  i  they 

were. 
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were  of  great  fervice  to  him  after  the  taking  of 
Sardis,  when  he  ordered  gold  money  to  be  coined, 
iind  turned  the  Kingof  Lydia's  treafures  into  fpecie  (a). 

The  next  day  Cyrus  accompanied  the  King  of  Tyre 
fome  furlongs  from  his  capital  to  affiil  at  the  annual 
rites  inftituted  in  commemoration  of  the  death  of 
Adonis.  Between  Heliopolis  and  Byblos  there  was 
a  llately  temple  confecrated  to  Venus :  On  one  fide 
of  the  portal  was  placed  a  ftatue  of  the  Goddefs,  fhe 
leaned  her  declining  head  on  her  left  hand,  grief  ap- 
peared in  her  countenance,  and  tears  feemed  to  flow 
from  her  eyes,  which  were  turned  upon  the  llatue 
of  her  lover  placed  on  the  other  fide  ;  a  ftream  of 
blood  feemed  to  fpring  from  his  heart,  and  to  dye 
the  river  Thammuz  whofe  purple  waters  rolled  with 
impetuofity  towards  the  fea.  I'he  frizes  and  the  ar- 
chitraves were  adorned  with  fculptures  in  bas-relief, 
reprefenting  the  three  metamorphofes  of  the  Goddefs, 
the  hiftory  of  her  unfaithfulnels,  and  of  all  the  effedls 
of  Adonis's  conftancy. 

The  temple  was  built  of  fine  Parian  marble ;  it's 
immenfe  vault  reprefented  that  of  heaven  ;  in  the 
middle  of  it  appeared  the  chariot  of  the  fun  en- 
circled by  the  planets,  and  at  a  greater  diftance  the 
empyreum  fpangled  with  flars.  Upon  the  altar  ftood 
a  ftatue  of  the  Goddefs ;  Ihe  held  in  her  hand  the 
globe  of  the  world,  and  upon  her  wonderful  girdle 
were  defcribed  the  twelve  conftellatiops.  The  artift 
had  animated  the  marble  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the 
ftatue  exprelled  three  different  paflions,  according  to 
the  different  points  of  view  from  whence  it  M'as  be- 
held (b)  ;  at  a  diilance  it  was  a  noble  and  majeflic 
beauty  that  feemed  to  invite  with  a  foft  fmile,  ac- 
companied with  a  tender  and  modeil  look  ;  upon  a 

(a)  See  Sir  Ifaae  Ne'wton''s  Cbroml.  p.  319. 

(b)  Ibe  Venui  of  Medicii  is  /aid  in  like  manner  to  have  tbrei 
different  ajptdSy  according  to  the  different  piinti  of  view  from  ivbicb 
It  li  beheld, 

nearer 
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nearer  view  her  face,  turned  towards  the  Eaft,  pro- 
claimed the  peaceful  joy  of  a  foul  that  {ees  the  beauty 
of  truth,  polfelTes  it  and  is  poffefTed  by  it ;  when 
viewed  from  the  otlier  fide  fhe  feemed  to  turn  away 
her  eyes,  and  defpife  thofe  who  durll  approach  her 
with  a  profane  heart  and  impure  thoughts.  In  the 
fculptures  of  the  altar,  Love  (a)  under  the  ihape  of  A- 
donis  feemed  to  defcend  from  heaven,  his  infant  look 
fpoke  nothing  but  candour,  innocence  and  fimplicity  ; 
the  virtues  walked  before  him,  the  mufes  followed 
him,  and  the  graces  hovered  about  him  ;  he  had  no 
bandage  upon  his  eyes,  and  held  in  his  hand  a  light- 
ed torch,  to  ihew  that  he  enlightens  at  the  fame  time 
that  he  inflames. 

When  Cyrus  entered  the  temple  he  found  all  the 
people,  clad  in  mourning,  in  a  cavern,  where  the 
image  of  a  young  man  was  lying  upon  a  bed  of  flow- 
ers and  odoriferous  herbs ;  nine  days  were  fpent  in 
falling,  prayer  and  lamentations,  after  which  the  pub- 
lic forrow  was  changed  into  gladnefs ;  fongs  of  joy 
fucceeded  to  weeping  (b),  and  the  whole  aflfembly  be- 
gan this  facred  hymn.     '  Adonis  is  returned  to  life, 

*  Urania  weeps  no  more,  he  is  re-afcended  to  hea- 

*  vcn,  he  will  foon  come  down  again  upon  earth  to 

*  bani(h  thence  both  crimes  and  miferies  for  ever.' 

Cyrus  was  flruck  with  the  auguft  folemnity  of  the 
Tyrian  rites  ;  he  knew  nothing  of  the  hiftory  of  Ve- 
nus and  Adonis  but  by  the  Mythology  of  the  Greeks, 
and  fufpefted  that  they  had  debafed  it  according  to 
their  cuftom :  He  defired  Amenophis  to  explain  to 
him  the  true  meaning  of  the  Phoenician  ceremonies. 
The  wife  Egyptian  fat  down  with  the  young  Prince 

(a)  Since  there  are  tivo  Venui's,  fays  Plato,  there  mufl  be  two 
Lcves,  and  be  calls  this  Lo've  the  great  Gody  Mkyetq  S'jcf  ih  o 
*Ef&>«  xctf  Sai/^atrsc  h  S-Jur?.     CofJvi'v.  p.  178,    180. 

(b)  ^11  tbefe  Tyrian  rites  are  to  be  found  in  Lucian,  St.  Je- 
Titne,  St.  €yrily  Julius  Firmicustj  Macrobius  and  Pncofius,  Set 
Difc.p.  339. 

over 
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over-againfl  the  great  gate  of  the  temple,  in  a  place 
from  wiience  they  could  fee  the  ftatues  of  the  God 
and  Goddefs,  with  all  the  bas-reliefs  that  reprefented 
their  adventures,  and  then  faid  :  It  is  not  long  lince 
the  Greeks  were  utter  flrangers  to  letters,  the  mufes 
and  the  faiences  ;  their  underllanding  is  ftill  young, 
they  have  no  true  knowledge  of  antiquity  ;  they  have 
disfigured  all  the  myfteries  of  the  ancient  religion  by 
their  abfurd  fidlions  and  grofs  images  :  The  combats 
of  Mythras,  the  murder  of  Ofiris,  the  death  of  Ado- 
nis, the  baniihment  of  Apollo,  and  the  labours  of 
Hercules,  reprefent  to  us  the  fame  truths  ;  but  dif- 
ferent nations  have  painted  them  under  different  fi- 
militudes  ;  what  we  learn  of  them  from  the  Tyrian 
annals  is  as  follows. 

Before  the  formation  of  the  elements,  the  heavens 
and  the  earth,  an  eternal  filence  reigned  throughout 
all  the  ethereal  regions,  and  the  mufic  of  the  ftars  had 
not  yet  begun  :  The  great  God  (b)  Belus  dwelt  in  an 
inacceffible  light  with  the  Goddefs  (c)  Urania,  who 
inceffantly  fprang  from  his  head,  and  with  the  God 
(d)  Adonis  whom  he  had  engendred  like  unto  himfelF. 
Belus  being  more  and  more  charmed  with  the  beauty 
of  his  fon,  defired  that  there  might  be  feveral  minia-^ 
tares  and  living  images  of  him.  Adonis,  animated 
by  the  power  of  Belus,  moulded  fome  rays  of  light, 
and  made  funs,  ftars,  and  numberlefs  worlds  invifible 
to  us  ;  but  as  yet  there  were  no  inhabitants  for  them. 
He  looked  upon  his  mother,  and  on  a  fudden  he  faw 

(b)  Belui  or  Baali  ivai  anciently  one  of  the  namei  of  the  true 
God  among  the  Hebreius.  See  Hofea^  chap.  it.  iier.  i6.  and  Sel- 
den  de  Diis  Syrii,  cap.  i,   Synta^.  1, 

(c)  Urania,   Minerva   and  Ifn   art  the  fame.     See  Seld.    ibid, 

(d)  "A^uvii  S'i77rort\^  apud  Phe'nicti  unde  Laccnihus  Kvsie^  id  e/i 
Kup/of,  Seld.  tb.  c  II.  ^donii  comes  from  (be  word  Adorai,  one 
of  the  ten  namei  of  Cod.  f^id.  D.  Hier.  Ep.  ad.  Man  ell.  "Tbix 
AJonii  is    the    fame  ivitb    the  Lo^oi   of  Plato,  lubom  he  defines 

'^.y-yiViV  6  TaiyoL^i})  iyiyiffiV  aydhcyoy  iuuTai,     See  Difc.  p.  joz. 

'    spring 
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fpring  out  from  the  vaft  abyfs  a  beautiful  flower 
which  contained  the  foul  of  the  world  ;  Adonis 
breathed  upon  it ;  what  cannot  the  almighty  breath 
of  a  God  ?  The  flower  fwelled,  expanded  itfelf  and 
was  changed  into  a  young  Goddefs  whom  he  named 
(a)  Urania  after  his  mother.  Tranfported  with  love 
and  pleafure,  he  would  have  prefented  her  to  his  fa- 
ther, but  (he  was  not  yet  able  to  fupport  the  fplen- 
dor  of  the  divine  prefence,  or  to  breathe  the  pure 
air  of  the  empyreum. 

Adonis  placed  the  young  Goddeft  in  a  ftar,  in 
the  centre  of  the  univerfe,  from  whence  flie  could 
fee  the  courfe  of  all  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  hear 
the  mufic  of  the  celeHial  fpheres :  He  then  faid  to 
her.  Beautiful  Urania  I  love  you,  and  defign  you 
for  a  more  tranfcendent  glory  than  what  you  at  pre- 
fent  enjoy  ;  I  intend  to  make  you  my  fpoufe,  blefs 
you  with  a  happy  race  that  fliall  people  the  heavens, 
and  conduft  you  at  lail:  with  all  your  children  into 
the  fublime  place  above  the  ftars  where  my  father 
dwells :  The  only  condition  I  require  of  you  is, 
that  you  never  wifli  to  know  more  than  what  fuits 
your  prefent  fl:ate,  that  unreafonable  curiofity  would 
render  you  both  unhappy  and  criminal :  Such  aj-e 
the  im^mutable  laws  of  Bel  us.  Urania  thought  her 
felf  too  happy  to  enjoy  her  felicity  on  fuch  eafy 
terms ;  flie  loved  Adonis  more  than  all  the  glory 
that  he  promifed  her,  the  fight  of  her  lover  made 
her  forget  all  his  gifts ;  he  looked  upon  her  with 
complacency  and  by  this  look  made  her  pregnant ; 
Ihe  became  the  mother  of  all  the  Divinities  without 
ceafing  to  be  the  immortal  virgin  ;  flie  quickly  peo- 
pled the  liars  with  Gods  and  Goddeflfes,  who  had 

fa)  Paujanias  telh  us  that  there  were  ttve  Urania's,  the  coe- 
hjital  Venus,  and  the  Venus  et'^o^pot^lti  of  the  Greeks,  or  Verticor- 
d:j  of  the  Latins,  ivbich  is  as  much  as  to  Jay,  Venus  converiens  cor 
Juum  as  ivell  as  aliorum.     See  Dijc,  ^,  340. 

no 
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no  other  law  but  that  of  obeying  the  will  of  Ado- 
nis, loving  each  other  tenderly  as  the  children  of  the 
fame  father,  and  afpiring  by  their  virtue  to  become 
one  day  worthy  of  feeing  the  God  Belus. 

Urania  continued  long  faithful ;  fhe  followed  Ado- 
nis every  where,  he  led  her  through  the  immenfe 
fpaces  to  fhew  her  the  numberlefs  worlds  which  he 
had  there  produced  ;  he  often  talked  with  her  of 
the  fuperior  regions,  and  of  the  pleafure  which  flie 
would  one  day  feel  in  knowing  him  of  whom  all 
nature  is  but  a  feint  image,  in  comparing  the  origi- 
nal with  it's  pidlures,  and  in  feeing  their  various  re- 
lations. Thcfe  difcourfes  kindled  in  her  the  fatal 
curiofity,  Ihe  began  to  be  weary  of  her  happinefs, 
and  had  no  longer  any  relifh  for  the  pleafures  (he 
enjoyed  :  She  duril  not  fpeak,  but  Adcwiis  perceived 
~~the  lirft  motions  of  her  unfaithfulncfs,  and  endea- 
voured to  ftop  it's  progrefs ;  fhe  grew  penfive,  me- 
lancholy, diHrufiful,  and  broke  out  at  lall  in  thefe 
bitter  complaints :  A.donis,  cruel  Adonis !  why  did 
you  give  me  the  idea  of  a  happinefs  which  makes 
me  miferable  ?  You  promifed  to  carry  me  up  to  tlie 
empyreum,  fhew  me  the  kingdom  of  your  father, 
and  make  me  partaker  of  his  glory  ;  you  fhould 
have  concealed  your  defigns  from  me,  or  have  ac- 
complilhed  them  fooner.  Imprudent  Urania,  replied 
Adonis,  you  are  going  to  ruin  yourfcif  in  fpite  of 
me,  you  are.  not  yet  capable  of'  beholding  tjie  God 
Belus,  you  v»'ould  not  be  able  to  fupport  the  fplen- 
dor  of  his  prefence,  he  will  be  loved  as  lis  delcrves 
before  he  manifefts  himfelf  as  he  is  .;  the  fmallell 
defire,  the  leaft  motion  contrary  to  his  order  is  an 
incroachment  on  his  rights. 

A  vain  curiofity  and  an  ambitious  dellre  of  knovv^ 
ing  overcame  the  Goddefs,  fhe  no  loDgcr  bclield 
Adonis  with  the  fame  complacency,  ihc  no  longer 
found  tlie  fame  charms  in  hh  company,  flie  recci\cd 
his  carefTes   with  coldnefs  and  indifference  i  he  re- 

J-"  newtd 
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newed  all  his  endeavours  to  cure  her  diftempered 
mind,  but  to  no  purpofe ;  fhe  forced  him  at  length 
to  leave  her :  The  Gods  are  delicate  in  love,  and 
cannot  fuffer  a  divided  heart ;  he  re-afcended  to  his 
father  and  left  her  all  alone,  hoping  that  the  pains 
of  abfencc  would  recover  her  from  her  error.  As 
foon  as  he  was  gone  fhe  renewed  her  complaints, 
and  tormented  herfelf  with  new  reflections ;  fiie 
began  to  doubt,  and  by  that  doubting  fhe  became 
darkened  j  fhe  fufpe£led  all  that  Adonis  had  faid  to 
her  of  his  father  and  of  the  fuperior  regions  to  be 
only  a  chimera  j  fhe  forgot  her  origin  and  her  de- 
pendent ilate  :  1  o  convince  her  of  her  error,  fhe 
was  thrown  down  from  the  ethereal  regions  into 
the  fphere  of  the  fun  ;  fhe  drew  after  her  the  inha- 
bitants of  feven  other  ftars ;  thefe  luminous  bodies 
loft  their  light,  became  planets,  and  rolled  about  the 
fun  to  receive  it's  influences :  Tlie  Gods  who  inha- 
bited them  became  Demi- Gods,  and  the  Goddefs 
Urania  was  condemned  to  live  in  the  moon ;  fhe 
now  enjoyed  only  a  borrowed  light,  was  clothed 
with  an  aerial  and  tranfpai:ent  body  which  the  Greeks 
call  the  fubtile  vehicle  of  the  foul  ;  flie  no  longer 
breathed  as  formerly  the  pure  ^ther,  which  made 
her  life  and  nourifhment ;  fhe  lived  upon  nedar  and 
ambrofia  with  the  Demi-Gods,  whom  fhe  had  drawn 
after  her  in  her  fall.  Adonis  ever  faithful  and  ever 
loving  defcended  into  the  fun  to  be  nearer  to  his  be- 
loved Urania  ;  he  took  the  name  of  Apollo  and  tried 
new  means  to  make  her  fenfible  of  her  fault  :  Some- 
times fhe  was  foftcned,  fhe  yielded  to  the  fun's  at- 
tradion,  and  brought  her  filver  car  near  his  rays ; 
then  on  a  fudden  flic  changed  her  fentiments  and 
wandered  from  him :  fhe  became  inconflant  and 
fantaftical,  fhe  put  on  new  forms  according  as  fhe 
retired  from  her  lover  or  approached  to  him  ;  fhe  at 
fcJi'^-'th  gave  way  to  her  ambition,  and  made  the  in- 
habitants 
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habitants  of  the  planets  adore  her  under  the  name 
of  (a)  Aftarte,  or  the  Queen  of  heaven. 

By  the  laws  of  immutable  fate  it  was  neceflary 
that  the  Goddefs  fliould.  undergo  a  new  metamor- 
phofis  as  a  punifhment  for  her  new  crime  :  She  fell 
from  the  moon  to  the  earth,  and  took  the  name  of 
Venus.  The  inhabitants  of  the  planets  did  not  all 
follow  her  example,  fhe  feduced  but  a  fmall  number 
of  them,  and  thefe  Demi-Gods  became  men,  but 
men  of  the  golden  age,  they  were  not  yet  guilty  of 
grofs  crimes,  they  Hill  preferved  fome  marks  of  their 
original  nature.  The  Goddefs  by  changing  her  ele- 
ment changed  her  food,  inftead  of  ambrofia  fhe  fed 
only  upon  fruits,  inftead  of  drinking  nedar  fhs 
quenched  her  thirft  in  limpid  ftreams  and  clear  foun- 
tains J  (he  had  not  as  yet  loft  cither  her  tranfparency 
or  her  agility,  Ihe  could  mount  into  the  air  when 
ihe  pleafed,  but  Ihe  could  not  rife  to  the  fuperior 
regions.  Adonis  left  the  fun,  took  the  form  of  a 
young  man,  and  came  and  dwelt  with  Venus  upon 
earth  :  At  firft  ftie  did  not  difcover  who  he  was  and 
fell  in  love  with  him ;  but  having  felt  his  divine  in- 
fluences ftie  knew  him,  was  afraid  and  fled  from 
him  :  He  purfued  her,  he  called  after  her,  and  at 
laft  ftopt  her  ;  but  ftie  efcaped  him  again  :  He  could 
have  employed  his  almighty  pov/er,  but  the  Gods 
will  be  loved  by  choice  ;  he  endeavorued  to  touch 
lier  heart  by  complaints  and  tears,  by  carelles  and 
threats,  but  flie  had  no  longer  any  talte  for  the  re- 
fined delights  of  virtue  ;  her  firft  pride  was  now 
changed  into  a  profane  love  of  pleafure,  and  fhe 
forced  Adonis  to  quit  her  a   third  time. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  ftars  favv  thefe  repeated 
Inftances  of  Urania's  ingratitude,  and  be^an  to  be 
fhaken  in  their  obedience :  Btlus,  faid  tJiey,  has  no 

C^  '  f^uid  Urania  nificoeli  Regina,  Luna,  Ajiirte.  ViJ.  Selden , 
<it  Diii  Sjris,  cap,  2.  fyntag.  2.     Sec  Afu',  Met.  ji. 
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fuch  averfion  to  vice  as  we  imagined  fince  he  docs 
not  punifh  it ;  fmce  rebellion  is  not  followed  by 
mifery  why  are  we  fubjedt  to  laws  ?  It  is  true  Ura- 
nia is  no  longer  what  ihe  was,  but  fhe  is  flill  a  God- 
defs  and  Hill  happy  ;  provided  we  enjoy  pleafure  it  is 
no  matter  upon  what  terms ;  independence  and  li- 
berty heighten  the  relifh  of  the  moil  vulgar  enjoy- 
ments. An  univerfal  revolt  was  breeding  through 
all  the  celeftial  regions,  the  defigns  of  Belus  were 
going  to  be  fruflrated  :  He  called  up  Adonis  into 
that  iblitude  above  the  heavens  where  he  lived  with 
him  before  the  formation  of  the  ftars,  and  faid  to 
him :  I  repent  me  to  have  drawn  the  imprudent 
Urania  from  her  original  flower,  you  fee  her  ingra- 
titude and  her  obflinacy  notvvithllanding  all  your 
endeavours  to  reclaim  her  ;  univerfal  harmony  is  di- 
fturbed,  the  celellial  monarchy  is  fhaken,  and  the 
heavenly  fpirits  begin  to  defpife  my  fovereign  laws  : 
Should  I  pardon  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  my 
clemency  would  encourage  a  new  revolt,  and  the 
fight  of  their  impunity  would  have  a  bad  influence 
on  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  fliars,  who  already  be- 
gin to  murmur  and  to  fufpeft  my  goodnefs  of  in- 
differency  with  regard  to  crimes  :  I  cannot  vindi- 
cate the  honour  of  my  la\^  s,  nor  confirm  the  im- 
mortals in  their  duty,  without  annihilating  the  un- 
faithful Goddefs  and  all  her  rebellious  children. 
Thefe  terrible  words  rent  the  vault  of  heaven,  re- 
founded  even  to  the  abyfs,  and  frighted  the  king- 
dom of  chaos  and  eternal  night.  Belus  at  length 
lifted  up  his  fcepter  to  rcplunge  the  earth  and  all  it's 
inhabitants  into  their  original  nothing :  Adonis 
threw  himfelf  at  his  father's  feet,  he  with-held  his 
aveng-ing  arm  by  thefe  words :  I  love  Urania  not- 
withilanding  her  anfaithfulnefs,  I  fee  her  errors  and 
follies  with  grief,  but  her  children  are  your:  fmce 
thev  are  rnme  ;  puiiifli  tiiem,  but  do  not  entirely, 
{^ellrov  tliem  ,;  fliould  they  enjoy  a  happy  immorta- 
1  "  ■         ■  litj 
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lity  upon  earth,  they  would  think  no  more  of  re- 
afcending  to  heaven  ;  curfe  their  habitation,  blail 
it's  beauty,  expoie  the  guilty  race  to  licknefs  and 
death,  but  let  your  punilhnients  be  remedies  ;  all 
the  celeiiial  and  terreftri-il  Deities  who  know  the 
crimes  of  Urania  will  fee  alfo  lier  mifery,  and  be 
confirmed  in  their  duty  by  her  punilhment.  Hjr 
fpoke,  and  fuddenly  the  pillars  of  the  earth  were 
fhaken,  the  poles  of  the  heaven  changed  their  fitu- 
ation,  the  iun  grew  pale  and  retired  to  a  greater  di- 
ftance,  the  moon  and  the  five  planets  altered  their 
motions,  thunder,  winds  and  rain  mingled  and  con- 
founded the  elements,  the  herbs  and  flowers  faded, 
the  trees  dry'd  up  and  withered,  the  earth  refufed 
it's  ufual  bounty,  the  fruitfulnefs  of  nature  degene- 
rated into  a  horrible  barrennefs. 

Venus  (truck  with  terror  fell  into  a  long  fwoon, 
and  Wiicn  fhe  recovered  out  of  it  beheld  nothing  but  " 
defolation  all  around  her ;  Ihe  found  herfelf  in  a 
frightful  defert,  upon  the  banks  of  the  river  Tham- 
muz,  whofe  plaintive  murmurs  feemed  to  proclaim 
Urania's  crime :  Her  misfortunes  did  not  change 
her  heart,  (he  fought  to  compenfate  her  real  mile- 
ries  by  creating  herfelf  imaginary  pleafurcs ;  (lie 
caufed  temples  to  be  eredled  every  where  to  her  ho- 
nour, fhe  invented  impure  facrifices  and  a  prophane 
worfhip  ;  her  altars  were  quickly  befmeared  with  the 
blood  of  harmlefs  animals ;  inftcad  of  odoriferous 
herbs  and  exquifite  fruits,  (he  fed  upon  the  flefh  of 
the  viftims,  (he  fought  for  all  forts  of  meats  which 
might  excite  and  nourifh  her  fenfuality,  (he  gave 
herfelf  up  to  the  blind  inftindl  of  pleafure,  her 
blood  grew  thick,  and  flowed  no  longer  in  her  veins 
with  the  fame  freedom  and  amenity  ;  tl\e  fubtile 
vehicle  of  the  foul  was  wrapt  round  with  a  terre- 
ilrial  and  grofs  body  ;  Venus  could  no  longer  f!y 
in  the  air,  fhe  loft  her  lightnefs  and  tranfparency 
and   became   mortal  i  her  children   underwent   the 
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fame  fate,  flie  faw  many  of  them  expire  before  her 
eyes  by  intemperance  and  voluptuoufnefs ;  others 
hoping  to  fium  the  decrees  of  fate  heaped  mountains 
upon  mountains,  and  endeavoured  to  fcale  lieaven  ; 
but  being  flruck  down  and  crufhed  by  thunderbolts, 
they  dug  themfelves  an  abyfs  in  the  bofom  of  chaos, 
where  Pluto,  their  chief,  ereded  his  empire,  and  Ve- 
nus was  there  adored  under  the  name  of  Proferpine. 

The  Goddefs  became  frantic,  fhe  ran  about  the 
mountains  and  valleys,  bewailed  her  childrea  and 
worfnipers,  and  blafphemed  againft  Belus.  Adonis 
lieard  her,  he  left  the  celeflial  regions  and  came 
down  upon  earth  ;  flie  perceived  him  at  a  diftance, 
and  would  have  thrown  herfelf  into  the  v/ater  ta 
hide  herfelf  from  his  prefence,  but  he  flopped  her 
and  fat  down  by  her ;  flie  held  down  her  head  with 
fliame  and  confufion  and  was  afraid  to  look  upon 
him ;  finding  at  laft  that  he  made  her  no  reproach 
fhe  raifed  her  eyes  from  the  ground,  but  durft  not 
yet  fix  them  upon  his  face ;  Ihe  recovered  Jieart  by 
degrees,  fhe  obferved  him  nearly,  fhe  beheld  him. 
pale,  meagre  and  disfigured  ;  he  had  no  longer  any 
remains  of  his  former  beauty,  he  was  covered  with 
wounds  and  bruifes ;  he  continued  a  long  time  fi- 
lent,  and  fne  durfl  not  fpeak  ;  at  lafl  he  faid  to  her, 
Ah  Venus,  inconflant  Venus !  you  bewail  your 
own  miferies,  but  you  are  infenfible  to  mine  ;  to 
what  a  condition  have  you  reduced  me  ?  Judge  of 

YOUR    GUILT   BY    MY    SUFFERINGS;    the  God  Bc- 

lus  was  going  to  deflroy  you  and  all  your  race  if 
I  had  not  foftened  him  :  I  came  down  myfelf  upon 
earth  to  make  reparation  for  your  offences  againfl 
the  immutable  laws  of  the  empyreum,  and  to  ma^e 
war  with  all  the  monfters  which  your: crimes  have 
brought  forth,  (b)  I  have  killed  the  ferpent  Python, 
the  Nemean  lion,    the  hydra  of  Lerna  which  fprang 

(b)  Mj'tb>-as,  OJiris,   Adonis^  Jlpolh  and  Hercules  en  the  dif^ 
ferent  names  of  the  middle  Cod,     See  Difc.  f.  aSa. 
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from  your  head  when  you  became  falfe,   the  Cen- 
taurs that  devoured  men,   the  Cyclops  who  forged 
the  thunderbolts,  the  wild  boar  of  Erymanthus  that 
wounded  me   with   his  murderous   tufk,  the   Sym- 
phulian  birds  that  fpoiled  the  fruits  of  the  eartli,  and 
the  dragon  wltich  liad  feized  tlic  garden  of  Hefpcria  ; 
I  Jiave  driven  tliem  all  down  inio  hell,  and  am  go- 
ing to  purfue  them  thither  that  I  may  complete  my 
conqueit ;    Adonis  as  he  uttered  thefe  words  fell  into 
a  mortal  agony,  a  ftream  of  blood  gufhed  forth  from 
his  heart  and   dyed  the  waters  of  the  riserTham- 
riuz.     AH   the  children  of  Venus  afiembled  about 
him,  he  opened  his  eyes  from  time  to  time,  and  re- 
peated thefe  words  with  a  iigh,  Judge  of  your 
GUILT  BY   MY    SUFFERINGS;   he  continucd  thus 
many  hours,  and  at  la  ft  expired  through  an  cxccfs  of 
pain.     His  foul  defcended  into  hell  to  deliver  The- 
ieus,  Pirithoiis,  all  the  heroes  vanquiftied  by  Fluto,  and 
all  the  manes  that  fufFered  in  thofc  gloomy  habitations, 
Venus  bewailed  her  lover  for  nine  days  and  nine 
nights :    SJie   continued   difconfolate   near  the  dead 
body,  and  could  not  tear  herfelf  away  from  it.     Be- 
ing at  length  exhaufted  with  grief  fhe  fell  into  a  pro- 
found fleep,  nor  did  fhe  awake  till  her  ears  were 
llruck  by  a  heavenly  voice  ;   fiie  looked  up  and  be- 
held Adonis  in  the  air  furrounded  by  all  the  heroes, 
and  all  the  fhadcs  which  he  had  brought  back  from 
the  dark  abode.     He  had  refumed  his  firll  form  and 
his  priftine  beauty  ;  he  darted  upon  her  a  heavenly 
ray  to  reftore  her  ftrength  and  calm  her  fpirit,  and 
then  faid  to  her  :    I  have  followed  you,  my  dear 
Urania,    I    have    followed   you    in   all  your  wan- 
derings ;    I  defcended  into  the  moon,  upon  earth, 
and   even   into    hell    to   deliver  you  and  your  dif- 
loyal  children }    I  have  fuffered  all  that  a  God  can 
fufFer  in  feeing  your  falfhood  and  inconftancy  j  but 
you  are  now  no  longer  infenfible  to  my  love,  and  J 
don't  repent  of  my  fufFerings ;  I  leave  you,   but  my 
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wifdom  fliall  never  forfake  you  if  you  continue  faith- 
ful to  me  ;  farevvel,  dear  Urania,  you  can  fee   me 
no  more  till  you  be  transformed  into  my  image,  the 
Gods  are  only  enamoured   with   their  own  beauty  : 
You  mull  fuffer  a  thoufand  mileries  before  this  happy 
metamorphofis,    nor  can   you  re-afcend   to   heaven 
but   by   the   fame   way  by  which  you  fell  from  it ; 
you  murt  firll  be  ftripped  of  your  terreftrial  body  by 
■iufferings,  difeafes  and  death  ;  you  ihall  then  rife  to 
■the  regions  of  the  moon  where  you  will  undergo  a 
(c)  Iccond  death  by  the  deflruflion  of  your  aereal  bo- 
*dy  ;  your  pure  fpirit,  free  and  difengaged  from  every 
tljing   that  could  flop  it,  will  fly  away  to  the  liars, 
where  you  will  refume  your  former  beauty,  but  you 
muft    at   length  lofe  even  that  before  you  are  tranf- 
i(;rmed    into   my   image.     When  you   have  under- 
gone    thefe     three   metam.orphofes,    expiated  your 
guilt   by  the   purifying   pains   of  each  new  tranf- 
formation,  pradlifed  upon  earth,    in    the  moon  and 
in  the  ftars,  all  the   human,  heroic  and  divine  vir- 
tues,   you   fhall  afcend  with  me  into  the   fublime 
place  above  the  heavens,  where  you   (hall  fee  th« 
God  Belus,  and  the  Goddefs   my  mother  ;   virtue, 
trutii  and  jufticc,  not  as   they  are   here  below,  but 
tis  they  exift  in  him  who  is  Being   itfelf.     Fear  no- 
thing, I  will  be  prefent  with  you  in  all  thefe  Hates, 
I  will   help  you  to  fupport  your  fufFerings  if  you 
never  ceafe  to  invoke  me  :  Thofe  of  your  children 
who  Ihall  imitate  your  example  fhall  re-afcend  with 
you  to  the  fields  of  Hecate,    the  reft  fhall  defcend 
to  the  gloomy  kingdom  of  Pluto,  and  be  there  tor- 
mented till  they  are  purified  from  their  crimes.     I 
have  chained  up  the  fierce  Cerberus,   henceforward 
he  fhall  be  only  the  vile  inllrument  of  my  jufticc. 
(d)  I  have  eftabliflied  judges  in  hell,  who  will  inflift 
punifhments    only  to  exterminate   vice  ;    they  will 
not  annihilate  the  eflence   of  the  foul,  but  reftore  it 

(c;  See  Dijc.  f,  293,  (dj  -S«  Dijc,  f,  327. 
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to  a  true  exillence  by  purging  it  of  all  irregular  paf- 
fions.  When  your  children  have  been  (e)  plunged 
nine  times  in  the  purifying  waves  of  the  burning 
Acheron,  the  chilling  Styx,  the  black  Cocytus,  and 
the  foaming  Phlegeton,  they  fhall  at  length  drink 
the  waters  of  the  river  Lethe,  which  will  make 
them  forget  all  their  pad  miferies  and  crimes.  When 
there  Ihall  be  no  longer  any  mortal  or  immortal,  in 
hell,  upon  earth,  or  in  the  planets  that  is  not  puri- 
fied and  prepared  to  behold  my  father,  I  will  then 
return  to  banifh  all  evils  out  of  the  univerfe,  abo- 
lifh  hell,  and  re-ellabli(h  harmony  throughout  all 
the  immenfity  of  fpace  ;  in  the  mean  time  affemble 
thofe  of  your  children  who  are  willing  to  follow 
you,  inilitute  feftivals  to  my  honour,  and  let  themr 
be  annually  celebrated  with  pomp  to  perpetuate  the- 
memory  of  your  unfaithfulnels  and  of  my  love. 

Cyrus  was  overjoyed  to  fee  that  all  nations  w£re 
agreed  in  the  doctrine  of  the  three  Hates  of  the 
world,  the  three  forms  of  the  Divinity,  and  a  mid- 
dle God,  who  by  his  confiidls  and  great  fufFerings 
was  to  expiate  and  exterminate  moral  evil,  and  re-- 
ftore  innocence  and  peace  to  the  univerfe. 

V/hile  he  was  yet  at  Tyre  couriers  came  from 
Perfia  to  inform  him  that  Mandana  was  dying  :  ThiS' 
news  obliged  him  to  lufpend  his  journey  to  Babylon, 
and  to  leave  Phoenicia  in  halle.  At  parting  he  em- 
braced the  King  of  Tyre  :  O  Ecnibal ;  faid  he,  I 
envy  neither  your  riches  nor  your  magnificence  s  ti> 

(e)  Ergo  txercentur  peenis^  -vetetumque  malorum 
ISupplicia  expindunt  :  Alia  pnnduntur  inanes^ 
Sujpenja  ad  ventoi  j  aliis  fub gurgite  'vaftt 
InftBum  tluitur  frelus,   aut  exurgitur  ignt* 
Donee  longa  dies  ptrfe&o  temp'jris  orbe 
Coficrttam  extmit  labtmy  purumque  rdiqutt 
JEtberium  fenfum,  &  aura'i  Jimp  ltd  s  tgnem.. 
Has  omnes  ubi  milk  rotam  volt'cie  per  annot, 
LetbiSum  adjiwvium  Deus  cvccat  agmine  magro 
Scilicet  immemores  fupera  ut  sonvexa  revifanr, 

Mn,  I,  6^,  'vtr.'pp^ 
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be  perfeftly  happy,  I  defire  only  fuck  a  friend  as 
Amenophis.  Cyrus  and  Arafpes  croffed  Arabia  De- 
ferta  and  a  part  of  Chaldea ;  they  pafTed  the  Tygris 
near  the  place  where  it  joins  the  Euphrates,  and 
cntring  Sufiana,  arrived  in  a  few  days  at  the  capital 
of  Perfia.  Cyrus  haftened  to  fee  liis  mother  ;  he 
found  her  dying,  and  gave  himfelf  up  to  grief, 
which  he  exprelled  by  the  moft  bitter  complaints. 
The  Queen,  being  tenderly  afFeded  with  the  fight 
of  her  fon,  endeavoured  to  moderate  her  afRiftion 
hy  thefe  words  ;  Comfort  yourfelf,  my  fon  ;  fouls 
never  die  ;  they  are  only  condemned  for  a  time  to 
animate  mortal  bodies  that  tJiey  may  expiate  the 
faults  they  have  committed  in  a  former  ftate  :  The 
time  of  my  expiation  is  at  an  end  ;  I  am  going  ta 
re-afcend  to  the  fphere  of  fire  ;  there  I  ilnli  fee 
Perfeus,  Arbaces,  Dejoces,  Phraortes,  and  all  the 
heroes  from  whom  you  are  defcendcd  ;  I  will  tell 
them  that  you  refolve  to  imitate  them  :  There  i 
il:iall  fee  Caffandana,  jflie  loves  you  ftill,  death  changes 
not  the  fentiments  of  virtuous  fouls  :  We  fhall  be 
always  with  you  though  invifible,  we  will  defcend 
in  a  cloud  and  be  your  pro  ted  in  g  genii  ;  we  will 
accompany  you  in  the  midfc  of  dangers  ;  we  will 
•ngage  the  virtues  to  attend  you  ;  we  v/ill  preferve 
you  from  all  the  errors  and  vices  which  corrupt  the 
hearts  of  Princes  :  One  day  your  dominion  will  be 
extended,  and  the  oracles  accomplifhed  ;  O  my  fon, 
my  dear  fon,  remember  that  you  ought  to  have  no 
Other  view  in  conquering  nations  than  to  eftablilTi 
among  them  the  empire  of  virtue  and  reafon.  As 
ihe  uttered  thefe  laft  words,  ihe  turned  pale,  a  cold 
fweat  fpread  itfelf  over  all  her  limbs,  death  clofed 
her  eyes,  and  her  foul  flew  away  to  the  empyreum  : 
She  was  long  lamented  by  all  Perfia,  and  Cambyfes 
•reded  a  ftately  monument  to  her  memory.  Cy- 
rus's grief  wore  off  only  by  degrees,  and  as  neceffity 
•bligcd  him  to  apply  himfelf  to  affairs  of  Hate. 

Cambyfes 
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Cambyfes  was  a  religious  and  pacific  Prince  ;  he 
had  never  been  out  of  Perfia,  the  manners  of  which 
were  innocent  and  pure,  but  auftere  and  rugged ; 
he  knew  how  to  choofe  miniflers  capable  of  fupply- 
ing  what  v/as  defedive  in  his  own  talents  ;  but  he 
Sometimes  yielded  himfelf  up  too  blindly  to  their 
conduft,  from  a  diffidence  of  his  own  underflanding  : 
He  prudently  refblved  that  Cyrus  fhould  himfelf  en- 
ter into  the  adminiftration  of  affairs  j  and  having; 
fent  for  him  one  day,  faid  to  him  :  Your  travels,  my 
fon,  have  improved  your  knowledge,  and  you  ought 
to  employ  it  for  the  good  of  your  country  :  You 
are  dcftined  not  only  to  govern  this  kingdom,  but 
alfo,  one  day,  to  give  law  to  all  Afia  ;  you  fhould 
learn  betimes  the  art  of  reigning,  a  ftudy  to  which 
Princes  feldom  apply  themfelves  ;  they  afcend  the 
throne  before  they  know  the  duties  of  a  King  :  I 
intruft  you  with  my  authority,  aud  will  have  you 
exercife  it  under  my  infpe(5lion  ;  the  talents  of  So- 
ranes  will  not  be  ufelefs  i.o  you,  he  is  the  fon  of  an 
able  minilier,  who  ferved  me  many  years  with  fide- 
lity ;  he  is  young,  but  indefatigable,  knowing  and 
qualified  for  all  forts  of  employments. 

-Under  the  government  of  Cambyfes  this  minifter 
had  found  it  neceffary  to  appear  virtuous,  nay,  he 
thought  himfelf  really  fo,  but  his  virtue  had  never 
been  put  to  the  trial  :  Soranes  did  not  himfelf  know^ 
the  excefs  to  which  his  boundlefs  ambition  could 
carry  him.  When  Cyrus  applied  himfelf  to  learn 
the  ftate  and  condition  of  Periia,  her  military  ftrength, 
and  her  interefts  both  foreign  and  domellic,  Soranes 
quickly  f^w  with  concern  that  he  was  going  to  lofe 
much  of  his  authority  under  a  Prince  who  had  all 
the  talents  neceffary  for  governing  by  himfelf  ^  he 
endeavoured  to  captivate  the  mind  of  Cyrus,  and 
ftudied  him  a  long  time  to  difcover  his  wcakneffes. 
The  young  Prince  was  not  infcnfible  to  praife,  but 
he  loved  to  deferve  it  3  he  had  a  talle  for  pleafure,. 
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but  he  was  not  a  flave  to  it ;  he  did  not  diflike  mag- 
Jiificence,  but  he  could  refufe  himfelf  every  thing 
rather  than  opprefs  his  people  :    Thus  he  was  inac- 
ceffible  to  flattery,  and  proof  againfl  voluptuoufnefs 
and  pomp.     Soranes   perceived   that  there  was  no 
■means  to  preferve  his  credit   with  Cyrus,    but  by- 
making  himfelf  neceilary  to  him   by  his  capacity ; 
He  difplayed  all  his  talents  both  in  public  and  private 
councils ;   he  fhewed  that  he  poffeiTed  the  fecrets  of 
the  wifeft  policy,  and  at  the  fame  time  could  enter 
into  that  fort  of  ^efai/  in  bufmefs,  the   knowledge 
of  which  is  one  of  the  chief  qualifications  of  a  mi- 
niller  ;    he  prepared   and  digefted   matters  with  fo 
much  order  and  clearnefs  that  he  left  his  mafter  lit- 
tle   to    do.     Any   other   Prince   would    have   been 
charmed  to  fee  himfelf  excufed  from  all  application 
to  •  bufinefs  :    But  Cyrus   refolved  to  fee  every  thing 
with  his  own  eyes  j    he  had  a  confidence  in  his  fa- 
ther's rainirters,    but   he   would   not  blindly   yield 
himfelf  up  to  their  councils.     When   Soranes  per- 
ceived that  the  Prince  would  himfelf  fee  every  thing 
to  the  bottom,  he  ftadied   to  throw  obfcurity  over 
the  moft  important  affairs,  that  he  might  make  him-> 
felf  yet  more  neceffary.     Cyrus  obferved  the  crafty 
conduct  of  this  able  and  jealous  miniiler,  and  managed 
him  with  fo  much  delicacy  that  he  drew  from  him 
by  degrees  what  he  endeavoured  fo  artfully  to  con- 
ceal.    When  the  Prince  thought  himfelf  fufHciently 
iaftrttfted,  he  let  Soranes  fee  that  he  would  himfelf 
b|e  his  father's  £rft  minifter  ;  and  in  this  manner  mo- 
derated the  authority  of  that  favourite  without  giv- 
ing him  any  juft  caufe  of  complaint.     The  ambiti- 
ous Soranes 'vv'as  neverthelefs  offended  at  the  Prince's 
condudt,  and  could  not,  without  mortal  uneafmefs, 
jfee  the  fall  of  his  credit  and   that  he  was  no  longer 
neceffary ;  this  was  the  firft  fource  of  his  difcontent, 
which  might  have  proved  fatal  to  Cyrus  if  his  virtue 
and  prudence  had  not  prefcrved  him  from  it's  efFe<5f  s. 

Ferfia 
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Perfia  had  for  fomc  ages  been  in  fubje<5lion  to 
Media,  but  upon  the  marriage  of  Cambyfes  with 
Mandana,  it  had  been  Ilipulated  that  the  King  of 
Perlia  fhould  for  the  future  pay  only  a  fmall  annual 
tribute  as  a  mark  of  homage.  From  that  time  the 
Medes  and  Perfians  had  lived  in  perfedl  amity  till 
the  jealoufy  of  Cyaxares  kindled  the  fire  of  difcord. 
The  Median  Prince  was  inceflantly  calling  to  mind 
with  vexation  the  oracles  which  were  fpread  abroad 
concerning  the  future  conqueils  of  young  Cyrus ; 
he  confidered  him  as  the  deiboyer  of  his  power,  and 
imagined  already  that  he  faw  him  entring  Ecbatan 
to  dethrone  him  ;  he  was  every  moment  foliciting 
Aftyages  to  prevent  thofe  fatal  predidions,  weaken 
the  ftrength  of  Perfia,  and  reduce  it  to  it's  former 
dependance.  Mandana,  while  fhe  lived,  had  fo 
dexteroufly  managed  her  father  as  to  hinder  an  open 
rupture  between  him  and  Cambyfes :  But  as  foon  as 
fhe  was  dead,  Cyaxares  renewed  his  folicitations  with 
the  Median  Emperor. 

Cambyfes  was  informed  of  Cyaxares's  defigns  and 
fent  Hyilafpes  to  the  court  of  Ecbatan,  to  reprefent 
to  Aftyages  the  danger  of  mutually  weakening  each 
other's  power,  while  the  Affyrians,  their  common 
enemy,  were  forming  fchemes  to  extend  their  do- 
mination over  all  the  Eafl.  Hyftafpes,  by  his  ad- 
drefs,  put  a  ftop  to  the  execution  of  Cyaxares's  pro- 
jects, and  gained  Cambyfes  time  to  make  his  prepa- 
rations in  cafe  of  a  rupture.  The  Prince  of  Media 
feeing  that  the  wife  counfels  of  Hyftafpes  were  fa- 
vourably liitened  to  by  his  father,  and  that  there  was 
no  means  fuddenly  to  kindle  a  war,  attempted  by 
other  ways  to  weaken  the  power  of  Perfia  :  Being 
informed  of  Soranes's  difcontent,  he  endeavoured 
to  gain  him  by  an  offer  of  the  firft  dignities  in  the 
empire.  Soranes  at  firft  was  fhocked  at  the  very 
■  thought ;  but  being  afterwards  deceived  by  his  re- 
fentment,  he  knew  not  himfelf  the  fecret  motives 

upon 
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upon  v/hich  he  a£led  ;  his  heart  was  not  yet  become 
infenfible  to  virtue,  but  his  lively  imagination  tranf. 
formed  objedls,  and  reprefented  them  to  him  in  the 
colours  neceflliry  to  flatter  his  ambition  ;  at  length 
he  got  the  better  of  all  remorfe,  by  reafoning  with 
himfelf,  that  Cyaxares  would  one  day  be  his  lawful 
Emperor,  and  that  Cambyfes  was  but  a  tributary 
mailer.  There  is  nothing  which  we  cannot  per- 
fuade  ourfelves  to  think  when  blinded  and  drawn  a- 
way  by  flrong  paflions.  Thus  he  entred  by  degrees 
into  a  clofe  correfpondence  with  Cyaxares,  and  fe- 
cretly  employed  all  means  to  render  Cyrus's  admini- 
ilration  odious  to  the  Perfians. 

Cyrus  had  raifed  Arafpes  to  the  firft  dignities  in 
the  army,  upon  account  of  his  capacity  and  talent 
for  war  ;  but  he  would  not  bring  him  into  the  fe- 
nate,  becaufe  it  was  a  law  in  Perfia  that  no  llranger 
ftiould  fit  in  the  fupreme  council.  The  perfidious 
Soranes  neverthelefs  prefled  the  young  Prince  to  in- 
fringe this  law,  knowing  that  it  would  be  a  fare 
means  to  excite  the  jealoufy  of  the  Satrapes,  and  to 
llir  them  up  againft  Cyrus.  You  have  need,  faid  he 
to  him,  of  a  man  like  Arafpes  in  your  council  :  I 
know  that  good  policy  and  our  rules  forbid  the  in- 
trufting  of  ftrangers  with  the  command  of  an  army 
and  the  fecrets  of  ftate  at  the  fame  time  ;  but  a 
Prince  may  difpenfe  with  the  laws  when  he  can 
fulfil  the  intention  of  them  by  more  fure  and  eafy 
ways,  and  he  ought  never  to  be  the  flave  of  rules 
and  cuftoms  :  Men  ordinarily  a£l  either  from  am- 
bition or  intereft  ;  load  Arafpes  with  dignities  and 
riches  ;  by  that  means  you  will  make  Perfia  his 
country  :  and  will  have  no  reafon  to  doubt  his  fide- 
lity. Cyrus  was  not  aware  of  Soranes's  fecret  de- 
fign,  but  he  loved  juftice  too  well  to  depart  from 
it,  I  am  perfuaded,  anfwered  the  Prince,  of  the 
fidelity  and  capacity  of  Arafpes ;  I  love  him  fincere- 
ly,  but  though  my  friendlhip  were  capable  of  mak- 
ing 
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ing  me  break  the  laws  in  his  favour,  he  is  too  much 
attached  to  me  ever  to  accept  a  dignity,  which  might 
excite  the  jealoufy  of  the  Perfians,  and  give  them 
caufe  to  think  that  I  was  influenced  by  particular 
inclination  and  friendfhip  in  affairs  of  Hate. 

Soranes,  having  in  vain  attempted  to  engage  Cyrus 
to  take  this  falfe  Hep,  endeavoured  to  furprize  him 
another  way,  and  to  create  a  mifunderllanding  be- 
tween him  and  his  father  :  He  artfully  made  him  ob- 
ferve  the  King's  imperfeflions,  his  want  of  capacity 
and  genius,  and  the  neccffity  of  purfuing  other  max- 
ims than  his.  The  mild  and  peaceable  government 
of  Cambyfes,  faid  he  to  the  Prince,  is  incompatible 
with  noble  views  ;  if  you  content  yourfelf  like  him 
with  a  pacific  reign,  how  will  you  become  a  con- 
queror ?  Cyrus  made  no  other  ufe  of  thefe  insinua- 
tions than  to  avoid  the  rocks  upon  which  Cambyfes 
had  fplit ;  he  did  not  leffen  his  deference  and  fub- 
miflion  to  his  father  whom  he  tenderly  loved  ;  he 
refpedled  him  even  in  his  failings,  whicii  he  endea- 
voured to  conceal  ;  he  did  nothing  without  his  or- 
ders, but  confulted  him  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  at  the 
fame  time  to  give  him  a  juft  notion  of  things  ;  he 
frequently  difcourfed  with  him  in  private,  that  the 
King  might  be  able  to  decide  in  pubiick,  Cambyfes 
had  judgment  enough  to  diftinguiOi  and  made  him- 
felf  mafter  of  the  excellent  advices  of  his  fon,  who 
employed  the  fuperiority  of  his  genius  only  to  make 
his  father's  commands  refpedled,  and  never  displayed 
his  talents  but  to  flrengtiien  the  King's  authority  : 
So  admirable  a  behaviour  greatly  increafed  Camby- 
fes's  affedtion  and  elleem  for  him,  and  his  confidence 
in  him  j  the  Prince  never  abufed  it,  but  continiied 
the  fame  condud,  in  which  he  thought  he  did  no- 
thing more  than  his  duty. 

Soranes,  enraged  to  fee  all  his  fchemes  fruftrated, 
endeavoured  fecretly  to  raife  a  diilrufl  in  the  minds 
of  the  Satrapes,  as  if  the  Prince  would  incroach  upon 
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their  rights  and  ruin  their  authority  ;  and  in  order 
to  augment  their  jealoufy,  he  endeavoured  to  infpire 
Cyrus  with  defpotic  principles.  You  are  dellined  by 
the  Gods,  faid  he,  to  ftretch  your  empire  one  day 
over  all  the  Eaft  ;  in  order  to  a  happy  execution  of 
this  defign  you  fhould  accuftom  the  Perfians  to  a 
blind  obedience  ;  captivate  the  Satrapes  by  dignities 
and  pleafures  ;  put  them  under  a  neceflity  of  fre- 
quenting your  court  if  they  would  partake  of  your 
favours  ;  get  the  fovereign  authority  by  degrees  into 
your  own  hands  ;  abridge  the  rights  of  the  fenate, 
leave  it  only  the  privilege  of  giving  you  counfel  :  A 
Prince  ihould  not  abufe  his  power,  but  he  ought  ne- 
ver to  ihare  it  with  his  fubjefts ;  monarchy  is  the 
moll  perfedl  kind  of  government  ;  the  true  llrength 
of  a  Hate,  fecrecy  in  councils,  and  expedition  in  en- 
terprizes,  depend  upon  the  fovereign  power's  being 
lodged  in  a  fmgle  perfon  :  A  petty  republic  may 
fublift  under  the  government  of  many  heads,  but 
great  empires  can  be  formed  only  by  the  abfolute 
authority  of  one ;  other  principles  are  the  chimerical 
ideas  of  weak  minds,  who  are  confcious  of  their 
want  of  capacity  to  execute  great  defigns. 

The  Prince  was  fliocked  at  this  difcourfe,  but  con- 
cealed his  indignation  out  of  prudence,  and  dextroufly 
breaking  off  the  converfation,  left  Soranes  in  a  per- 
fuafion  that  he  relifhed  his  maxims.  As  foon  as  Cy- 
rus was  alone,  he  miade  deep  refledions  on  all  that 
had  paiTed  ;  he  called  to  mind  the  condud  of  Ama- 
fis,  and  began  to  fufped  Soranes's  fidelity  ;  he  had 
not  indeed  any  certain  proofs  of  his  perfidioufnefs  j 
but  a  man  who  had  the  boldnefs  to  fuggeft  to  him 
fuchr  counfels  feemed  very  dangerous  at  kaft,  though 
he  fhould  not  be  a  traitor.  The  young  Prince  by 
degrees  excluded  this  miniller  from  the  lecret  of  af- 
fairs, and  fought  for  pretences  to  remove*him  from 
about  his  perfon,  yet  without  doing  any  thing  to  af- 
front him  openly.     Soranes   quickly  perceived   this.. 
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change,  and  carried  his  rcfcntment  to  the  laft  ex- 
tremities ;  he  perluaded  himlelf  that  Arafpes  was 
going  to  be  put  in  his  place,  that  Cyrus  intended,  to 
make  himfelf  abfolute  mailer  in  Perfia,  and  that  this 
was  the  Prince's  fecret  view  in  difciplining  his  troops 
with  fo  much  exaftnefs.  The  jealoufy  and  ambition 
of  Soranes  blinded  him  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  he 
imagined  he  did  his  duty  in  pradtifmg  the  blackeil 
treafons.  He  informed  Cyaxares  of  all  that  paffcd  ia 
Perfia  j  the  augmentation  of  her  forces,  the  prepa- 
rations which  were  making  for  war,  and  Cyrus's  de- 
fign  of  extending  his  empire  over  all  the  Eaft,  un- 
der pretext  of  accomplifhing  certain  pretended  ora- 
cles, by  which  he  impofed  upon  the  people.  Cyax-' 
ares  made  advantage  of  thefe  advices  to  alarm  Altya- 
ges,  and  to  infmuate  uneafinefs  and  diftruft  into  his 
mind  ;  Hyftafpes  was  ordered  away  from  the  court 
of  Ecbatan,  and  the  Emperor  threatened  Cambyfes. 
with  a  bloody  war,  if  he  did  not  confent  to  pay  the 
ancient  tribute,  and  return  to  the  fame  dependance 
from  which  Perfia  had  been  fet  free,  upon  his  mar- 
riage with  Mandana  :  Cambyfes's  refufal  was  the 
fignal  of  the  war,  and  preparations  were  made  on 
both  fides  (e). 

In  the  mean  while  Soranes  endeavoured  to  corrupt 
the  chief  officers  of  the  army  and  weaken  their  cou- 
rage, by  infinuating  that  Allyages  was  their  lawful 
Emperor,  that  the  ambitious  defigns  of  Cyrus  would 
ruin  their  country,  and  that  they  could  never  make 
head  againft  the  Median  troops,  who  would  over- 
whelm them  with  numbers.  He  continued  likewife 
to  increafe  the  diftruft  of  the  fenators,  by  artfully 
fpreading  a  rumour  among  them,  that  Cyrus  under- 
took this  war  againft  his  grandfather,  only  to  weaken 
their   authority,  and  to   ufurp  an  abfolute   power. 

(g)  Xenophon  bat  fupprejfed  this  loar,  but  Herodotus  and  other 
iijleriam  mtntion  it.     See  M,  Freret^s  Utter,  i 
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He  concealed  all  his  plots  with  fuch  art,  that  it  was 
almoll  impoflible  to  difcover  them ;  every  thing  he 
faid  was  with  fo  much  caution,  that  there  was  no 
feeing  into  his  fecret  intentions  j  nay  there  were 
certain  moments  in  which  he  did  not  fee  them  him- 
fdfy  but  thought  he  was  fmcere  and  zealous  for  the 
public  good  :  His  iiril  remorfes  returned  from  time 
to  time,  but  he  HiHed  them  by  perfuading  himfelf 
that  the  ill  defigns  he  imputed  to  the  Prince  were 
real.  Cyrus  was  quickly  informed  of  the  murmurs 
of  the  people  ;  the  army  was  ready  to  revolt,  it  was 
doubtful  whether  the  fenate  would  give  the  neceflary 
iubiidies,  and  the  Emperor  of  the  Medes  was  upon 
the  point  of  entring  Perfia  at  the  head  of  fixty  thou- 
fand  men :  The  Prince  was  in  the  greateft  grief  to 
fee  the  cruel  extremities  to  which  his  father  was 
reduced,  and  the  necelTity  of  taking  arms  againft  hifr 
grandfather. 

Cambyfes  cbferving  the  Prince's  flruggles  be- 
tween nature  and  duty  faid  to  him.  You  know,  my 
fon,  all  that  I  have  done  to  ftifle  the  firft  fee4s  of 
our  diiFerences ;  I  Jiave  laboured  to  no  purpofe  ;  the 
wax  is  inevitable ;  our  country  ought  to  be  pre-, 
f erred  to  our  family ;  hitherto  you  have  aflilled  me 
an  bufmefs  by  your  prudence,  you  mult  now  give 
proofs  of  your  courage  :  Would  my  age  allow  me  to 
appear  at  the  head  of  our  troops,  yet  my  prefence 
would  be  neceifary  here  to  keep  the  people  in  awe ; 
go,  my  fon,  gp  and  fight  for  your  country  j  fhew 
yourfelf  the  defender  of  it's  liberty,  as  well  as  the( 
preferver  of  it's  lav/$ ;  fecond  the  defigns  of  heaven, 
render  yourfelf  worthy  to  accomplish  it's  oracles  ;  be- 
gin by  delivering  Perfia  before  you  think  of  extend- 
ing your  conquers ;  !et  the  nations  fee  the  efFe<ft$ 
of  your  courage,  and  admire  your  moderation  in  th^ 
midft  of  your  triumphs,  that  they  may  not  hereafter 
fear  your  victories.  Cyrus,  encouraged  by  the  mag- 
eanimous  fentiments  of  Cambyfes,  -aad  aided  by  tha 
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counfels  of  Harpagus  and  Hyflafpes,  two  generals 
of  equal  experience,  formed  an  army  of  thirty  thou- 
fand  men,  compofed  of  commanders,  with  whofe 
fidelity  he  was  well  acquainted,  and  veteran  troops 
of  known  bravery.  As  foon  as  all  preparations  were 
made,  they  began  by  facrificcs  and  other  religious 
rites.  Cyrus  after  this  drew  up  his  troops  in  a  fpa- 
cious  plain  near  the  capital,  aflembled  the  fenate  and 
the  Satrapes,  and  with  a  fweet  and  majeftic  air  thus 
harangued  the  officers  of  his  army. 

War  is  unlawful  when  it  is  not  neceiTary ;  that 
which  we  at  prefent  undertake  is  not  to  fatisfy  am- 
bition or  the  defire  of  domination,  but  to  defend  our 
liberties  :  It  is  true  our  enemies  underftand  military 
difcipline,  and  they  furpafs  us  in  number  ;  but  they 
are  foftened  by  luxury  and  a  long  peace  ;  your  fouls 
are  full  of  that  noble  ardour  which  makes  men  defpife 
death  when  they  are  to  fight  for  liberty ;  your  feverc 
life  has  accuftomed  you  to  fatigue  ;  nothing  is  impof- 
fible  to  thofe  whom  no  fufFerings  nor  difficult  enter- 
prizes  can  diHiearten  :  As  for  me,  I  will  dillingui(h 
myfelf  from  you  in  nothing  but  in  leading  the  way 
through  labours  and  dangers ;  all  our  profperities  and 
all  our  misfortunes  fhall  hereafter  be  common.  He 
then  turned  to  the  fenators,  and  with  a  fierce  and 
fevere  countenance  faid,  Cambyfes  is  not  ignorant  of 
the  intrigues  at  the  court  of  Ecbatan,  to  fowjealoufy 
and  dillrufl  in  your  minds ;  he  knows  that  you  hefi» 
tate  about  giving  him  fubfidies,  but  having  forefeen 
the  war  he  has  taken  his  precautions,  one  battle 
will  decide  the  fate  of  Perfia,  he  does  not  want  your 
affillance :  However,  remember  that  the  liberty  of 
your  country  is  at  prefent  in  queflion ;.  is  not  this 
liberty  more  fecure  in  the  hands  of  my  father  your 
lawful  Prince,  than  in  thofe  of  the  Emperor  of  the 
Medes,  who  holds  all  the  neighbouring  Kings  in  a 
tributary  dependance  ?  If  Cambyfes  ihould  be  van- 
quifhed,  your  privileges  are  loll  for  ever  j  if  he  prove 
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vidorious  they  will  be  preferved  to  you,  unlefs  you 
force  the  juitlce  of  a  Prince,  whom  you  have  in- 
cenfed  by  your  fecret  cabals,  to  deprive  you  of  tliem. 
The  Prince  by  this  difcourfe  intimidated  fome,  con- 
firmed others  in  their  duty,  and  united  all  in  one 
defign  of  contributing  to  the  prefervation  of  their 
country.  Soranes  appeared  more  zealous  than  any, 
and  earneftly  requefted  to  have  fome  command  in  the 
army  :  But  as  Cyrus  had  not  concealed  from  Cam- 
byfes  his  jull  fufpicions  of  that  miniller,  the  King 
did  not  fufter  himfelf  to  be  impofed  upon  by  appear- 
ances ;  under  pretext  of  providing  for  the  fccurity  of 
the  capital,  he  kept  him  near  his  perfon,  but  gave 
erders  to  watch  his  condu6l ;  fo  that  Soranes  was 
a  prifoner  without  perceiving  it. 

Cyrus  having  learnt  that  Aftyages  had  marched  his 
troops  through  the  deferts  of  Ifatis  in  order  to  enter 
Perfia,  prevented  him  by  a  moll  furprifmg  diligence  ; 
He  crofs'd  over  craggy  mountains,  the  paffes  of 
which  he  fecured,  and  gain'd  the  plains  of  Pafagarda 
hy  fuch  routs  as  would  have  been  impradlicable  to 
any  other  than  an  army  accuftomed  to  fatigue,  and 
conducted  by  fo  adive  and  vigilant  a  general.  Cy- 
rus feiz'd  the  moft  advantageous  polls,  and  encamped 
near  a  ridge  of  mountains  which  defended  him  on 
one  fide,  fortifying  himfelf  on  the  other  by  a  double 
entrenchment.  Allyages  quickly  appeared,  and  en- 
camped in  the  fame  plain  near  a  lake,  and  the  two 
armies  continued  in  fight  of  each  other  for  feveral 
days.  Cyrus  could  not  without  great  concern  look 
forward  to  the  confequences  of  a  war  againll  his 
grandfather,  and  therefore  employed  this  time  in 
fending  to  Allyages's  camp  a  Satrap,  named  Artaba- 
fus,  who  fpoke  to  the  Emperor  in  the  following 
manner :  Cyrus,  your  grandfon,  has  an  abhorrence 
of  the  war  which  he  has  been  forced  to  undertake 
againll  you  :  He  has  neglefted  nothing  to  prevent  it, 
nor  will  refufe  any  means  to  put  an  end  to  it ;  he  is 

not 
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not  deaf  to  the  voice  of  nature,  but  he  cannot  facri- 
fice  the  liberty  of  the  Perfians ;  he  would  willingly 
reconcile  by  an  honourable  treaty  the  love  of  his 
country  with  filial  affedlion ;  he  is  in  a  condition  to 
jnake  war,  but  at  the  fame  time  is  not  afhamed  to 
afk  peace.  The  Emperor,  ftill  irritated  by  Cyaxares, 
perfilted  in  his  firft  refolution,  and  Artabafus  returned 
without  fucceeding  in  his  negotiation. 

Cyrus  feeing  himfelf  reduced  to  the  necefiity  of 
hazarding  a  battle,  and  knowing  of  what  importance 
it  is,  in  affairs  of  war,    to  deliberate  with  many,  to 
decide  with  few,  and  to  execute  with  fpeed,  affem- 
bled  his  principal  officers  and  heard  all   their  opi- 
nions ;  he  then  took  his  refolution,  which  he  com- 
municated  only  to  Hyftafpes    and   Harpagus.     The 
day  following  he  caufed  a   rumour  to  be  fpread  in 
tlie  army  of  the  enemy,    that  he  intended  to  retire, 
not  daring  to  engage  with    unequal  forces.     Before 
he  left  the  camp  he  ordered  the  ufual  facrifices  to  be 
offered  ;  he  made  libations  of  wine,  and  all  the  chief 
officers  did  the  fame  :    He  gave  for  the  word.  My- 
THRAs  THE    CONDUCTOR   AND  SAVIOUR,  and  then 
mounting  his  horfe  commanded  every  man  to  his 
port.     The  foldiers  cuiralTes  were  compofed  of  plate5> 
of  iron  of  divers  colours,  and  like  the  fcales  of  iifh  ; 
their  cafques  were  of  brafs,   adorned  with  a  great 
white  feather ;   over  their  fhields,    made  of  willow 
twigs  inter\\  oven,    hung  tlieir  quivers  ;    their  darts 
were  fhort,   their  bows  long,   their  arrows  made  of 
.canes,  and  their  fcymitars   hung  upon    their  right 
thighs.     The  royal  Itandard  was  a  golden  eagle  with 
it's  wings  expanded ;   the  Kings  of  Perfia  have  ever 
fmce  had  the  fame. 

Cyrus  decamped  by  night,  and  advanced  in  the 
plains  of  Pafagarda  ;  Artyages,  imagining  that  the 
Prince  fled  before  him,  made  hafte  to  come  up  with 
him  by  lun-rifing  ;  Cyrus  on  a  Hidden  drew  up  his 
iirniy  m  order  ot  battle,   and  only  twelve  deep,  that 

the 
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tlie  javelins  and  darts  of  the  laft  rank  might  reach 
the  enemy,  and  thatall  the  parts  might  fupport  and 
affift  each  other  without  confiifion  :  He  chofe  out  of 
each  battalion  a  feledl  company,  of  which  he  formed 
a  triangular  Phalanx  after  the  manner  of  the  Greeks ; 
he  placed  this  body  of  referve  behind  his  army, 
commanding  it  not  to  ftir  till  he  himfelf  fhould  give, 
exprefs  orders.  The  plain  was  covered  with  duft  and 
fand,  and  the  North-wind  blew  hard.  Cyrus  by 
wheeling  a  little  polled  his  army  fo  advantageoufly, 
that  the  rifmg  dull  was  driven  full  in  the  faces  of 
the  Medes,  and  favoured  his  ftratagem ;  Harpagus 
commanded  the  right  wing,  Hyftafpes  the  left,  A- 
ralpes  the  centre,  and  Cyrus  was  prefent  every 
where.  The  army  of  the  Medes  was  compofed  of 
feveral  fquare  battalions  thirty  deep,  all  Handing  clofe 
to  be  the  more  impenetrable  ;  in  the  front  were 
the  chariots,  with  great  fcythes  fattened  to  the  axle- 
trees. 

Cyrus  ordered  Harpagus  and  Hyftafpes  to  extend 
the  two  wings  by  degrees,  in  order  to  inclofe  the 
Medes.  While  he  was  fpeaking  he  heard  a  clap  of 
thunder :  V/e  follow  thee,  great  Oromazes,  cried  he, 
and  in  the  fame  inflant  began  the  hymn  of  battle, 
to  which  all  the  troops  anfwered  with  loud  fhouts, 
invoking  the  God  Mythras.  Cyrus's  army  prefented 
it's  front  in  a  Hrait  line  to  deceive  Aflyages  ;  but  the 
centre  marching  flower,  and  the  wings  faller,  the 
whole  was  foon  formed  into  a  crefcent.  The  Medes 
broke  through  the  firft  ranks  of  the  centre,  and  ad- 
vanced to  the  laft  ;  they  began  already  to  cry.  Vic- 
tory !  but  then  Cyrus  advanced  with  his  body  of  re- 
ferve, while  Harpagus  and  Hyftalpes  furrounded  the 
enemy  on  all  fides,  and  the  battle  v.'as  renewed.  The 
triangular  Phalanx  of  the  Perfians  pierced  the  batta- 
lions of  the  Medes,  and  turned  afide  their  chariots  : 
Cyrus,  mounted  on  a  foaming  fteed,  flew  from  rank 
to  rank  ;  the  fire  of  his  eyes  animated  the  foldiers, 

and 
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and  the  ferenity  of  his  countenance  banifhed  all  fear  : 
tn  the  heat  of  battle  he  was  adlive,  calm  and  pre- 
fent  to  himfelf;  he  fpoke  to  fome,  encouraged  o- 
thers  by  figns,  and  kept  every  one  in  his  poft.  The 
Medes  being  furrounded  on  all  fides  were  attacked  in 
front,  in  reaf  and  in  flank  ;  the  Perfians  clofe  in 
upon  them  and  cut  them  in  pieces ;  nothing  was 
heard  but  the  clafliing  of  arms  and  the  groans  of  the 
dying  ;  llreams  of  blood  covered  the  plain  ;  defpair, 
rage  and  cruelty  fpread  flaughter  and  death  every 
where  :  Cyrus  alone  felt  a  generous  pity  ;  AflyageS 
and  Cyaxares  being  taken  prifonCrs,  he  gave  orders 
to  found  a  retreat  and  put  ah  end  to  the  battle. 

Cyaxares,  inflamed  with   rage  and   with  all  the 
paflions  that  take  hold  of  a  proud  mind  when  fallen 
from  it's  hopes,  would  not  fee  Cyrus :    He  pretended 
to  be  wounded,  and  fent   to  afk  permiflion   to  re- 
turn to  Ecbatan,  to  which  Cyrus  confented.   Aftyagcs 
was  conduced  with   ponip  to  the  capital  of  Periia, 
not   like  a  conquered  Prince,  but  like  a  vidorious 
one  :  Being  no  longer  importuned  by  the  evil  coun- 
fels  of  his  fon,  he  mad«  a  peace,  and  Perfia  was  de- 
clared  a  free  kingdom  for  ever  j   this  was  the  firll 
fervice  that  Cyrus  did  his  country.     The  fuccefs  of 
this  war,  fo  contrary  to  the  expectation  of  Soranes, 
opened  his  eyes.     Had  the  event  been  anfwerable  to 
his  defires,  he  would  Itill  have  continued  in  his  per- 
fidioufnefs ;  but   finding   that  his  projC(5ls  were  dif- 
concerted,  and  that  it  was  impoflible  to  conceal  them 
any   longer,  he  fhrunk  with  horror   to  behold  the 
dreadful  condition  into  which  he  had  brought  him- 
felf, the  crimes  he  had  committed,    and  the  certain 
difgrace  which  would  follow :    Not  able   to  endure 
this  profped,  he  fell  into  defpair,  killed  himfelf,  and 
left  a  fad  example    to   pollerity  of  the  excelies  to 
which  boundlcfs  ambition  may  carry  the  greateft  ge- 
nius's, even  when  their  hearts  are  not  entirely  cor- 
rupted.    After  hij  death  Cyrus  was  informed  of  all 
I  the 
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the  particulars  of  his  treachery.  The  Prince,  with- 
out applauding  himfelf  for  having  early  feen  into  the 
charader  of  this  minifter,  beheld  with  concern,  and 
lamented  the  unhappy  condition  of  man,  who  often 
lofes  all  the  fruits  of  his  talents,  and  fometimes  pre- 
cipitates himfelf  into  the  greateft  crimes,  by  givmg 
way  to  an  unruly  imagination  and  a  blind  paffion. 

As  foon  as  the  peace  was  concluded  Ailyages  re- 
turned into  his  own  dominions.  After  his  departure 
Cyrus  afferabled  the  fenators,  Satrapes  and  all  the 
heads  of  the  people,  and  faid  to  them  in  the  name 
of  the  King:  My  father's  arms  have  fet  Perfia  free 
from  all  foreign  dependance.  He  might  now,  with 
a  viaorious  army  at  his  devotion,  deitroy  your  pri- 
vileges, and  govern  with  abfolute  authority  j  but  he 
abhors  Vuch  maxims :  It  is  only  under  the  empire  of 
Arimanius  that  force  alone  prefides  ;  Princes  are  the 
ima<^es  of  the  great  Oromazes,  and  ought  to  imitate  j 
his  condua  ;  his  fovereign  reafon  is  the  rule  of  his  1 
will :  How  wife  and  jail  foever  Princes  may  be,  they 
are  flill  but  men,  and  confequently  have  prejudices  i 
and  paffions  i  nay,  were  they  exempt  from  tliefe,  I 
they  cannot  fee  and  hear  every  thing  ;  they  have 
need  of  faithful  counfellors  to  inform  and  affift  them. 
'Tis  thus  that  Cambyfes  refolves  to  govern  ;  he  will 
referve  no  m.ore  power  than  is  neceffary  to  do  good, 
and  choofes  to  have  fuch  rcllraints  as  may  hinder  him 
from  doing  ill :  Senators  banifh  your  fears ;  lay  afide 
your  diftruHs  ;  recognize  your  King  :  He  preferves 
all  your  rights  to  you  ;  affift  him  in  making  the  Per- 
fians  happy  ;  he  defires  to  reign  over  free  children, 
and  not  over  flaves.  At  thefe  words  joy  was  dif- 
fufed  through  the  whole  affembly.  Some  cried  out, 
Is  not  this  the  God  Mythras  himfelf  come  down 
from  the  empyreum  to  renew  the  reign  of  Oro- 
mazes ?  Others,  dilTolved  in  tears,  were  unable  to 
fpeak  :  The  old  men  locked  on  him  as  their  fon,  the 
young  men  called  him  father  j  all  Perfia  feemed  but 
**  one 
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•ne  family.  It  was  thus  that  Cyras  avoided  all  the 
fnares  of  Soranes,  triumphed  over  the  plots  of  Cy- 
axares,  a»d  reilored  liberty  to  the  Perfians :  He  ne- 
ver had  recourfe  to  cowardly  artifice,  or  mean  diffi* 
mulation  unworthy  of  great  fouls. 

Aftyages  died  foon  after  his  return  to  Ecbatan, 
and  left  the  empire  to  Cy axares.  Cambyfes  forefee- 
ing  that  the  turbulent  and  jealous  fpirit  of  that 
Prince  would  foon  excite  new  dirturbances,  refolved 
to  feek  an  alliance  with  the  Aflyrians.  The  Em- 
peror of  Media  and  the  King  of  Babylon  had  been 
for  an  hundred  years  paft  the  two  rival  powers  of 
the  Eaft;  they  were  continually  endeavouring  to 
weaken  each  other  in  order  to  become  maliers  of 
Afia.  Cambyfes,  who  knew  his  fon's  abiltties,  pro- 
pofed  to  him  that  he  fhould  go  in  perfon  to  tlie 
court  of  Nabuchodonofor,  to  treat  with  Amytis,  the 
wife  of  that  Prince  and  filter  of  Mandana  ;  ilie  go- 
verned the  kingdom  during  the  King's  madnefs. 
Cyrus  had  been  hindered  from  going  thither  fomc 
years  before  by  his  mother's  ficknefs :  He  was  ex- 
ceedingly pleafed  with  a  journey  to  Babylon,  not 
only  that  he  might  ferve  his  country,  but  that  he 
might  likewife  have  an  opportunity  of  converfmg 
with  the  Hebrews,  whofe  oracles  (as  he  had  learned 
from  Zoroaller)  contained  prediftions  of  his  future 
grcatnefs ;  and  he  had  no  lefs  defire  to  fee  the  mi- 
ferable  condition  of  Kiifg  Nabuchodonofor,  the  report 
of  which  was  fpread  over  all  the  Eail.  Having  filled 
the  council  and  fenate  with  men  of  approved  loyalty 
and  capacity,  he  left  Perfia^  croiled  Suiiaiia,  and  foo» 
arrived  at  Babylon, 
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BABYLON,  the  feat  of  the  AiTyrian  rao- 
narcli,  had  been  founded  by  Semiramis,  but 
Nabuchodonofor  had  given  it  it's  pnijcipal 
beauties.  This  conqueror  after  long  and  difficult 
wars,  finding  himfelf  in  perfed  tranquillity  applied 
.his  thoughts  to  make  his  capital  one  of  the  won- 
ders of  the  world.  It  was  lituated  m  a  vaft  plain/ 
watered  by  the  Euphrates ;  the  canals  cut  from  this 
river  made  the  fruitfulnefs  of  the  foil  fo  great,  that 
it  yielded  the  King  as  much  as  the  half  of  his  em- 
pire (a)  The  walls  of  the  city  were  built  of  large 
bricL  cemented  together  with  bitumen,  or  a  flime 
arifmg  out  of  the  earth,  which  in  time  became 
harder  than  marble  ^  they  were  fifty  cubits  thick, 
two  hundred  high,  and  formed  a  perfeft  fquare 
twenty  leagues  in  compafs  ;  an  hunared  and  fifty 
towers,  raifed  at  certain  diftances  upon  thefe  maccef- 
fible  walls,  commanded  all  the  country  round  about ; 
an  hundred  gates  of  brafs  regularly  difpofed  opened 

(a)  See  Hired.  B.  I,   D.W.  Sic,  hb,z.  Sl^Curt,  I.h. S^  and 
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t&  an  innumerable  multitude  of  people  of  all  nati- 
ons ;  fifty  great  Ilreets  traverfed  the  city  from  lidc 
to  lide,  and  by  croffing  each  other  formed  above  ux 
hundred  large  divifions,  in  which  were  Itately  pa- 
laces, delightful  gardens  and  magnificent  fquares. 
The  Euphrates  flowed  througli  the  middle  of  Baby- 
lon, and  over  that  river  was  a  bridge  built  with 
furprifmg  art  ;  at  it's  two  extremities  were  two  pa- 
laces, the  old  one  to  the  Eaft,  the  new  one  to  the 
Well  ;  near  the  old  palace  was  the  temple  of  Belus, 
from  the  centre  of  this  building  rofe  a  pyramid  fix 
hundred  foot  high,  and  compofed  of  eight  towers 
6ne  above  another  j  from  the  top  of  this  pyramid 
the  Babylonians  obferved  the  motions  of  the  ftars, 
which  was  their  favourite-  lludy,  and  by  which  they 
made  themfelves  famous  in  other  nations.  At  ths 
other  end  of  the  bridge  Hood  the  new  palace,  which 
was  eight  miles  in  circuit  ;  it's  famous  hanging 
gardens,  which  were  fo  many  large  terrcfTes  ouq 
*bove  another,  rofe  like  an  amphitheatre  to  the 
height  of  the  city  walls  ;  the  whole  mafs  was  fup- 
ported  by  divers  arches  biilt  upon  other  arches,  all 
covered  with  broad  ftones  ftrongly  cemented,  and 
over  them  was  firfl  a  layer  of  reed  mixed  with  bitu-» 
men,  then  two  rows  of  bricks,  and  over  thefe  thick 
fheets  of  lead,  which  made  the  whole  impenetrable 
,Ao  rain  or  any  moifture  ;  the  mould  whicli  covered 
all  was  of  that  depth  as  to  have  room  enough  for 
the  greateft  trees  to  take  root  in  it  :  In  thefe  gar- 
dens were  long  walks,  which  ran  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach  ;  bowers,  green  plots  and  flowers  ot 
all  kinds ;  canals,  bafons  and  aqueducts  to  water  and 
adorn  this  place  of  delights  ;  a  moft  furprifmg  col- 
ledion  of  all  the  beauties  of  nature  and  art. 

The  author  or  rather  the  creator  of  fo  many  pro- 
digies, equal  to  Hercules  in  bravery,  and  fuperior  to 
the  greateft  men  by  his  genius,  was,  after  incredibly 
fuccefles,  fallen  into  a  kind  of  madjjeis  ;   he  ima- 
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gined  himfelf  transformed  into  a  beaft,  and  had  all 
the  fiercenefs  of  one.  As  foon  as  Cyrus  was  arrived 
St  Babylon,  he  went  to  fee  Queen  Aniytis :  This 
Princefs  had  for  near  feven  years  been  plunged  in  a 
deep  fadnefs  j  but  fhe  was  beginning  to  moderate 
her  grief,  becaufe  the  Hebrews,  who  were  then 
captives  in  the  city,  had  promifed  her  that  the  King 
fhould  be  cured  in  a  few  days.  The  Queen  was 
waiting  that  happy  moment  with  great  impatience  ; 
the  wonders  fhe  had  feen  performed  by  Daniel  made 
her  confide  in  what  he  faid.  Cyrus,  from  a  re- 
fpedful  conlideration  of  the  afKiftion  of  Amytis, 
avoided  fpeaking  to  her  concerning  the  principal  de- 
fign  of  his  journey  ;  he  was  fenfible  that  it  was  not 
a  favourable  conjundlure  to  treat  of  political  affairs, 
and  waited  for  the  King's  care,  though  with  little 
hopes  :  In  the  mean  while  he  endeavoured  to  fatisfy 
his  curiofity  touching  the  religion  and  manners  of 
the  Ifraelites.  Daniel  was  not  then  at  Babylon,  but 
was  gone  to  vifit  and  confole  the  Hebrews  difperfed 
throughout  Aflyria.  Amytis  made  Cyrus  acquainted 
with  an  illuilirious  Hebrew  named  Eleazar :  The 
Prince  being  informed  that  the  people  of  God  did 
not  look  upon  the  King's  frenzy  as  a  natural  diftem- 
per,  but  as  a  punifhment  from  heaven,  defired  the 
Hebrew  Philofopher  to  tell  him  the  reafon  of  it. 

Nabuchodonofor,  faid  the  Hebrew  Sage,  being 
led  away  by  impious  men  who  were  about  him, 
came  at  length  to  fuch  an  excefs  of  irreligion,  that 
he  blafphemed  againft  the  Most  High;  and  to 
crown  his  impiety,  he  erected  a  golden  ftatue  of  an 
enormous  fizc  in  the  plain  of  Dura,  and  cominanded 
that  it  fliould  be  adored  by  all  the  nations  he  had  fub- 
dued.  He  was  admonillied  by  divine  dreams,  that 
he  fhould  be  punilhed  for  his  idolatry  and  pride  in 
this  life :  A  Hebrew  named  Daniel,  a  man  famous 
for  fcience,  virtue  and  his  knowledge  of  futurity, 
c^xplaiued  to  him  thofe  dreams,  and  denounced  God's 

judgment 
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judgments  which  were  ready  to  fill  upon  him.  The 
words  of  the  Prophet  made  at  firH  lome  imprcffion 
upon  the  King's  mind ;  but  being  fiirrounded  by 
profane  men  who  defpiied  the  heavenly  powers,  he 
negleifted  the  divine  admonition,  and  gave  himfclf 
up  anew  to  his  impiety.  At  the  end  of  the  year, 
while  he  was  walkino;  in  his  o.ardens,  admirino;  the 
beauty  of  his  own  v^orks,  the  Iplcndor  of  his  glory, 
and  the  greatnefs  of  his  empire,  he  exalted  himlelf 
above  humanity,  and  became  an  idolater  of  his  own 
proud  imaginations.  He  heard  a  voice  from  heaven, 
faying,  O  King  Nabuchodonofor,  to  thee  it  is  fpo- 
ken,  The  kingdom  is  departed  from  thee,  and  tliey 
ihall  drive  thee  from  men,  and  thoi^  flialt  eat  grals 
as  the  bealls  of  the  field  till  (even  years  are  paii'ed, 
and  until  thou  know  that  the  ?.lorr  High  rulrth 
over  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  univerfe,  and  givcth 
them  to  whomfoever  he  will.  In  the  fame  hour 
was  the  thing  fulfilled  and  his  renfon  was  taken  from 
him;  he  was  feized  with  a  frenzy,  and  with  fits  of 
raging  madnefs  ;  in  vain  they  attempted  to  hold  him 
by  chains ;  he  bioke  all  his  irons  and  lan  away  into 
the  mountains  and  plains,  roaring  like  a  lion  ;  no 
one  can  approach  him  witiiout  running  the  liazard 
of  being  torn  in  pieces.  He  has  no  repofe  nor  in- 
tervals of  reafon  except  one  day  in  the  week,  which 
is  the  Sabbath  (b) ;  he  then  holds  difcourfes  whicii 
fliould  itrike  the  impious  v/ith  terror.  It  is  now  al- 
moll  feven  years  that  he  has  been  in  tJiis  condition, 
and  we  are  expelling  his  total  recovery  in  a  few 
days,  according  to  the  divine  prediction. 

Here  Cyrus  fighed,  and  could  not  forbear  faying. 
In  all  the  countries  through  which  I  pafs,  I  fee  no- 
thing but  fad  examples  of  the  wcaknefs  and  misfor- 
tunes of  Princes :    In  Egypt  Aprias  fuifcrs  himfelf 

(b)  S:t  Me^ajl.  and  Abyden.  quoted  by  ytfepbus.  Ant,  lib.  lo 
tap,  lU  and  by  Eujeb,  Frap,  Evaug.  lib,  g.  fj//,  41, 
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to  be  made  a  facrifice  by  his  blind  friendihip  fol^  a 
perfidious  favourite  ;  at  Sparta  two  young  Kings 
were  going  to  ruiit  the  ftate,  if  not  prevented  by 
the  wifdom  of  Chilo  ;  the  deplorable  fate  of  Peri- 
ander  and  his  whole  family  at  Corinth,  will  be  a 
dreadful  example  to  pofierity  of  the  miferies  which 
tyrants  and  ufurpers  draw  upon  themfelves  ;  at  A- 
thens  Pifillratus  is  twice  dethroned ;  Polycrates  King 
of  Samos  fufF^rs  himfelf  to  be  impofed  upon  fo  far 
as  to  perfecute  innocence ;  in  Crete  the  fuccelTors 
cf  Minos  have  deftroytd  the  moll  perfed  of  all  go- 
vernments 3  here  Nabuchodonofor  draws  upon  him- 
felf the  wrath  of  heaven  by  his  impiety  :  Great  O- 
romases !  was  it  only  in  your  anger  then  that  you 
^ave  Kings  to  mortals  ?  Are  grandeur  and  virtue  in- 
compatible ? 

1  he  morning  of  the  Sabbath,  Cyrus,  accompa- 
nied by  Eleazar,  went  to  the  place  which  the  King 
of  Babylon  frequented  ;  they  beheld  the  unfortu- 
nate Prince  come  out  of  the  Euphrates,  and  lye 
down  under  fome  willows  which  were  upon  the 
banks  of  the  river.  They  approached  him  in  filence ; 
he  was  Hretched  upon  the  grafs  with  his  eyes  turned 
towards  heaven  ;  from  time  to  time  he  fent  forth 
deep  fighs,  accompanied  with  bitter  tears;  in  the 
niidft  of  his  misfortunes  there  was  ftill  upon  his  face 
an  air  of  greatnefs,  which  Ihewed  that  the  Most 
High  in  punifhing  had  not  entirely  forfaken  him  : 
They  forbore  out  of  refpedl  to  fpeak  to  him,  or  to 
interrupt  the  profound  grief  in  which  he  feemed  ta 
be  plunged.  Cyrus  deeply  Ilruck  with  the  fad  fitu- 
ation  of  this  great  Prince  flood  immoveable,  and  on 
his  counten,ance  appeared  all  the  tokens  of  a  foul 
feized  with  terror  and  compaffion  :  The  King  of  Ba- 
bylon obferved  it,  and  without  knowing  who  he 
was  faid  to  him  :  Heaven  fufFers  me  to  have  inter- 
vals of  reafon,  to  make  me  fenfible  that  I  do  not 
poiiefs  it  as  a  property  j  that  k  comos  from  another  ; 
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that  a  fuperior  Being  takes  it  from  me  and  reftores 
it  when  he  pleafes  ;  and  that  he  who  gives  it  me  is 
a  fovereign  intelligence,  "who  holds  all  nature  in  his 
hand,  and  can  difpofe  it  in  order  or  overturn  it  ac- 
cording to  his  pleafure.  Heretofore  being  blinded 
by  pride  and  corrupted  by  profperity,  I  fiiid  within 
jnyielf,  and  to  ail  the  faife  friends  who  were  about 
me  ;  We  are  born  as  it  were  by  chance,  and  after 
death  wc  fhall  be  as  if  we  had  never  been  ;  the  foul 
is  a  fpark  of  fire  which  goes  out  when  the  body  is 
reduced  to  allies  ;  come,  let  us  enjoy  the  prefent 
good,  let  us  make  haile  to  exhaufl  all  pleafures  { 
let  us  drink  the  molt  delicious  wines,  and  per- 
fume ourfelves  with  odoriferous  oils  ;  let  us 
crown  ourfelves  with  rofes  before  they  wither  ;  let 
ilrength  be  our  only  law,  and  pleafure  the  rule  of 
our  duty  ;  let  us  make  the  juil  fall  into  our  fnares, 
becaufe  he  diQionours  ug  by  his  virtue  ;  let  us  exa- 
mine hiin  with  affronts  and  torments,  tliat  we  may 
fee  whether  he  be  imcere  Thus  it  was  that  I  blaf- 
phemed  againil  heaven,  and  this  is  tiie  fource  of  my 
miferies  ;  alas  !  I  have  but  too  much  ebferved  tiiem. 
Scarce  had  he  pronounced  tliefe  words,  when  he 
ftarted  up,  ran  away,  and  hid  hinifelt  in  the  neigh- 
bouring fore  ft. 

The  words  of  Nabuchodonofor  augmented  th^ 
young  Prince's  rcfpedl  for  the  Deity,  and  redoubled 
his  defire  of  being  fully  inftru6led  in  the  religion  of 
the  Hebrews  ;  he  frequently  hw  Eleazir,  and  by 
degrees  contracted  a  clofe  fViendlhip  with  him.  Tiie 
Eternal  being  watchful  over  Cyrus,  whom  he  had 
chofen  to  bring  about  the  deliverance  of  his  people, 
thought  fit  to  prepare  him  by  his  converfation  with 
the  Hebrew  Sage,  to  receive  foon  after  the  inftruiSl- 
tions  of  the  Prophet  Daniel.  Ever  fmce  the  capti- 
vity of  the  Ifraelltes,  the  Hebrew  Doflors,  who 
were  difperfed  in  the  feveral  nations,  had  applied 
themfelves  to  the  fludy  of  the  profane  fciences,  and 
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endeavour  to  reconcile  religion  with  philofophy: 
In  order  thereto  they  embraced  or  forfook  the  lite- 
ral fenfe  of  the  facred  books,  according  as  it  fuited 
with  their  notions,  or  was  repugnant  to  them  i 
They  taught  that  the  Hebrew  traditions  were  often 
folded  up  in  allegories,  according  to  the  Eaftern 
cuftom,  but  they  pretended  to  explain  them  ;  and  this 
was  what  gave  rife  afterwards  to  that  famous  fed: 
among  the  Hebrews  called  the  Allegorifts.  Eleazar 
was  of  the  number  of  thofe  philofophers,  and  was 
with  reafon  adeemed  one  of  the  greatefl  genius's  of 
his  age  j  he  was  verfed  in  all  the  fciences  of  the 
Ciialdeans  and  Egyptians,  and  had  held  feveral  dif- 
putes  with  the  ealtern  Mfigi,  to  prove  that  the  re- 
ligion of  the  Hebrev/s  was  not  only  the  moll  ancient, 
hut  the  moil  conformable  to  reafon.  Cyrus  having 
divers  times  difcourfed  with  Eleazar  upon  all  he  had 
learned  in  Perfia,  Egypt  and  Greece,  concerning  the 
great  revolutions  which  had  happened  in  the  univerfe, 
delired  him  one  day  to  explain  to  him  the  doftrine 
of  the  Hebrew  philofophers,  concerning  the  three 
ftates  of  the  world. 

(e)  We  adore,  anfwered  Eleazar,  but  one  only  God, 
infinite,  eternal,  immenfe  :  He  has  defined  himfelf. 
He  who  is,  to  denote,  that  he  exills  of  himfelf, 
and  tljfet  all  oiher  beings  exift  only  by  him :  Being 
rich  by  the  riches  of  his  own  nature,  and  happy 
by  his  own  fupreme  felicity,  he  had  no  need  to  pro- 
duce other  fubllances  to  augment  his  glory  j  ne- 
verthelefs,  by  a  noble  and  free  effort  of  his  benefi- 
cent will,  he  has  created  divers  orders  of  intelli- 
gences to  make  them  happy.  Man  firfl  forms  the 
plan  of  his  v/ork  before  he  executes  it  ;  but  the 
Eternal  conceives,  produces  and  difpofes  every 
thing  in  order,  by  the  fame  aft,  without  labour  or 
fucceffion  :  He  thinks,  and  immediately  all  the  yof- 
^ble  ways  of  reprefenting  himfelf  outwardly  appear 
^(b)  5«  Z?;/r. />.  341. 
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before  him  ;  a  world  of  ideas  prefents  itfelf  to  the 
divine  intelled.  He  wills,  and  initantly  real  beings 
refembling  thofe  ideas  exill  in  his  immenfity ;  the 
whole  univerfe  and  the  vail  expanfe  of  nature,  di- 
flinft  from  the  divine  Effence,  is  produced.  The 
Creator  has  reprefented  himfelf  two  ways,  by  fim- 
pie  pictures,  and  by  living  images.  Hence  there 
are  two  forts  of  creatures  eflentially  different,  ma- 
terial nature  and  intelligent  nature  ;  the  one  repre- 
fents  only  fome  perfections  of  it's  original,  the  other 
knows  and  enjoys  it ;  there  are  an  infinite  number 
of  fpheres  full  of  fuch  inteUigent  beings.  Some- 
times thefe  fpirits  plunge  themfelves  into  the  un- 
fathomable depths  of  the  divine  Nature  to  adore  it's 
beauties,  which  are  ever  new ;  at  other  times  they 
admire  the  perfections  of  the  Creator  in  his  works  ; 
this  is  their  two-fold  happincfs :  They  cannot  in- 
ceffantly  contemplate  the  fplendor  of  the  divine  Ef- 
fence ;  their  weak  and  finite  nature  requires  that 
they  fhould  fomctimes  vail  their  eyes  ;  this  is  the 
rcaibn  why  the  material  world  was  created,  the  re- 
frefhment  of  the  intellectual. 

1'vvo  forts  of  fpirits  loft  this  happinefs  by  their 
difloyalty  ;  the  one  called  Cherubim,  were  of  a  fu- 
perior  order,  and  are  now  infernal  fpirits;  the  other 
called  Ifchim,  were  of  a  lefs  perfect  nature  ;  thefe 
arc  the  fouls  which  aClually  inhabit  mortal  bodies. 
The  ci\icf  of  the  Cherubim  approached  nearer  the 
throne  than  the  other  fpirits  :  He  was  crowned 
with  the  moft  excellent  gifts  of  the  Most  High, 
but  loll  his  wifdom  by  a  vain  complacency  in  him- 
felf :  Being  enamoured  with  his  own  beauty,  he 
beheld  and  confidered  himfelf,  and  was  dazzled 
with  the  luftre  of  his  own  light ;  he  grew  proud, 
rebelled,  and  drew  into  his  rebellion  the  greater 
part  of  the  genii  of  his  order.  I'he  Ifchim  be- 
came too  much  attached  to  materi:il  objeCts,  and 
in    the    erjoyment    of    created     pleafures,    forgot 
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the  fupreme  beatitude  of  fpirits  J  the  firft  were  top 
much  elated  with  pride,  the  fecond  debafed  themfelves 
by  fenfuality.  Upon  this  there  happened  a  great  re- 
volution in  the  heavens  ;  the  fphere  of  tlie  Cherubim 
became  a  dark  chaos,  where  thofe  unhappy  intelli- 
gences deplore,  without  confolation,  their  lolt  felicity. 
The  Ifchim  being  lefs  guilty,  becaufe  they  had  fin'd 
through  weaknefs,  were  lefs  feverely  puniihed  :  That 
they  might  forget  their  former  ftate,  God  fufFered  them 
to  fall  into  a  kind  of  lethargy  or  fatal  infenfibility, 
from  which  they  awake  only  to  enter  fucceflively  into 
mortal  bodies :  The  organic  moulds  of  all  human  bo- 
dies were  Ihut  up  in  rhat  of  Adam,  and  the  order  of 
generation  was  ellablifhed  ;  each  foul  awakens  in  fuch 
a  body,  and  in  fuch  time,  place  and  circumftances  as 
fuit  bell  with  the  decrees  of  eternal  Wifdom  ;  Th« 
earth  changed  it's  form,  it  was  no  longer  a  garden 
■of  delights,  but  a  place  of  banifhment  and  mifery, 
where  the  continual  war  of  the  elements  fubjeded 
men  to  difeafes  and  death.  This  is  the  hidden 
meaning  of  the  great  Hebrew  law-giver,  when  he 
Jpeaks  of  the  terreftrial  paradife,  and  of  the  fall  of 
our  firlt  parents.  Adam  does  not  reprefent  one 
fingle  man,  but  all  mankind,  (f )  Every  nation  has 
4t's  allegories,  and  we  have  ours :  Thofe  who  da 
not  comprehend  them  look  upon  our  hillory  of  the 
forbidden  fruit  and  of  the  fpeaking  ferpent  as  fabler 
more  abfurd  than  the  Mythology  of  the  Periians, 
'Eg}^ptians  and  Greeks  concerning  the  fall  of  Arima- 
nius,  the  rebellion  of  Typhon,  and  the  golden  ap- 
ples in  the  garden  of  the  Hefperidcs  :  All  thefe  al- 
legories are  founded  upon  the  fame  tradition  more 
or  le{s  difguifed.  The  weak  and  ignorant  in  every 
religion  Hick  to  the  letter  which  kills,  and  the  impi- 
O'sis  fcoif  at  it  J  but  neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
Tarideriland  the  fpirit  which  gives  life. 

(f )   Sfe  Difc,  /,  34.0,  341, 
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Souls  being  once  difunited  from  their  origin  had 
no  longer  any  fixed  principle  of  union  ;  the  ordef 
of  generation,  mutual  wants  and  fclf-love  became 
here  below  the  only  bonds  or  our  tranfient  fociety, 
and  took  the  place  of  juftice,  friendlhip  and  the 
love  of  order,  which  unite  the  heavenly  fpirits. 
Divers  other  changes  happened  in  this  mortal  abode, 
fui table  to  the  flate  of  fouls  who  fufFer,  and  deferve 
to  fuffer,  and  are  to  be  cured  by  their  fufFerings. 
Jn  the  end  the  great  Prophet,  whom  we  call  the 
Messiah,  will  come  and  rellore  order  in  the  uni- 
verfe  :  It  is  he  who  is  the  head,  and  the  condudor 
of  all  intelligent  natures  j  he  is  the  firllborn  of  all 
creatures ;  the  Deity  united  himfclf  to  him  in  an 
intimate  manner  from  the  beginning  of  time,  and 
he  has  united  himfelf  to  a  portion  of  matter  which 
ferves  him  for  a  tabernacle ;  from  this  luminous 
center  inceffantly  ftream  rays  that  enlighten  all  tlie 
regions  of  immenfity  ;  this  glorious  body  is  the  fun 
of  the  heavenly  Jerufiilem  ;  the  emanations  of  this 
adorable  She  CHIN  AH  are  the  life  and  light  of  all 
bodies,  as  thofe  of  his  Divinity  are  the  reafon  and 
happinefs  of  all  intelligences  :  It  was  this  Meffiah 
who  converfed  with  our  fathers  under  a  human 
form  ;  it  was  he  who  appeared  to  our  law-giver,  up- 
on the  holy  mount ;  in  was  he  who  fpoke  to  the 
prophets  under  a  vifil^jle  appearance ;  it  is  he  who 
will  at  laft  come  in  triumph  upon  the  clouds,  to  re- 
llore the  univerfe  to  it's  primitive  fplendor  and  fe- 
licity. How  auguft  a  thing  is  religion,  how  wor- 
thy of  God,  how  fublime  in  it's  fimplicity  when  the 
vail  which  liidcs  it  from  profane  eyes  is  removed  f 

Cyrus  tranfported  with  thefe  fublime  ideas  would 
by  no  means  interrupt  the  Philofopher ;  but  feeing 
that  he  had  done  fpeaking  he  faid  :  I  find  that  your 
Theology  is  perfcdly  conformable  to  the  dodrine  of 
/the  Pcrfians,  Egyptians  and  Greeks,  concerning  the 
three  ftates  of  tiije  world.     Zoroafter  being  verfed  in 
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the  fclences  of  the  Gymnofophills,    fpoke  to  me  of 
the  empiie    of  Oromazes  before  the    rebellion   of 
Arimanius,    as  of  a   ttate  in  which  all  fpirits  were 
happy  and  perfect :    In  Egypt  the  religion  of  Her- 
mes reprefents  the  reign  of  Ofiris,    before  the  mon- 
ger Typhon  broke  through  the  mundane  egg,  as  a 
ftate  exempt   from  miferies  and  paiTions  :  Orpheus 
has  fung  the  golden  age  as  a  flate  of  fimplicity  and 
innocence.     Each  nation  has  formed  an  idea  of  this 
primitive  world  according  to  it's  genius  ;  the  Magi, 
who  are  all  aftronomers,  have  placed  it  in  the  liars  ; 
the  Egyptians,    v*'ho  are  all  philofophers,    have  fan- 
cied it  a  republic  of  fages ;  the  Greeks,  who  delight 
in  rural  fcenes,    have  defcribed    it  as  a    country  of 
Ihepherds.     I   farther  obferve  that  the  traditions   of 
all  nations  foretel  the  coming  of  a  hero,    who  is  to 
defcend  from  heaven  to  bring  back  Ailrsa  to  the 
earth  :  The  Perlians  call  him  Mythras,  the  Egypti- 
ans Orus,  the  Tyrians  Adonis,    the  Greeks  Apollo, 
Hercules,   Mars,   Mercury,    Jupiter  the    Condudor 
and  Saviour.     It  Is  true  they  differ  in  their  defcrip- 
tions,  but  all  .'gree  in  the  fame  truths  ;  they  are  all 
ienfible  that  man  is  not  now  what  he  was,    and  be- 
lieve that  he  will  one  day  affume  a  more  perfe^ 
form  ;    God   cannot  fuft'er  an  eternal  blemifli  in  his 
work  i  evil  had  a  beginning  and  it  will  have  an  end  1 
then  will  be   the  triumph   of  light  over  darknefs  ? 
■  that  is  the  time  fixed  by  deftiny  for  the  total  dellru- 
^ionof  Typhon,  Arimanius  and  Pluto,  the  prefcribed 
period  in  all  religious  for  re-eftablifhing  the  reign  of 
Oromazes,   Ofiris,   Belus  and  Saturn.      Neverthelefs 
there  anfes  one  great   ciifFicalty,    which  no  philofb- 
pher  has  yet  been  able  to  foive  me.     I  do  not  con- 
ceiv'e  how  evil   could  happen  under  the  governmeat 
«f  a  God  who  is  good,  wife  and  powerful ;  if  he  be 
wife  he  might  h:ive  forefeen  it  ;    if  he  be  powerful 
Jie  might  have  hindered  it ;    and   if  he  be   good  he 
would  have  prevented  it :    Skew  me  which  way  to 
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juftify  the  eternal  Wifdom  ;  why  has  God  created 
free  beings,  intelligences  capable  of  evil  ?  Why  h-as 
he  beitowed  on  them  fo  fatal  a  gift  ? 

Liberty,  anfwered  Eleazar,  is  a  necelTary  confe- 
t|uence  of  our  reafonable  nature.  To  be  free  is  to 
be  able  to  choofe  ;  to  choofe  is  to  prefer  :  Every  be- 
ing capable  of  reafoning  and  comparing  can  prefer, 
and  confequently  choofe.  It  is  true,  in  every  choice 
we  neceflkrily  choofe  what  appears  to  us  the  beft, 
but  we  can  fufpend  our  choice  till  we  have  examined 
whether  the  good  that  prefents  itfelf  be  a  real  good 
or  only  an  apparent  one  :  The  foul  is  not  free  to 
fee  or  not  fee  the  objeds  fhe  looks  upon,  to  difcern 
or  not  difcern  their  differences  wlien  Ihe  fees  them, 
or  to  choofe  without  a  reafon  for  choofing  ;  but  ihe 
is  free  to  look  or  not  look,  to  confider  objefts  on 
one  fide  only  or  on  feveral,  to  choofe  them  for  a 
good  or  for  a  bad  reafon  :  We  are  never  invincibly 
captivated  by  any  finite  good,  becaufe  we  are  able 
to  think  of  a  greater  good,  and  fo  may  difcover  a 
fuperior  charm  which  will  carry  us  away  from  the 
lefs  attractive  objeft  ;  and  it  is  on  this  adivity  na- 
tural to  all  rational  beings  that  liberty  depends  :  Spi- 
rits only  are  active  and  capable  of  iclf-motion : 
God  gives  them  adlivity  as  well  as  being  ;  an  afti- 
vity  different  from  his,  as  well  as  a  fabftance  diilinft 
from  his.  One  of  the  effential  differences  between 
bodies  and  fouls  is  this,  the  one  ave  neceffarily  tranf- 
ported  wherever  the  moving  power  carries  them, 
the  other  fuffcr  themfelves  to  be  moved  only  by  the 
reafon  that  enlig'utcns  them.  God  could  not  give 
us  intelligence  without  givjngus  libt^rty. 

But  could  he  not,  replied  Cyrus,  have  hindered 
us  from  abufmg  our  liberty,  by  (hewing  us  truth 
with  fo  clear  an  evidence,  that  it  would  have  been 
impoffible  to  millake  ?  When  the  fovereign  beauJy 
difplays  his  infinitely  attradive  charms  they  fcize  and 
engrofs  the  whole  will,  and  make  all  inferior  arci- 
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ablenefs  vanifh,  as  the  rifing  fun  difpels  the  fhades 
of  night.  The  pureft  light,  anfwered  Eleazar,  does 
not  illuminate  thofe  who  will  not  fee ;  novr  every 
finite  intelligence  may  turn  away  his  eyes  from  the 
truth.  I  have  already  told  you  that  fpirits  cannot 
inceffantly  contemplate  the;  fplendors  of  the  divine 
Effence  ;  they  are  obliged  from  time  to  time  to  co- 
ver their  faces ;  it  is  then  that  felf-love  may  feduce 
them  and  make  them  take  an  apparent  good  for  a 
real  one  ;  this  falfe  good  may  dazzle  them  and 
draw  them  away  from  the  true  good.  Self-love  is 
infeparable  from  our  nature.  God  in  loving  himfelf 
efTentially  loves  order,  becaufe  He  is  Order i  but 
the  creature  may  love  itfelf  without  loving  order  ; 
to  what  degree  of  perfedion  foever  we  fuppofe  it 
raifed,  it  is  flill  finite,  and  confequently  capable  of 
purfuing,  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  Creator,  a 
good  which  it  has  not  in  it's  polTeflion ;  hence  every 
created  fpirit  is  neceilarily  and  efTentially  fallible : 
To  alk  why  God  has  made  fallible  intelligences,  is 
to  aik  why  he  has  made  them  finite,  or  why  he 
has  not  created  gods  as  perfe^  as  himfelf:  A  tiling 
impofTible. 

Cannot  God,  continued  Cyrus,  employ  his  air 
mighty  power,  to  force  free  intelligences  to  fee  and 
relilh  truth?  Under  the  empire  of  God  himfelf^ 
anfwered  Eleazar,  defpotic  rule  and  liberty  are  in- 
compatible. God  does  every  thing  he  pleafes  in 
heaven  and  upon  earth ;  but  he  will  HOf  employ  his 
abfolute  power  to  deflroy  the  free  nature  of  intelli- 
gent beings  j  if  he  did,  they  would  ad  no  longer 
from  choice  but  neceflity ;  they  would  obey,  but 
they  would  not  love  :  Now  love  is  what  God  de- 
mands, and  it  is  the  only  worlhip  worthy  of  him  ; 
he  does  not  require  it  for  any  advantage  to  himfelf, 
but  for  the  good  of  his  creatures  ;  he  will  have 
them  happy  and  contribute  to  their  own  happi- 
nefs  i  happy  by  love,  and  by  a.  love  of  ^ur€  choice  ; 

It 
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It  k  thus  that  their  merit  augments  their  felicity. 
But  cou'd  not  the  Deity,  faid  Cyrus,  have  em- 
ployed infallible  means  to  fecure  the  happinefs  of 
intelligent  beings,  without  violating  their  liberty  ? 
Has  he  not  a  ibvereign  dominion  over  fpirits  as 
well  as  bodies  ?  Can  he  not  change  the  moft  re- 
bellious and  ftubborn  wills,  and  make  them  pliable 
and  fubmiffive  to  his  orders  ?  In  a  word,  couM  he 
not  have  found  expedients  in  the  inexhauilible  trea- 
fures  of  his  power,  wifdom  and  goodnefs,  to  fub- 
je6l  free  agents  as  well  as  necefTary  ones  to  his  eter- 
nal purpofes  ?  Doubtlefs,  anfwered  Eleazar,  we  can* 
not  form  too  high  an  idea  of  the  pcrfedions  of  the 
infinitely  perfeft  Being  ;  he  wills  the  happinefs  of 
all  intelligences,  knows  all  the  means  rcquifite  to 
accomplifti  his  will,  and  fooner  or  later  will  render 
thofe  means  abfolutely  and  infallibly  efficacious  with- 
out violating  the  liberty  of  fpirits.  The  permifTion 
of  fm,  expiatory  pains,  and  all  the  fatal  confequen- 
ces  of  our  rebellion,  are  a  part  of  thofc  means  and 
of  the  plan  of  his  adorable  providence.  God  firli 
exerted  all  the  efforts  of  his  power,  he  exhaufled, 
fo  to  fpeak,  ail  the  treafures  of  his  wifdom,  he 
difplayed  all  the  charms  of  his  goodnefs,  he  neg- 
lected nothing  to  prevent  the  fall  of  Spirits.  Seeing 
at  Lift  that  he  could  not  keep  them  in  the  love  of 
order,  without  violating 'their  liberty,  he  left  them, 
for  a  moment  to  the  fatal  confequences  of  their 
wandrings,  becaufe  he  knew  how  to  make  all  end 
in  the  accomplishment  of  his  decrees.  He  who 
calls  being  out  of  nothing  can  drav;  an  infinite  good 
from  a  tranfient  evil,  order  from  confufion,  the  uni- 
verfal  beauty  of  his  work  from  a  flight  blemifh 
which  he  fufrers  in  it,  and  the  permanent  happi- 
nefs of  all  fpirits  from  the  momentaneous  pains 
which  a  fmall  number  of  intelligences  fufier  by  their 
own  fault.  All  the  heavenly  hofts  are  fpcdlators  of 
what  palTes  liexe  belowj  and  are  coniiriaed  for  ever 
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in  the  love  of  order;  by  feeing  the  terrible  effefls 
and  natural  confequences  of  our  unfaithfulnefs. 
This  is  the  reafon  why  God  fuffers  evil  for  a  mo- 
ment ;  our  example  is  an  eternal  lefTon  to  all  fpi- 
rits.  The  conduct  of  God  offends  us  only  becaufe 
we  are  finite  and  mortal  :  We  fee  not  the  whole 
plan  of  it,  we  judge  of  it  only  by  fmall  pieces.  Let 
us  raife  our  thoughts  above  this  place  of  banifh- 
ment,  let  us  run  over  all  the  celelHal  regions,  we 
Jhall  fee  diforder  and  evil  no  where  but  in  this  cor- 
ner of  the  univerfe.  The  earth  is  but  an  atom  in 
comparifon  of  immenfity  ;  the  whole  extent  of 
time  is  but  a  moment  in  refpedl  of  eternity  :  Thefe 
two  infinitely  fmall  points  will  one  day  difappear  ; 
yet  a  little  moment  and  evil  will  be  no  more  ;  but 
our  limited  minds  and  our  felf-love  magnify  objects, 
and  make  us  look  upon  that  point  which  divides  the 
two  eternities  as  fomething  great. 

Could  not  the  infinite  goodnefs  of  God,  faid  Cy- 
rus, have  brought  back  his  oifFending  creatures  to 
order  without  making  them  fuifer  ?  A  good  father 
will  never  make  ufe  of  punifhments  when  he  can 
gain  his  children  by  mildnefs. 

I  have  already  told  you,  anfwered  Eleazar,  that 
we  are  capable  of  a  twofold  happinefs :  Should  God, 
after  our  rebellion,  continue  to  us  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  created  pleafure,  we  ihould  never  afpire  to 
an  union  with  the  Creator  ;  we  fhould  content  our 
feh  t  s  with  an  inferior  happinefs,  without  any  endea- 
vours to  attain  to  the  fupreme  beatitude  of  our  na- 
ture. The  only  means  to  hinder  free  beings  from 
relapfing  Into  diforder,  is  to  make  them  feel  for  a 
time  the  hud  confequences  of  their  error.  God 
owes  it  to  his  juilice  to  punifh  the  guilty,  that  he 
may  not  countenance  crimes  ;  and  his  goodnefs 
likewifc  requires  it,  in  crJxr  to  correft  and  reform 
the  crinjinal.  Natural  evil  is  necefTary  to  cure  moral 
evil  i  fufterin^  is  the  only  remedy  for  fin.     All  will 
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Aiffer  more  or  lefs  in  proportion  as  they  are  more  or 
lefs  gone  aftray  :  Thofe  who  have  never  departed 
from  their  duty,  will  for  ever  excel  the  reft  in  know- 
ledge and  in  happinefs  ;  thofe  who  delay  their  re- 
turn to  it,  will  be  always  inferior  to  the  other  in 
perfeftion  and  felicity.  The  return  of  fpirits  to  their 
firft  principle,  refembles  the  motion  of  bodies  to- 
wards  their  centre  ;  the  nearer  they  approach  to  it 
the  more  their  velocity  augments,  and  confequently 
thofe  who  begin  fooner  to  return  to  their  infinite 
centre  will  for  ever  outftrip  the  reft  in  their  courfe. 
This  is  the  order  eftablifhed  by  eternal  Wifdom,  the 
immutable  law  of  diftributive  juftice,  from  which 
God  cannot  deviate,  without  being  effentially  want- 
ing to  himfelf,  countenancing  rebellion,  and  expo- 
fmg  all  infinite  and  fallible  beings  to  the  danger  of  dif- 
turbing  univerfal  harmony.  You  fee  in  all  this  the 
condudl  of  a  God,  of  a  Creator  who  drew  fpirits  out 
of  nothing  to  make  them  happy,  he  punifhes  them 
that  they  may  return  into  order,  he  faipends  the  ex- 
crcife  of  his  abfoiute  power,  that  by  the  fecret 
fprings  of  an  immutable  wifdom,  gooanefs  and  juf- 
tice, he  may  make  them  accompliih  IVeely  his  eternal 
purpofes. 

I  comprehend  you,  faid  Cyrus,  God  could  not 
deprive  us  of  liberty  without  depriving  us  of  intel- 
ligence ;  nor  hinder  us  from  beip.g  fallible  without 
making  us  infinite,  nor  prevent  our  wandring  with- 
out deftroying  our  liberty,  nor  difpenfe  us  from  ex- 
piatory pains  without  violating  his  juftice  and  good- 
nefs  :  Exempt  from  all  paffions,  he  has  neither  anger 
nor  revenge,  he  chaftifes  only  to  amend,  he  punilhes 
only  to  cure,  he  permits  fm  only  that  he  may  not 
violate  our  liberty,  he  is  tender  of  that  liberty  only 
that  he  may  make  us  merit,  he  exads  that  merit  only 
to  augment  our  happinefs,  he  does  not  employ  his 
almighty  power  to  force  us  to  be  happy,  becaufe  he 
will  give  us  the  eternal  pleafure  of  contributing  to 

our 
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our  o,wn  happinefs  by  love,  and  by  a  love  of  pure 
choice  ;  he  does  good  for  the  love  of  good,  without 
having  any  need  of  oar  fervices,  without  gaining  any 
thing  by  our  virtues,  or  lofing  any  thing  by  oar 
crimes.  Such  is  the  glory  of  the  God  of  the  He- 
brews, of  Him  who  i:,  of  the  independent  and 
lelf-fufiicient  Being.  No  philofopher  ever  prefented 
me  before  with  a  chain  of  principles  and  confequen- 
ces,  thoughts  and  fentiments  fo  worthy  of  the  eter- 
nal Nature,  fo  confolatory  to  man,  and  fo  conform- 
able to  reafon. 

This,  continued  Eleazar,  is  what  eren  the  under' 
Handing  of  man  can  fuggeft  to  render  the  ways  of 
God  intelligible  :  It  is  thus  that  we  confound  rea- 
fon by  reaion  itfelf ;  it  is  by  thefe  principles  that 
•our  doftors  filence  the  philofophers  of  the  Gentiles, 
who  blafpheme  agaiaft  the  fovereign  Wifdom,  be- 
caiife  of  the  evils  and  crimes  which  happen  here  be- 
low. But  yet  our  religion  does  not  coniift  in  theft 
{peculations  ;  it  is  not  fo  much  a  philofophical  fyfteni 
as  a  fupcrnatural  eftablifhment ;  Daniel  will  inftruil 
you  in  it;  he  is  at  this  time  the  Prophet  of  thb 
Most  High  :  The  Eternal  often  fhews  him  fu- 
turity as  prefent,  and  lends  him  his  power  to  work 
prodigies ;  he  is  foon  to  return  to  Babylon,  he  will 
ihew  you  the  oracles  contained  in  our  facred  books, 
and  teach  you  what  are  the  purpofes  for  which  God 
intends  you.  It  was  in  this  manner  that  the  He- 
brew Pliilofopher  inftrudled  Cyrus,  vainly  ftriying 
to  fathom  the  unfearchable  depths  of  divine  wifdom  : 
What  was  defeftive  in  his  opinions,  was  fet  right  by 
the  more  fimple  and  fublime  inftruAions  of  Daniel, 
*who  came  back  to  Babylon  a  few  days  after. 

It  was  the  time  fixed  by  the  Prophets  for  the  re- 
covery of  Nabuchodonofor,  his  frenzy  ceafed  and 
his  reafon  was  rellored  to  him.  Before  he  returned 
to  his  capital,  he  refolved  to  pay  a  publick  homage 
to  the  God  of  Ifrael  in  the  fame  place  where  he  had 

givea 
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given  the  notorious  inftance  of  his  impiety.  He 
ordered  Daniel  to  affcmble  the  Princes,  magiflrates, 
governors  of  provinces,  and  all  the  nobles  of  Baby- 
lon, and  to  condudl  them  to  th«  plains  of  Dura, 
where  he  had  fome  years  before  treded  the  flimous 
golden  flatue.  Clothed  with  his  imperial  robe,  he 
mounted  upon  an  eminence,  from  whence  he  might 
be  feen  by  all  the  people  ;  he  had  no  longer  any 
thing  fierce  or  favage  in  his  look  j  notwithftanding 
the  dreadful  condition  to  v^hich  his  fufferings  had 
reduced  him,  his  countenance  had  a  ferene  and  ma- 
jeftic  air  :  He  turned  towards  the  Eaft,  •took  ofF  his 
diadem,  proftrated  himfelf  with  hib  face  to  the  earthy, 
and  pronounced  three  times  the  tremendous  name 
of  Jehovah!  Having  adored  the  E  t  E  r  n  a  l 
for  fome  time  in  a  profound  fiience,  he  rofe  up  and 
faid  :  People  of  all  nations  affembled  together,  it  was 
here  that  you  formerly  beheld  the  extravagant  marks 
of  my  impious  and  abominable  pride  ;  it  was  here 
that  I  ufiirped  the  rights  of  the  Divinity,  and  would 
force  you  to  worfhip  the  work  of  mens  hands  :  The 
MoyTHiGH  to  punilh  this  excefs  of  irreligion 
condemned  me  to  eat  grafs  with  the  beafts  for  feven 
whole  years ;  the  times  are  accompliihed  ;  I  have 
lifted  up  my  eyes  to  hcc'ven  and  acknowledged  the 
power  of  the  God  of  Ifrael ;  my  reafon  and  my  un- 
deribnding  are  reilored  me.  Your  God,  (continued 
he,  turning  towards  Daniel)  is  in  truth  the  God 
OF  Gods  and  King  of  Kings.  All  the  in- 
Jiabitints  of  the  earth  are  before  him  as  nothing,  and 
he  does  according  to  his  will  both  in  heaven  and  in 
earth  ;  his  wiidom  is  equal  to  his  power,  and  all  his 
ways  are  full  of  iuftice  :  Thofe  that  walk  in  pride  he 
is  able  to  abafe,  and  he  raifes  again  thofe  whom  he 
hid  humbled  :  O  Princes  and  people  learn  to  render 
homage  to  his  greatncfs  (  At  thefe  words  tlie  affem- 
bly  fent  up  Ihouts  of  joy  and  filled  the  air  wkh  ac- 
damations  in  honbur  of  the  God  of  Ifrael.     Nabu- 
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chodonofor  was  conduced  back  with  pomp  to  his 
capital  and  refumed  the  govemment  of  his  kingdom : 
He  raifed  Daniel  to  the  higheft  dignities,  and  the 
Hebrews  were  honoured  with  the  firrt  polls  through- 
out all  the  provinces  of  his  empire. 

Some  days  after,  Amytis  prefented  Cyrus  to  Na- 
buchodonoior,  who  received  the  young  Prince  in  a 
moft  friendly  manner,  and  gave  him  a  favourable 
audience  :  However,  the  nobles  of  Babylon,  who  fat 
in  the  King's  council,  reprefented  in  very  ftrong 
terms,  that  it  might  be  dangerous  to  provoke  the 
Median  court  at  the  prefent  juri<fture,  when  the 
forces  of  the  kingdom  were  much  lelTened  and  it's 
treafures  exhauiled  by  the  late  troubles  during  the 
King's  illnefs  ;  and  that  it  would  be  better  policy  to 
foment  the  diviiions  between  the  Medes  and  Per- 
fians,  in  order  to  make  them  mutually  weaken  each 
other  and  fo  give  the  King  of  Babylon  a  fair  occa- 
fion  of  extending  his  conquells.  But  Nabuchodono- 
for,  who  by  the  misfortunes  he  had  fufFered  Vv^as  cured 
of  all  fuch  falfe  maxims,  did  not  go  into  thefe  am- 
bitious projefts  of  his  miniiters ;  and  Cyrus  obferv- 
ing  his  good  difpofitions,  took  that  opportunity  to 
lay  before  him  the  advantages  he  might  find  by  an 
alliance  with  Cambyfes  :  He  made  the  King  feniible 
that  the  Medes  were  the  only  rivals  of  his  power  in 
the  Eafl ;  that  it  could  not  be  for  his  intereft  to  let 
them  grow  more  confiderable,  by  fubjeding  and  op- 
prefling  the  Perfians  ;  but  that  he  fhould  rather  make  ' 
the  latter  his  friend,  who  might  ferve  as  a  barrier 
to  hi,s  empire  againft  the  enterprizes  of  the  Me- 
dian Prince ;  and  laftly  that  Perfia  lay  very  conve-  ,j 
nient  for  the  Babylonian  troops  to  march  through  it 
into  Media,  in  cafe  Cyaxares  ftiould  refolve  upon  a  j 
rupture.  The  Prince  of  Perfia  fpoke  both  in  public 
and  private  aflemblies  with  fo  much  eloquence  and  ] 
ftrength  of  reafon ;  he  fhewed  during  the  courfe  of 
his  negotiation,  which  lafted  fome  months,  fo  much 
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tandour  and  truth  ;  he  managed  the  nobles  with  (o 
much  prudence  and  delicacy,  that  in  the  end  he 
brought  them  all  over :  An  alliance  was  (vforn  in 
a  folemn  manner,  and  Nabuchodonofor  continued 
faithful  to  it  the  reft  of  his  life. 

Cyrus,  impatient  to  fee  the  facred  books  of  the 
Hebrews,  which  contained  oracles  relating  to  his  fu- 
ture greatnefs,  converfed  every  day  with  Daniel  ; 
and  the  Prophet  gladly  embraced  the  opportunity  to 
inftru6l  him  in  the  Hebrew  religion.  He  at  length 
opened  the  books  of  Ifaiah,  who  had  prophefied  of 
Cyrus  by  name  an  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  his 
birth,  and  the  Prince  read  there  thefe  words  :  *  Thus 

*  faith  the  Lord  to  his  anointed,  to  Cyrus  j  whofe 

*  right  hand  I  have  holden  to  fubdue  nations  before 

*  him,  and  put  Kings  to  flight ;  and  I  will  open  be- 

*  fore  him  the  two-leaved  gates,    and  the  gates  Ihall 

*  not  be  ftiut.     I  will  go  before  thee,  I  will  humble 

*  the  great  ones  of  the  earth,  I  will  break  in  pieces 

*  the  gates  of  brafs,  and  cut  in  funder  the  bars  of 

*  iron,  and  I  will  reveal  to  thee  the  hidden  treafures, 

*  and  the  fecret  of  fecrets  (a),  that  thou  mayft  know 

*  that  I  the  Lord  who  have  called  thee  by  thy  name, 

*  am  the  God  of  Ifrael.     For  Jacob   my   fervant's 

*  fake,  and  Ifrael  mine  eledl,  I  have  even  called  thee 

*  by  thy  name,  I  have  furnamed  thee,  though  thou 

*  haft  not  known  me.     I  am  the  Lord,  and  there  is 

*  none  elfe,  there  is  no  God  befides  me. — I  form  the 
'  light  and  create  darknefs. — I  have  made  the  earth 

*  and  created  man  upon  it,  I,  even  my  hands,  have 

*  ftretched  out  the  heavens,  and  all  their  lioft  have  I 

*  commanded.     I  have  raifed  him  up  in  righteouf- 

*  nefs,  and  I  will  diredl  all  his  ways  ;  he  ftiall  build 

*  my  city,  and  he  ftiall  let  go  my  captives,  not  for 
'  price  nor  reward,  faith  the  Lord  of  hoft.' 

Cyrus  was  ftruck  with  awe  and  reverence  as  well 
as  aftoniftiment,  to  fee  fo  clear  and  circumftantial  a 
(a)  Arcaaa  Secreterum,     Ifmab  xh.  3.  vu/g, 
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predidion,  a  thing  unknown  in  other  nations ;  fo» 
there  the  oracles  were  always  obfcure  and  ambiguous. 
Eleazar  (faid  he  to  the  Prophet)  has  already  Ihewn 
me,  that  the  great  principles  of  your  T'heology  con- 
cerning the  three  ftates  of  the  world  agree  with 
thofe  of  other  nations.  He  has  removed  ail  my  dif- 
ficulties about  the  origin  of  evil,  by  proving  the 
freedom  of  intelligent  natures :  he  fhuts  the  mouth 
of  impiety  by  his  fublime  ideas  concerning  the  pre- 
exiftence  of  fouls,  their  voluntary  fall,  and  their  total 
reftoration  :  But  he  has  faid  nothing  to  me  of  the 
fuper-natural  eilablifhment  of  your  law.  I  conjure 
you,  by  the  God  whom  you  adore,  to  anfwer  my 
queftions :  Has  your  tradition  the  fame  fource  with 
that  of  other  nations  ?  Has  it  been  tranfmittcd  to 
you  by  a  purer  channel  ?  Was  your  Law-giver  a  mere 
philofopher,  or  a  divine  perfon  ? 

I  know,  anfwered  Daniel,  the  endeavours  which 
our  dodors  ufe,  to  accommodate  religion  to  the  tafte 
of  the  philofophers ;  but  they  are  all  bewildered  and 
loft  in  a  croud  of  uncertain  opinions :  Who  can  find 
out  the  ways  of  God,  or  penetrate  into  his  fecret 
purpofes  ?  Our  thoughts  are  weak,  and  our  conjec- 
tures vain  ;  the  body,  this  earthly  tabernacle,  de-  | 
preiTes  the  foul,  and  will  not  fuffer  it  to  reach  thofe 
heights  to  which  it  fondly  afpires.  It  is  certain  that 
God  has  permitted  evil  only  that  he  might  draw  | 
from  it  an  infinite  good  ;  but  how  he  will  accom- 
pliih  his  purpofe  is  a  fecret  hidden  from  the  eyes  of 
mortals.  All  the  fyftems  that  can  be  imagined  arc 
cither  dangerous  or  defective.  The  curiofity  of  fee- 
ing into  every  thing,  explaining  every  thing,  and 
adjufting  it  to  our  imperfedt  notions,  is  the  moft  fa-  I 
tal  difeafe  of  the  human  mind.  The  moft  fublime  ' 
a^  of  our  feeble  reafon  is  to  keep  itfclf  filent  be- 
fore the  fovereign  Reafon ;  let  us  leave  to  God  the 
care  of  juftifying  one  day  the  incomprehenfible  ways 
ef  his  providence.  Our  pride  and  our  impatience 
2  will 
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will  not  fufFer  us  to  wait  for  this  unravelling;  wc 
would  go  before  the  light,  and  by  fo  doing  we  lofe 
the  ufe  of  it.     (a)  *  Wo  unto  him  that  ilriveth  with 

*  his  Maker,    unto  him  who  is  but  clay  and  a  pot- 

*  (herd  of  the  earth.'  Forget  therefore  all  the  re- 
Jin'd  fpeculations  of  the  Philofophers.  I  fliall  fpealc 
to  you  a  more  fure  and  fimpic  language  ;  I  ihall  pro- 
pole  nothing  to  you  but  fuch  truths  as  are  fupported 
by  the  univerfal  tradition  of  all  nations,  or  elfe  pal- 
pable fads,  of  which  the  eyes,  ears  and  all  the  fenfeg 
of  men  are  judges. 

The  Eternal  created  our  firft  parents  in  a  ftate 
of  innocence,  happinefsand  immortality,  but  the  am- 
bitious delire  of  encreafing  their  knowledge,  and  of 
being  as  Gods,  carried  them  to  difobey  tlie  orders  of 
THE  Most  High:  They  were  driven  from 
their  habitation  of  delights,  afid  their  whole  race 
was  involved  in  their  punifhment,  as  it  had  been  in 
their  crime  j  thus  we  were  degraded  in  our  origin, 
and  blafted  in  our  fource.  When  mankind  difcon- 
tinued  to  be  juft,  they  ceafed  to  be  immortal ;  fuf- 
ferings  followed  clofe  upon  crimes,  and  men  wer6 
condemned  to  a  flate  of  pain  and  mifery,  in  order 
to  make  them  afpire  perpetually  after  a  better  life. 
For  the  firil  a^es  after  the  fall,  religion  was  not  writ- 
ten ;  the  moral  part  of  it  was  found  in  rcafon  itfelf, 
and  the  mylleries  of  it  were  tranfmitted  by  tradition 
from  the  ancients.  As  men  lived  then  feveral  ages, 
it  was  eafy  to  preferve  that  tradition  in  it's  purity* 
But  the  fublime  knowledge  of  the  firft  men  having 
ferved  only  to  make  them  the  more  criminal,  the 
whole  race  of  mankind,  except  the  family  of  Noah, 
was  dellroyed,  in  order  to  flop  the  courfe  of  impiety 
and  the  increafc  of  vice  :  The  fountains  of  the  great 
abyfs  were  broken  up,  and  the  waters  covered  the 
•arth  with  an  univerfal  deluge,  of  which  there  yel 

(z)  J/aiab  xh. 
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are  fome  traces  in  the  traditions  of  all  nations,  and 
of  which  we  fee  every  day  convincing  proofs,  When 
we  dig  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  The  conftitu- 
tion  of  the  world,  which  had  fuffered  by  the  fall,  • 
was  impaired  anew  (b)  ;  the  juices  of  the  earth  were 
impoverifhed  and  fpoilt  by  this  inundation  ;  the  herbg 
and  fruits  had  no  longer  the  iame  virtue  ;  the  air 
loaded  with  an  exceflive  moiilure  llrengthned  the- 
principles  of  corruption,  and  the  life  of  man  was 
Ihortned,  The  defcendants  of  Noah,  M^ho  fpread 
themfelves  over  the  face  of  the  whole  earth,  quickly 
forgot  this  terrible  eiFed  of  the  divine  indignation  ; 
they  corrupted  their  ways,  and  gave  themfelves  up 
to  all  wickednefs.  It  was  then  that  the  Eternal 
refolved  to  choofe  a  peculiar  people  to  be  the  depofi- 
tary  of  religion,  morality  and  all  divine  truths,  that 
they  might  not  be  debafed  and  entirely  obfcured  by 
the  imagination,  paffions  and  vain  reafonings  of  men. 
The  fovereign  Wifdom  chofe  the  moll  ftupid  and  un- 
tradable  people  to  be  guardian  of  his  oracles  :  The 
AfTyrians,  Chaldeans  and  Egyptians,  who  were  emi- 
nent for  fubtility  of  underftanding  and  a  fuperior  ficill 
in  all  the  fciences,  might  have  been  fulpeded  of 
having  mixed  their  own  notions  and  reafonings  with 
the  divine  revelations  ;  but  the  Hebrews,  among 
whom  you  have  found  the  fublimeft  ideas  of  the  Di- 
vinity and  of  morality,  have  nothing  in  their  natural 
genius  which  can  make  them  fufpedled  of  having 
invented  thefe  truths.  Abraham,  by  his  faith  and 
obedience,  was  found  worthy  to  be  the  head  and  the 
fathet  of  this  happy  people.  The  Most  High 
promifed  him,  that  his  pofterity  Ihould  be  multi- 
plied as  the  flars  of  heaven,  that  they  fhould  one 
day  pofTefs  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  that  of  his  feed 
fhould  come  the  Desire  of  Nations  in 
the  fulnefs  of  time.     The  rifmg  family  of  this  Pa- 

(b)  Ste  Mt  de  Meaux  univerfal  hiftory, 
^  .  triaxch. 
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triarch,  feeble  in  it's  beginnings,  went  down  ta 
Egypt,  where  they  became  very  numerous,  awakened 
the  jealoufy  of  the  Egyptians,  and  were  reduced  to 
a  llate  of  flavery  ;  but  having  been  tried  and  purified 
by  all  forts  of  affliftions  for  thefpace  of  four  hundred 
years,  God  raifed  up  JVIofes  to  deliver  them. 

The  Most  High,  having  iirll  infpired  our  de- 
liverer with  the  pureft  wifdom,  lent  him  his  almighty 
power  to  prove  his  divine  miifion  by  the  moll:  fignal 
wonders ;  thefe  wonders  were  nothing  lefs  than  a 
frequent  and  inftantaneous  changing  of  the  order 
and  courfe  of  nature.  The  haughty  King  of  Egypt 
refufed  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  A  l  m  i  g  h  t  y« 
Mofes  terrified  his  court  v/ith  repeated  figns  of  the 
vengeance  of  Heaven  :  He  Ibetched  out  his  arm, 
and  the  whole  kingdom  felt  it's  dreadful  power  j  ri- 
vers were  turned  into  blood ;  fwarms  of  venomous 
infeds  fpread  every  where  difeafes  and  death  ;  pro- 
digious lightnings  with  llorms  of  hail  delboyed  men, 
bealls  and  plants  j  a  thick  darknefs  hid  for  three  days 
all  the  luminaries  of  heaven ;  and  an  exterminating 
angel  dellroyed  in  one  night  all  the  firfl-born  of 
Egypt.  At  length  the  people  of  God  left  tJie  land 
of  their  captivity,  and  Pharaoh  purfued  them  with  a 
formidable  army.  A  pillar  of  fire  was  their  guide 
by  night,  and  a  thick  cloud  by  day  concealed  tjicir 
march  from  the  purfuers.  Mofes  fpake,  the  fea  di- 
vided, the  Ifraelites  went  through  it  on  dry  ground, 
and  were  no  fooner  pafTed  than  the  fea  returned  to  it's 
ftrength,  and  it's  impetuous  waves  fwallowed  up  the 
infidel  nation.  Our  fathers  wandered  in  the  defert, 
where  they  fufFered  hunger,  thirft  and  the  incle- 
mency of  the  feafons :  They  murmured  againft  God  : 
Mofes  fpake  again,  a  miraculous  flood  defcended 
from  heaven  ;  dry  rocks  became  fountains  of.  living 
water  ;  the  earth  opened  and  fwallowed  up  thofe  who 
refufed  to  believe  the  promifes,  unlefs  they  might 
fee  their  accomplifhment.     It  was  in  this  defert  thnt 
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God  himlelf  pubiifhed  his  holy  law,  and  dictated  all 
the  rites  and  llatutes  of  oar  religion.     He  called  up 
our   conduclo'r   to   the    top    of   mount   Sinai ;  the 
mountain  trembled,  and  the  voice  of  the  Eternal 
was  heard  in  thunders  and  lightnings  :   He  difplayed 
his   dreadful    power    to  make    an  impreflion   upon 
hearts  more  difpofed  to  be  afFeded  by  fear  than  love. 
But   the  God    appeared  no  lefs    in    the  wonders  of 
his  goodnefs,  than  in  thofe  of  his  power.     The  high 
and  lofty  one,  who  inhabits  eternity,  and  whom  the 
heaven  of  heavens  cannot  contain,  condefcended  to 
dwell  in  a  vifible  manner  amongft  the  children    of 
Ifrael,    and  to  direct  them  in  all   their  ways.     A 
moveable  fan^uary,  w^ith  the  ark  of  the  covenant, 
was  formed  and  erefted  by  his  order,  and  the   altar 
v/as  fanained   by  the  prefence  of  the  glory  of  the 
Most  High.     The  rays   of  a  heavenly  light  en- 
compailed  the  tabernacle  ;  and  God  fitting  between 
iht  Cherubim  from  thence  declared  his  will.     Mo- 
fes  by  the  command  of  God  himfelf  committed  to 
writing  our  law   and   our   hiftory,    the   everlafting 
proofs  of  his  fupreme  goodnefs,  and  of  our  ingrati- 
tude ;  a  little  before  his  death  he  put  this  book  into     , 
the  hi'nds  of  all  the  people  ;  it  was  neceffiiry  at  every     | 
inilant  to  ccnfult  it,  in  order  to  know  not  only  the 
reli^rious  but  civil  laws  ;  each  Hebrew  is  obliged  to 
re-d  it  over  once  a  year,  and  to  tranfcribe  the  v/hole 
r.t"ieaft  once  in  his  life.     It  was  impoffible  to^  alter   J 
or  con-unt  thefe   facred  annals,  v/ithout  the  impo-    ! 
Hare's  bang  difcovered  and  puniflied  as  high  treafon 
-aainft  God,  and  an  attempt  againlt  the   civil   au- 

thority.  \  ,        ,  ^     ,      1  r 

Mofes  died  ;  our  fathers  left  the  defert ;  nature 
was  obedient  to  the  voice  of  Jofhua,  their  new  con- 
duc^or  ;  rivers  ran  back  to  their  fountain  head  ;  the 
fun  ftood  ftill  ;  the  walls  of  a  Itrong  city  fell  down 
-t  the  -approach  of  the  ark  ;  and  the  moll  couragi- 
ius  and  warlike  nations  fled  before  the  triumphant 
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armies  of  Ifrael,  who  at  length  took  pojfTdPuon  of 
the  promifed  land.  Miracles  howev^er  do  not  change 
the  heart,  even  when  they  convince  the  underlland- 
ing.  The  ftrongell  convidion  is  too  weak  to  con- 
trol the  violence  of  the  pafiions.  Scarce  was  this 
ungrateful  and  inconllant  people  fettled  in  that 
land  of  delights,  but  they  grew  v/eary  of  being  un- 
der the  immediate  government  of  Jehovah,  and 
were  defirous  of  iiaving  a  King  to  go  before  them 
like  other  nations.  God  gave  them  a  King  in  his 
angsr,  and  the  Hebrew  government  became  monar- 
chical. Solomon,  the  wifeil  and  mofl  pacific  of  our 
Princes,  erefted  a  magnificent  temple  at  Jerufalem. 
The  God  of  peace  fixed  hi>  habitation  upon  mount 
Sion  ;  the  miracle  of  the  ark  Vv'as  perpetuated,  the 
glory  of  the  divine  Mnjeiiy  lillcd  the  fanftuary,  and 
oracles  were  given  from  the  mofi  holy  place  as  often 
as  the  High  Prieil  went  thither  to  enquire  of  the 
Lord.  In  order  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  fo 
many  miracles,  and  to  demonurate  the  truth  of 
them  to  all  future  ages,  Mofes,  Joflma,  our  Judge* 
and  our  Kings  el'cablhhed  folemn  fellivals  and  auguft 
ceremonies  :  A  numerous  nation  incredulous  and 
rebellious,  their  Kings,  their  Priefts,  their  tribes 
which  were  often  divided  among  themfehes,  con- 
curred loudly,  univerfaljy  and  luccefiively  to  give 
tellimony  to  thofe  miracles  by  lafting  monuments 
perpetuated  from  generation  to  generation.  While 
the  Ifraelites  pcrfevered  in  their  obedience  the 
Lord  of  Hosts  was  their  proteftor,  and  render- 
ed them  invincible  as  he  had  promifed  ;  but  as  foon 
as  they  departed  from  the  law  of  their  God  he  gave 
rlicm  up  a  prey  to  their  fierce  cRcmies  j  neverthe- 
Icfs  he  challifed  them  like  a  father,  and  did  not 
'utterly  forfakc  them.  In  every  age  he  raifed  up 
prophets  to  threaten,  inllrud  and  reform  them, 
Thcfe  fages  being  feparated  from  all  terrellrial  plea- 
fares  united  thcmfelves  to  the  fovereign  truth  ;  thcf 
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eyes  of  the  foul,  which  have  been  fhut  fince  th« 
origin  of  evil,  v/ere  opened  in  thefe  divine  men 
to  look  into  the  counfels  of  Providence,  and  to 
know  it's  fecrets.  The  heavy  judgments  of  God 
fell  often  upon  the  ilubborn  and  untradable  He- 
brews, and  as  often  this  chofen  people  was  brought 
back  by  the  prophets  to  own  and  adore  the  God  of 
their  fathers.  At  length  they  were  wholly  carried 
away  by  that  wretched  inclination  in  all  mortals  to 
corporalize  the  Deity,  and  to  form  to  themfelves  a 
God  with  paiTions  like  their  own.  The  God  of 
Abraham,  faithful  in  his  threatnings  as  in  his  pro- 
mifes,  has  humbled  us  for  many  years  under  the 
yoke  of  Nabuchodonofor  ;  Jerufalem  is  become  de- 
lolate,  and  the  holy  temple  an  heap  of  Hones  ;  va- 
gabonds and  captives  in  a  flrange  land,  we  wander 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Euplirates,  and  filently  mourn 
when  we  remember  Si  on.  But  God  having  firll 
raifed  up  that  proud  conqueror  tp  accomplilh  his 
eternal  purpofes,  then  abafed  him  in  his  anger. 
You  have  been  witnefs  both  of  his  punifhment  and 
of  his  deliverance  ;  neverthelefs  the  meafure  of  the 
divine  judgments  upon  the  race  of  Abraham  is  not 
yet  filled  up  ;  it  is  you,  O  Cyrus,  who  are  ordained 
by  THE  Most  High  to  be  their  deliverer ;  Jeru- 
falem will  be  repeoplcd,  the  houfe  of  the  Lord 
rebuilt,  and  the  glory  of  the  latter  temple,  which 
will  one  day  be  honoured  with  the  prefence  of  the 
Meffiah,  fliail  be  greater  than  the  glory  of  the  former. 
But  wliat,  faid  Cyrus,  is  the  defign  of  this  law, 
didatcd  by  God  himfelf  with  fo  much  pomp,  pre- 
ferved  by  your  fore-fathers  with  fo  much  care,  re- 
newed and  confirmed  by  your  prophets  with  fo  ma- 
ny miracles  ?  In  v/hat  does  it  differ  from  the  religion 
of  other  nations  ?  The  defign  of  the  law  and  the 
prophets,  replied  Daniel,  is  to  ihew,  that  all  crea- 
tures were  pure  in  their  original  ;  that  all  men  are 
itt  prefent  born  dillempered,  corrupt   and  ignorant 

even 
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even  to  the  degree  of  not  knowing  their  difcafe, 
and  that  human  nature  will  one  day  be  rellored  to 
it's  perfeclion.  The  miracles  and  prodigies,  of  which 
I  have  made  you  a  recital,  are,  fo  to  Ipeak,  but  the 
play  of  wifdom  to  lead  men  into  themfelves,  and 
make  them  attend  to  thofe  three  truths  which  they 
will  find  written  in  their  ov/n  heartij,  upon  all  na- 
ture, and  in  the  whole  plan  of  Providence.  The 
law  of  Mofes  is  but  an  unfolding  of  the  law  of  na- 
ture ;  all  it's  moral  precepts  are  bat  means  more  or 
lefs  remote,  to  carry  us  to  v/hat  may  llrengtlien  di- 
vine love  in  us,  or  to  preferve  us  from  what  may 
weaken  it.  The  burnt-offerings,  the  purificatiom,, 
the  abllinenccs,  all  the  ceremonies  of  our  v.'crfiiip 
are  but  fymbols  to  reprefent  the  facrifice  of  the 
paffions,  and  to  Ihadow  out  the  virtues  necciTary  (o 
re-eftabliih  us  in  our  primitive  purity  ;  thcfe  wi.o 
Hop  at  the  letter  find  expreflions  in  our  facred  books 
that  feem  to  humanize  the  Deity,  promifes  th:it 
don't  appear  to  have  any  relation  to  immortality, 
and  ceremonies  which  they  think  unworthy  of  the 
Sovereign  Reafon  :  But  the  true  fage  penetrates  into 
their  hidden  meaning,  and  difcovers  myileries  in 
them  of  the  higheft  wifdom.  The  foundation  of 
the  whole  law%  and  of  all  the  prophecies  is  the 
dodrine  of  a  nature  pure  in  it's  original,  corrupted 
by  fm,  and  to  be  one  day  reRored.  Thefe  three 
fundamental  truths  are  reprefented  in  our  hiiiory 
under  various  images.  The  bondage  of  the  Ifra- 
clites  in  Egypt,  their  journey  through  the  defert  and 
their  arrival  in  the  promiied  land,  reprefent  to  us 
the  fall  of  fouls,  their  fufterings  in  this  mortal  life, 
and  their  return  to  their  heavenly  country.  Tiie 
hidden  meaning  does  not  deftroy  the  literal  fenfe, 
nor  does  the  letter  of  the  law  exclude  allegory  ;  it 
is  equally  profane  to  deny  the  one,  or  to  defpife 
the  other.  Thefe  three  principles,  the  traces  of 
which  are  to  be  found  in  all  religions,  have    beefli 
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tranfmittcd  from  age  to  age  from  the  deluge  to  our 
time  ;  Noali  taught  them  to  his  children,  whofe 
poiierity  fpread  them  afterwards  over  all  the  earth  ; 
bat  in  paflijig  from  mouth  to  mouth  they  have  been 
altered  and  obfcured  by  the  imagination  of  the  po- 
ets, the  fuperllition  of  the  prieib,  and  the  different 
genius  of  each  nation.  We  fnd  more  remarkable 
iootfteps  of  them  among  the  Orientals  and  Egypti- 
ans than  any  v»'here  elfe  j  becaufe  Abraham  (a),  our 
firll  patriarch,  who  was  famous  in  Afia,  renewed 
■  them  here,  and  becaufe  the  people  of  God  were  a 
long  time  in  captivity  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile  : 
Eut  thefe  ancient  truths  have  been  no  where  pre- 
ferved  in  their  perfecl  purity,  except  in  the  oracIc« 
♦written  by  our  law-giver,  our  hiitorians  and  our 
prophets. 

But  this  is  not  all  ;  there  is  a  myilery  vyhich  Is 
no  Vvliere  unfolded  but  in  our  religion,  and  of 
which  I  would  not  fpeak  to  you,  O  Cyrus,  if  you 
were  not  the  anointed  of  the  Most  High,  and 
his  fervant  chofen  for  the  deliverance  of  his  people. 
'Jlie  prophecies  mention  tv/o  advents  of  the  Mef* 
ilah,  one  in  fuffering,  the  other  in  glory.  Th« 
Great  Emanuel  will,  many  ages  before  his  tri^ 
umphant  appearance  in  the  clouds,  live  here  upon 
earth  in  a  Itate  of  humiliation :  He  will  expiate  fi» 
by  the  facrifice  of  himfelf  before  he  reftores  the 
univerfc  to  it's  primitive  fplendor.  The  ancient  tra- 
dition from  Noah  concerning  this  grand  facrifice 
was  what  fuggefted  to  all  nations  the  firll  thought 
of  clFcring  victims  to  the  Most  High  as  types  of 
that  perfect  hoiocault :  Your  priefts  having  loil  thef« 
primicive  ideas  fooliihly  imagined  that  the  friendfhip 
of  the  immortals  was  to  be  gained  by  fhedding  the 
blood  of  beails  ;   but  what  relation  is  there  between 

(?)  ^ceJcf.Ant.  lib.  T.   caf.  7,  Gf  8.  Eu^okm.  a^ud  Eufeh, 
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the  divine  goodnefs  and  cruel  immolation  of  harm- 
lefs  animals  ?  VViti-iOut  our  traditions  about  the  great 
Em:inuel,  tiie  original  of  your  facrifices  is  a  perfedt 
senigrna. 

Here  Cyrus  interrupted  Daniel  and  faid  :  Who  is 
this  great  Emanuel  of  whom  you  fpeak  ?  Is  he  the 
fame  with  him  whom  the  Ferfians  call  Mythras,  the 
Egyptians  Orus,  the  Tyrians  Adonis,  the  Greeks 
Jupiter  the  Conduflor,  Apollo  and  Hercules  ?  What 
is  his  origin  and  what  is  iiis  nature  ?  The  Great 
Emanuel,  anfwered  the  Prophet,  is  he  who  is  call- 
ed the  Desire  of  Nations  ;  he  has  been  known 
to  them  by  an  ancient  tradition,  tlie  fcource  cf 
which  they  are  ignorant  of,  and  which  they  have 
degraded  by  their  fabulous  names  and  impure  ima- 
ges. The  great  Emanuel  is  not,  as  fome  of  your 
philofophers  fay,  a  fubordinate  God,  but  equal  in 
glory  to  the  great  Jehovah  :  He  is  not  a  Demi-GoJ, 
but  pcflciTes  in  himfelf  all  the  fulnefs  of  the  God- 
head :  He  is  not  a  free  produclion  of  the  power  of 
THE  Most  High,  but  a  necefiary  emanation  from 
his  fubrtance.  All  other  beings,  how  exalted  foever, 
v/hether  Angels  or  Archangels,  Seraphim  or  Che- 
rubim were  drawn  out  of  nothing  and  may  return 
to  nothing  again  ;  but  He  is  a  pure  ftream  flowini^ 
from  the  Glory  of  the  Almight}',  the  brightnefs  of 
the  everlafling  light,  tlie  unlpotted  mirror  of  the 
majclly  of  God,  and  the  exprefs  image  of  his  good- 
nefs :  He  is  of  the  fame  elience,  he  has  the  fame 
attributes,  but  who  can  declare  his  generation  ?  Let 
us  not  raflily  pry  into  thofe  impenetrable  fecrets  ; 
it  is  futficient  to  know,  that  the  Desire  of  Na- 
tions will  appear  upon  earth  to  bear  our  griefs, 
that  he  will  be  wounded  for  our  tranfgreflions  and 
bruifed  for  our  iniquities. 

But  what  neceiiity  is  there,  cried  cut  Cyrus,  for 
this  great  facrifice  ?  Has  God  any  need  of  a  bloody 
vidliin    to    appeafe    his   wrath  ?    Can  the   infinite 

N  4.  Good- 
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Goodnefs  require  fuch  a  cruel  holocauft  r    Beware 
of  falling  into   the  fame  error  with  which  you  re- 
proach our  priells.     God  has  no  need,  replied  Da- 
r.iel,  of  an  inhuman  facrince  to  pacify  his  venge- 
nnce,  but  he    would   countenance   the    rebellion    of 
fpirits  and   contradift  himfelf  fbould  he  pardon   the 
criminal  without    fhewing   his    abhorrence    of  the 
crime,  and  difplay  the  whole  extent  of  his  goodnefs 
without  afferting  the  prerogatives   of  his    holinefs. 
The    divine    Emanuel  will  leave  the  bofom  of  his 
Father,  and  remain  long  upon  earth  exiled  from  his 
prefence  ;  the   living  image  of  the  majefty  of  God 
will  take  on  him  the  form  of  a  fervant  ;  the  eternal 
V/oRD   will  become  a  mute  bab«,    a   man   of  for- 
rows,  and  acquainted  with   grief  j  the  brightnefs  of 
the  uncreated  light  will   fuffer  an  eclipfe  that  will 
terrify  the  Seraphim  and  Cherubim  ;   he   will    fhew 
by  his  annihilation  the  homage  that   is  due  to  the 
Eternal  ;  by  his  humiliation  the  injullice  of  our 
pride  ;   by  his  fufFerings  the   neceflity  of  our  expi- 
atory pains  j  and  laftly,  by  his  agony  and  the  inex- 
preliible  anguilh  which  our  iniquities  will  caufe  him, 
the  infinite   averfion   of  the  Most  High  to  the 
violation  of  order.     'Tis  by  this  means  that  he  will 
reconcile   the  jultice  of  God  with  his  mercy,  repair 
the  wrong  done  to  his  laws,   and   be  at  the  fam« 
time  both  a  facrifice  for  fm  and  a  model  of  all  vir- 
tue.    The  hiftory  of  his  conflidls  and  tiiumphs  will 
be  for  ever  recorded  in  the  regiflers  of  heaven,  and 
give  eternal  tefiimony  to  the  divine  Wifdom,  Good- 
nefs and  Juftice.     I  iee  from  far  that  day  which  will 
be  the  confolation  of  the  juft  and  the  joy  of  angels : 
All  the  heavenly  powers  will  be  prefent  at  this  myf- 
tery,  and  adore  it's  depth  ;  mortals  will  fee  nothing 
but  the  Hiell  and  the  outfide.     Thofe  Hebrews  who 
cxpeft  only  a  triumphant  Meffiah  will  not  compre- 
hend  this   firll  advent ;  the   pretenders  to  wifdom  in 
ail  nation?,  who  judge  only  by  appearances,    will 
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blafpheme  againft  what  they  underfland  not :  Nay, 
the  moft  juft  among  men  will  in  this  life  fee  only  as 
in  a  myftery  the  beauty,  extent  and  neceffity  of  that 
great  facrifice. 

The  Prince  of  Perfia  was  ftruck  by  this  difcourfe 
and   wavered  in  his  thoughts  ;  he  perceived    that 
all  the  difcoveries  made  by  Zoroafter,  Hermes,  Or- 
pheus and  Pythagoras  were  but  imperfe£l  traces  and 
chance  rays  of  the  tradition  from  Noah  :  In  Perfia, 
Egypt,  Greece  and  in  all  other  nations  he  had  found 
-only   obfcure,    uncertain   and  loofe   opinions  ;    but 
with  the  Hebrews  he  had  found  books,  prophecies 
and  miracles,  the  authority  of  which  was  inconCeft- 
ible.    Neverthelefs,  he  fa\y  the  truth  only  as  through 
a  cloud,  his  heart  was  not  yet  touched  ;  he  waited 
for  the  accomplifhment  of  Ifaiah's  predivflion.     Da^ 
niel  was  not  ignorant  of  the  flaftuation  of  his  mind, 
and  faid  to  him  :  O  Cyrus,  religion  is  not  a  fyllein 
of  philofophical  opinions,  nor  yet  a  hiftory  of  mira- 
cles, or  fupernatural  events,  but  a  fcience  that  di- 
lates  the    heart  and  fills  it  with  godlike   fentiments, 
a  fcience  which  God  reveals  only  to  pure  minds  ;  to 
know  the  fecrets  of  religion,  to  feel  it's  energy,  a 
fuperior  "power  to  man  muft  defcend  into  you,  be- 
come abfolute  mafter  of  you,  and  raviih.  you  from 
yourfelf :    Your  heart  will  tlien  feel   thofc   truth* 
which    your    underllanding    lias   now  but  a  fmall 
glimpfc  of.     The  time  for  this  is  not  yet  come,  but 
it  approaches  (b)  ;  until  that  happy  moment,  be  con- 
tent with  knowing    that  the  God  of  ifrael   loves 
you,    will   go  before  you,  and  will  accomplifh  liis 
"will  by  you  i  This  accomplifhment  will  be  an  invin- 
cible proof  of  the  truth  of  all  I  have  faid  to  you. 
Make  haile    to   verify  his   oracles,  and  return  with 
fpeed  into  Periia,  wliere  your  prefence  is  neceiHiry^ 


(k)  Fid.  7heedortt  dt  Jidt, 
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The  young  hero  foon  after  left  Babylon  ;  the 
year  following  Nabuchodonofor  died,  and  his  fiic- 
cefibrs  broke  the  alliance  Iworn  between  the  Afly- 
rians  and  Perfians.  Cyrus  fpcnt  twenty  whole  years 
in  war  with  the  Affyrians  and  their  allies :  The  fe- 
yeral  nations  of  the  Eait  ob(f:rving  his  moderation 
in  the  midlr  of  triumph?,  willingly  fubmitted  to  his 
empire,  and  the  conquells  made  by  his  humanity 
were  more  numerous  than  thofe  of  his  fword.  Be- 
ing ever  as  generous  as  invincible,  he  made  no  other 
uie  of  viclory  than  to  render  the  vanquifhed  happy, 
and  employed  his  power  only  to  make  juftice  flou- 
nfh  and  to  eilablifli  and  maintain  tlie  moft  excellent 
laws.  The  taking  of  Babylon  made  him  mailer  of 
all  the  EaiL  from  the  river  Indus  to  Greece,  and 
from  the  Cafpian  fea  to  the  extremities  of  Egypt, 
Seeing  then  the  entire  accomplifhment  of  Ifaiah's 
prediction,  his  heart  became  ajfFetfted  with  the 
truths  he  had  learned  from  Daniel ;  the  mifl:  before 
his  eyes  was  totally  difpelJed,  he  openly  avowed  the 
God  of  Ifrael,  and  releafed  the  Hebrews  from  their 
cc^ptivity  by  this  folemn  edi£l,  which  v/as  publifhed 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  his  vail  dominions. 
Thus  SAiTH  Cyrus,  King  of  Persia.  The 
Lord  God  of  heaven  hath  given  me  all  the 
kingdoms  of  the  earth,  and  he  hath  charg«- 
ed   me   to  build  him  a  house  at  jerusalem 

WHICH  IS  IN  JUDAH.  WhoEVER  AMONG  YOU  IS 
€F  HIS  PEOPLE,  HIS  GoD  EE  WITH  HIM:  AnD 
LET  HIM  GO  UP  TO  JERUSALEM  AND  BUILD  THE 
HOUSE    OF  THE   LoRD  GOD  OF  IsRAEL,   HE  ISTHl 

GOD. 
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Theology  and  Mythology 
Of  the   PAGANS. 

Y  firfl  defign  was  to  infert  fome  critical 
I  notes  in  the  margin  of  the  foregoing  book  ; 
but  as  the  attending  to  fuch  remarks  would 
have  diverted  the  reader's  mind  too  much  from  the 
principal  fubjcdl,  I  thought  it  better  to  digeft  tlien^ 
into  the  form  of  a  difcourfe,  which  I  divide  into  twQ 
parts.  In  the  «rfl  I  fhall  fhew,  that  the  mofl  cele- 
brated Philofophers  of  all  ages  and  all  countries  have 
had  the  notion  of  a  fupreme  Deity,  v/ho  produced 
the  world  by  his  Power,  and  governs  it  by  his  \vif- 
dom.  From  the  fecond  it  will  appear,  that  there 
are  traces  of  the  principal  doftrines  of  revealed  re- 
ligion, with  regard  to  the  three  Hates  of  the  world^ 
%o  be  found  in  the  Mythology  of  all  nations, 

P  A  R  T    I.  . 

Of  the  Theology  cf  ^he  PAGANS. 

TO  begin   with    the   Magi  or  Perf^an  Philofo- 
phers ;  According   to  the  teflimony  of  Hero- 
dotus (a),  the  ancient  Perfians  had  neither  fl^.tues,  nor 

(a)  [Jcrtd,  CHo,  lib.  i.  ^.  56.  Sea.  13T.  Edit.  Fravcof.  160?. 
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temples,  nor  altars :  ^  They  think  it  ridiculous  (fays 

*  this  author)  to  fancy,  tike  the  Greeks,  that  tht 
'  Gods  have  an  human  Ihape,  or  derive  their  ori- 
'  ginal  from  men.  They  choofe  the  higheft  moun- 
'  tains  for  the  place  of  their  facrifice  :  They  ufe 
'  neither  libations,  nor  mufick,  nor  hallowed  bread  ; 

*  but   when  any  one  has  a  mind  to   facrifice,    he 

*  leads  the  viftim  into  a  clean  place,    and  wearing 

*  a  wreath  of  myrtle  about  his  Tiara,  invokes  the 

*  God  to  whom  he  intends  to  offer  it.  The  prieft 
'  is  not  allowed  to  pray  for  his  own  private  good,. 
"  but  for  that  of  the  nation  in  general ;  each  par- 
'  ticular  member  finding  his  benefit  in  the  profperity 

*  of  the  wliole. 

Strabo   (b)  gives  the  fame  account  of  the  ancient 
Perfians.     <  They  neither  erefted  ftatues  nor  altars, 

*  fays  this  hiftorian  ;   they  lacrificed  in  a  clean  place 

*  and  upon   an  eminence,   where   they  offered   up 

*  a   vidim  crowned.     When  the  prieft  had   cut   it 

*  into  fmall  pieces,  every  one  took  his  (hare.  They 
'  left  no  portion  of  it  for  the  Deities,  faying,  that 
"  God  defires  nothing  but  the  foul  of  the  vidlim.* 
The  Orientals,  full  of  the  notion  of  tranfmigra- 
tion,  imagined,  that  the  viftim  was  animated  by  a 
criminal  foul,  whofe  expiatory  pains  were  completed 
by  the  facrifice. 

The  Perfians  indeed',  as  well  as  other  Pagans, 
worfhiped  the  fire,  die  fun,,  and  the  ftars :  But  we 
fhall  fee  that  they  confidered  them  only  as  vifible 
images  and  fymbols  of  a  fupreme  God,  whom  they 
believed  to  be  the  fovereign  Lord  of  nature.  Plu- 
tarch has  left  us,  in  his  treatife  of  Ifis  and  Ofiris,  a 
fragment  of  the  Theology  of  the  Magi.  This  phi- 
lofophical  hiftorian  aiTures  us,  that  they  called  the 
CTeat  God,  Oromazes,  or  the  Principle  of  light, 
tiiat  produced   every   thing,     aad  worketh  all  ij\ 

(b)  Strah  lib,  15.  f>  73a.  Edit,  Parit,  16^20. 
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all  (c).  They  admitted  however  another  God,  but 
of  an  inferior  nature  and  order,  whom  they  called 
(d)  My  thras  or  the  Middle  God.  They  fpeak  of  him 
fometimes  as  a  Being  co-eternal  with  the  fupreme 
Divinity,  and  at  other  times  as  the  firll  production 
of  his  power  (e). 

The  fineft  definition  we  have  of  the  Deity  among 
all  the  writings  of  the  ancients,  is  that  of  Zoroafter. 
It  has  been  tranfmitted  down  to  us  by  Eufebius  in 
his  Prteparatio  E<vangelica  :  an  author  fo  far  from 
being  over  favourable  to  the  Pagans,  that  he  makes 
it  his  bufmefs  continually  to  expofe  and  degrade 
thtjir  philofopliy.  And  yet  he  fays,  that  he  had 
read  thefe  exprefs  words  in  a  book  of  Zoroafter  that 
was  extant  in  his  time,  and  known  by  the  title  of» 
The  facred  coUeftion  of  Perfian  monuments. 

*  ( f )  God  is  the  firft  of  all  incorruptible  Beings,  e» 

*  ternal  and  unbegotten  :    He  is  not   compounded 

*  of  parts:  There  is  nothing  equal  to  him,  or  like 

*  him.     He  is  the  author  of  all  good,    and  entirely 

*  difinterefted  ;  the  moft   excellent  of  all  excellent 

*  beings,    and  the  wifeft  of  all  intelligent  natures  ;. 

*  the  father  of  equity,    the  parent  of  good  laws^ 

*  felf-inftrufted,    felf-fufficient,    and   the  firfl:  former 

*  of  nature.' 

The  modern  writers  among  the  Arabians  and" 
Perfians,  who  have  preferved  to  us  what  remains  of 
the  ancient  dodrine  of  Zoroafter  among  the  Gue- 
bri  or  worftiippers  of  fire,  maintain,  that  the  firft. 
Magi  admitted  only  one  eternal  Principle  of  all 
things,  Abulfeda,  cited  by  the  famous  Dr.  Pocock, 
fays,  that  according  to  tlie  primitive  dodlrine  of  the 
Perfians  (g),  *  God  was  prior  to  both  light  and  dark- 

(c)  Flut.^  del  fid.  £f  0-fr.  Edit.  Parit.     1624,  p,  370, 

(d)  Mtalrnc  Qt6(. 

(e)  See  Cudzvortb^t  Intel!.  Syjlenu,p.  2S8. 

(f)  Eufeb.  Prap.  E-vang.  fib.  1.  p.  42,  Edit,    Parity 
(gj  P(H6tk  Specim,  Hiji»  ^ab,  p,  146, 
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*  nefs,  and  had  exifled  from  all  eternity  in  an  adora* 

*  ble  folitude,  without  any  companion  or  rival.*" 
Sariflhani,  quoted  by  Dr.  Hyde,  fays,  *  That  the 
*•  firll  Magi  (b)  did  not  look  upon  the  good  and  evil 

•  principles  as  co-eternal ;   they  thought  that  light 

•  was    indeed  eternal,    but  that  darknefs  was  pro- 

*  duced  in  time  by  the  difloyalty  of  Ahriman,  chief 

•  of  the  Genii.' 

M.  Bayle  affirms  in  his  diflionary,  that  the  anci- 
ent Perfians  were  all  Manicheans  ;  but  however  he 
came  to  entertain  this  notion,  he  muft  certainly  have 
given  it  up,  if  he  had  confulted  the  original  authors : 
a  method  which  that  famous  critick  did  not  always 
take.  He  had  a  genius  capable  of  going  to  the  bot- 
tom of  any  fubjeCl  whatever ;  but  he  wrote  fome- 
times  in  a  hurry,  and  treated  fuperficially  the  graveft 
and  moii  important  fubjefls.  Belides,  there  is  no 
clearing  him  from  the  charge  of  loving  too  much 
the  difmal  obfcurity  of  fcepticifm  ;  he  is  ever  upon 
his  guard  againft  all  fatisfadory  ideas  in  religion  ;  h© 
Ihews  with  art  and  fubtlety  all  the  dark  fides  of  a 
queftion,  but  he  very  rarely  reprefents  it  in  that 
point  of  light  which  {hines  with  evidence.  What 
encomiums  would  he  not  have  merited,  had  he  em- 
ployed his  admirable  talents  more  for  the  benefit  of 
mankind  ? 

Such  was  the  Theology  of  the  ancient  Perfians, 
which  in  the  foregoing  work  I  have  put  in.  the 
mouth  of  Zoroafter ;  and  the  Egyptians  had  much 
the  fame  principles.  There  is  nothing  more  abfurd 
than  the  notion  generally  given  us  of  their  Theo- 
logy ;  nor  is  any  thing  more  improbable  than  the 
allegorical  lenfe  which  certain  authors  fancy  they 
have  difcovered  in  their  hiercglyphicks.  On  one 
hand,  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  human  nature  could 

(b)  Hyde  Relig,  Ant,  Perjar*  cap,  9,  pag>  161,  ©*  top.  2a, 
ft  290, 
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ever  fink  (o  low  as  to  adore  infeds,  reptiles  and 
plants  (which  they  fee  produced,  growing  and  dy- 
ing every  day)  without  afcribing  certain  divine  ver- 
tues    to  them,    or   confidering   them  as  fymbols  of 
fome  invifible  Pov/er.     In   the  moft  barbarous  coun- 
tries we  llill  find  fome  knowledge  of  a  fuperior  Be- 
ing, which  is  the  objed:  of  the  hope  and  fear  of  the 
mort  ftupid  favages.     But  though  we  fliould  f  ippofe 
there  are  fome   nations   in   the  world  fjnk  into  fo 
grofs  an  ignorance  as  to  have  no  notion  cf  a  Deity, 
yet  it  is  certain   that  Egypt  cannot  be  charged  with 
fuch  a  degree  of  lla[>idity.     All  hiftorians,  as  well 
facred  as  profane,  agree  in  fpeaking  of  this  people 
as  the  wifell  of  all  nations ;   and  one  of  the   enco- 
miums that  the  holy  Spirit  gives  to  iVIofes,  is,  that 
he  was  learned  in  all  tiie  wifdom  of  the  Egyptians. 
Would  the  Holy  Gholl  ever  have  fpoken  in  fach  a 
manner  of  a  nation  fo  fenfeleis  as  to  worfhip  onions, 
crocodiles,  and  the  moft  defpicnble  reptiles  ?    On  the 
other  hand,  there    are    certain  modern  writers  who 
exalt  tlie  Theology  of  the  Egyptians  too  higa,  and 
fancy  that  they  find  in    their   hieroglyphicks  all  the 
myfterics  of  the   Chriilian   religion.     After  tlie  de- 
luge, Noah  doubtlefo   would  not  leave  his  children 
ignprant  of  the  great  principles    of  religion,   with 
regard  to  the  three  flates  of  mankind  ;  and  that  tra- 
dition might  have  been   fpread  from  gener?tion  to 
generation    over  all  the  nations  of  the  world  :    But 
we  fhould  not  infer  from  thence,   that  the  Heathens 
had  as  clear  notions   of  the  divine  Nature   and    the 
MefTias,  as  the   Jews  had  thenifclves.     Such  a  fap- 
pofition,     far    from   doing   honour    to   Holy  Writ, 
would  only  derogate    from  it's  dignity.      I  ihall  en- 
deavour to  keep  the  jufl  medium  between  tiiefe  two 
extremes, 

Plutarch,  in  his  treatife  of  Ifis  and  Ofms^  tells  us  (i) 

(i)  Plut.  de  Jfid,  &  Ofir,  f,yf^^ 

thai 
2^ 
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that  the  Theology  of  the  Egyptians  had  two  meaa-^ 
ings  ;  the  one  holy  and  fymbolical,  the  other  vul- 
gar and  literal  j  and  confequently  that  the  figures  of 
anipials  which  they  had  in  their  temples,  and  which  ^ 
they   feemed  to  adore,    were  only  fo  many  hiero- 
glyphicks   to  reprefent  the  divine  attributes.     Pur- 
fuant  to  this  dillindion,  he  fays,  that  Oliris  figniiies 
the  aftive  Principle,  or  the  moll  holy  Being  (k) ;  Ifis 
^  the  Wifdom  or   Rule  of  his  operation ;    Orus  the 
*  firll  produdion  of    his  Power,    the  model  or  plaa 
by  which  he  produced  every  thing,  or  the  archetype 
of  the  world.     We  Ihall  fee  hereafter  whether  it  be 
reafonable  to  think,  that  the  Pagans  had   ever  any 
knowledge   of  a   trinity  of  diftind  perfons   in   the 
indivifible  unity  of  the  divine  Nature.     Thus  much 
at  leaft  is  plain,  that  the  Chaldeans  and  Egyptians 
believed  all  the  attributes  of  the  Deity  might  be  re- 
duced to  three,    Power,    Underllanding  and  Love, 
In  reality,  whenever  we  difengage  ourfelves  from 
matter,  impofe  filence   on   the  fenfes  and  imagina- 
tion, and  raife  our  thoughts  to  the  contemplation  of 
the  infinitely  infinite  Being,  we  find  that   the  eter- 
nal ElTence  prefents   itfelf  to   our  mind  under  the 
three   forms    of    Power,    Wifdom   and   Goodnefs* 
Thefc  three  attributes  comprehend   the  totality  of 
his  nature,  and  whatever  we  can  conceive  of  him. 
Not  to  fpeak  therefore  of  the  primitive   traditions,, 
which   might  polfibly  be  the  fource  of  thefe   three 
ideas  concerning   the  divine  Nature,  it  is  nothing 
extraordinary,  if  the  Egyptians  and  Orientals,  who 
had    very    refining    raetaphyfical    heads,  fhould  o^ 
themfelves  have  difcovered  them.     The  Greeks,  and 
Romans  were  fonder  of  the  fcienees  which  depend 
on  fenfe  and  imagination  i  and  for  this  reafon  we 
£nd  their  Mythology  feldom  turns  upon  any  thing 
but  the  external  operations  of  the  Deity  in  the  pra- 

(k)  /W<f.^373,  374,  375, 

ductioittj 
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dudions  of  nature,  whereas  that  of  the  former 
chiefly  regards  his  internal  operations  and  attri- 
butes. 

By  the  help  of  thefe  principles  the  Theology  of 
the  Pagans  may  be  reduced  to  three  principal  Divi- 
nities, without  doing  violence  to  original  authors, 
and  without  racking  one''s  brain  to  digelt  their  ideas, 
which  are  often  very  confufed,  into  an  intelligible 
fyftem.  They  univerfally  acknowledged  one  fu- 
preme  God,  whom  they  confidcred  as  the  fource 
of  the  Divinity,  and  the  author  of  all  beings  ;  a 
Goddefs  his  wife,  daughter,  or  filler,  wliom  they 
reprefcnted  fometimes  as  the  principle  of  the  divine 
Fecundity,  at  other  times  as  an  emanation  from  his 
Wifdom,  and  often  as  the  companion  and  fubjed  of 
his  operations ;  and  laftly,  a  fubordinate  God,  the 
fon  and  viceroy  of  the  Supreme.  And  thus  we  find 
among  the  Perfians  the  great  Oromazes,  the  God- 
defs Mythra,  and  the  God  Mythras ;  among  the 
Egyptians  Ofiris,  Ifis  and  Orus  5  among  the  Greeks 
Jupiter^  Minerva  and  Apollo. 

In  proportion  as  men  departed  from  their  primi- 
tive fimplicity,  and  as  imagination  took  the  place  of 
reafon,  the  Poets  multiplied  the  names  and  images 
of  thefe  Gods,  and  the  three  fuperior  Divinities 
were  lofl  in  a  crowd  of  inferior  Deities.  It  is  nc- 
verthelefs  certain,  that  the  (i)  Philofophers  always 
prefer ved  thofe  three  capital  ideas.  Socrates,  Plato, 
Pythagoras,  Porphyry,  Jamblichus,  Plutarch,  Ma- 
crobius,  and  all  the  philofophical  writers  whofe 
works  have  been  tranfmitted  to  us,  and  who  fpeak 
of  the  Gods  of  Egypt  and  Greece,  affure  us  that 
Ptha,  Amoun,  Ofiris,  Apis,  Serapis  and  Anubis  are 
the  fame  ;  that  Mars,  Mercury,  Apollo,  Hercules, 
and  Jupiter  the  Condudor,  arc  alfo  the  fame ;  that 

(1)  See  Huet.  Dem.  E'vang.  Jamhl.  dt  Myft.  Egypt.  p.  150, 
flut.  Ifii  and  Ofir,  p.  327,  Macrob,  lib,  I,  Saturn,  Cudiv,  In^ 
ttll,  Syjiem,  from  page  484  to  494, 

Cybele^ 
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Cybele,  Venus  Urania,  Juno,  Mmerva,  Phebe  and 
Proferpine  are  in  like  manner  one  and  the  fame. 
Whence  we  may  fairly  conclude,  without  falling 
into  chimerical  conjc6lurc3,  that  Oromaze&,  Ofiris; 
Ccelus,  Saturn  and  Jupiter  Olympius  are  dilTerent 
names  to  exprefs  t])e  one  fupreme  God  ;  that  My- 
thra,  Ins,  Cybele,  Urania,  Juno  and  Minerva  de- 
note the  different  attributes  of  the  fr.me  Cioddeis  ; 
and  lallly,  thit  IVIythras,  Orus,  Mercury,  Apollo, 
Hercules,  and  Jupiter  the  Conductor,  are  the  fe- 
vera!  titles  of  the  niiddb  God,  univerfally  acknovv- 
ledged  by  the  Pagans. 

I  know  that  the  modern  Materialiils  have  endea- 
voured to  reduce  ail  the  Pagan  Divinities  to  one 
God  and  one  Goddefs,  which,  according  to  them, 
exprefs  only  the  two  principles  of  nature,  whereof 
one  is  adtive,  or  the  infinite  force,  the  caufe  of  all 
the  motions  we  behold  in  the  univerfe ;  the  other 
palTive,  or  the  eternal  matter,  which  is  the  fubie<Sl 
of  all  the  forms  produced  by  that  moving  force : 
This  idea  is  by  far  pollerior  to  that  of  the  Orientals, 
Egyptians  and  firll  Greeks,  concerning  the  three 
forms  of  the  Divinity.  It  was  neither  received  nor 
known,  in  the  fenfe  of  the  Materialifts,  but  by  the 
difciples  of  Epicurus,  as  we  fhall  fee  hereafter. 

This  diftinclion  of  the  Gods  into  three  clafles, 
and  that  of  the  world  into  three  Hates,  may  be  of 
great  fervice  to  clear  up  the  confufion  of  the  anci- 
ent Mythologies.  I  will  venture  to  fay,  that  nei- 
ther Scaliger,  nor  Bochart,  nor  Graevius,  nor  Gro^ 
novius,  nor  M.  Huet,  could  fuccced  in  this  er.ter- 
prife,  becaufe  they  were  men  of  more  learning  than 
philofophy.  Grammarians,  Criticks,  and  thoie  per- 
fons  of  lirong  memories,  who  employ  themfelves 
wholly  in  the  ftudy  of  words  and  fadls,  are  rarely 
remarkable  for  a  nice  examination  of  principles,  and 
are  not  always  capable  of  entring  into  the  fenfe  of 
Uie  Philofophcrs,    or  diftinguiihing   the   fubtilty  of 

their 
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their  ideas.  I  confefs  indeed,  that  it  is  dangerous 
to  be  too  much  attached  to  fyllems,  but  yet  without 
a  fyltematical  genius  it  is  impoffible  to  carry  the  fci" 
ences  to  any  great  perfedion. 

To  return  to  Plutarch.  He  concludes  tiis  trea- 
tife  of  Ms  and  Ofiris  in  tliis  manner  (m)  :  *  As  Ke  who 
reads  the  works  of  Plato  may  be  faid  to  read  Plato, 
and  he  who  adls  the  comedy  of  Menander  may  be 
faid  to  a6l  Menander  ;  fo  the  ancients  gave  the 
name  of  Gods  to  the  various  produftions  of  the 
Deity.'  Plutarch  had  faid  a  little  before,  «  That 
care  ihould  be  taken  not  to  transform,  dilTolve 
and  fcatter  the  divine  Nature  into  river-s,  v/inds, 
vegetables,  or  bodily  forms  and  motions.  This 
would  be  as  ridiculous  as  to  imagine,  that  the  fails, 
the  cables,  tlie  rigging  and  the  anchor  are  the  pi- 
lot ;  or  that  the  thread,  the  woof,  and  fhuttle  are 
the  weaver.  Sucli  fenfelcfs  notions  are  an  indig- 
nity to  the  heavenly  powers,  v/hom  they  blaf- 
pheme  whilft  they  give  the  name  of  Gods  to  be- 
ings of  ^n  infenfible,  inanimate  and  corruptible 
nature.*  *  Nothing,  as  he  goes  on,  that  is  with- 
out a  foul,  nothing  that  is  material  and  to  be  per- 
ceived by  our  fenfes,  can  be  God.  Nor  yet  muft 
we  imagine  that  there  are  different  Gods,  accord- 
ing to  the  different  countries  of  Greeks  and  Bar- 
barians, Northern  and  Southern  people.  As  the 
fun  is  common  to  all  the  world,  though  called  by 
different  names  in  different  places  ;  fo  there  is  but 
one  fole  fupreme  Mind  or  Reafon,  and  one  and 
the  fame  Providence  that  governs  the  world,  though 
he  is  worfliiped  under  different  names,  and  has 
appointed  fome  inferior  powers  for  his  minifters.' 
Such,  according  to  Plutarch,  was  the  doctrine  of 
the  firil  Egyptians  with  regard  to  the  divine  Na* 
ture. 

<m)  Pa^e  377,  and  37S. 

Origea 
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Origen,  who  was  contemporary  with  Plutarch, 
follows  the  fame  principles  in  his  book  againll  Cel- 
fus,  a  Pagan  Philofopher,  who  pretended  to  under- 
ftand  Chriitianity,  becaufe  he  underflood  fome  ceremo- 
nies of  that  religion,  though,  he  had  never  entered 
into  the  fpirit  of  it.  Now  Origen  exprefles  himfelf 
in  this  manner  :  *  (n)  The  Egyptian  Phiiofophers  have 

*  fublime  notions  with  regard  to  the  divine  Nature, 

*  which  they  keep  fetret,   and  never  difcover  to  the 

*  people  but  under  a  vail  of  fables  and  allegories. 

*  Celfus  is  like  a  man  who  has  travelled  into  that 

*  country  j  and  though  he  has  converfed  with  none 

*  but  the  ignorant  vulgar,  yet  taker  it  into  his  head, 

*  that  he  underftands  the  Egyptirai  religion.     All  the 

*  Eallern  nations,  the  Perfians,  the  Indians,  the  Sy- 

*  rians  conceal  fecret  myfteries  under  their  religious 

*  fables.     The  wife  men  of  all  thofe  religions  fee 

*  into   the  fenfe   and  true  meaning  of  them,  whilll 

*  the  vulgar  go  no  farther  than  the  exterior  fymbol, 

*  and  fee  only  the  bark  that  covers  them.' 

Let  us  next  hear  the  teftimony  of  Jamblicus,  who 
had  ftudied  the  religion  of  the  Egyptians,  and  under- 
flood it  throughly.  He  lived  in  the  beginning  of 
the  third  century,  and  was  a  difciple  of  the  famous 
Porphyry.  As  both  St.  Clement  (o)  and  St.  Cyril  of 
Alexandria  (p)  affure  us,  there  were  at  that  time  a  great 
many  Egyptian  books  extant,  which  have  been  fmce 
loft  :  Several  of  thefe  were  highly  refp^fted  for  their 
antiquity,  and  afcribed  to  Hermes  Trifmegiftus,  or 
one  of  his  firft  difciples.  Jamblichus  had  read  thefe 
books,  which  had  been  tranflated  by  the  Greeks  ; 
and  this  is  the  account  that  he  gives  of  tlie  Theology 
which  they  taught.     *  According  to  the  Egyptians, 

*  Eidon,  or  the  firft  God,  exifted  in  his  folitary  unity 

*  before  all  Beings  (q) .  He  is  the  fountain  and  original 

(n)   Orig.  contra  Celf.  lib.  t.  />.  1 1.  (0)  Strom.  I.  6.  p.  I33. 

(p)  Cortra  Julian.' lib.  I.  («])  Jambl.  di Myjl,  Egyf. 

Ed.  Lvgd.  15.52,  153,  i54«  . 

or 
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*  of  every  thing  that  either  has  underflanding  or  is 

*  to  be  underitood .     He  is  the  firft  principle  of  all 

*  things,    felf-fufficient,    incomprehenfible,  and   the 

*  father  of  all  eiTences.'  Hermes  fays  likewife,  *  That 

*  this   fupreme  God  has  conftituted  another   God, 

*  called  Emeph,  to  be  head  over  all  fpirits,  vi^hether 

*  ethereal,  empyrean,  or  celeftial  ;  and  that  this  fe- 
'  cond  God,  whom  he  lliles  the  guide,  is  a  wifdom 

*  that  transforms  and  converts  into  itfelf  all  fpiritual 

*  Beings.     He  makes  nothing  fuperior  to  this  God- 

*  Guide,  but   only  the  firll  Intelligent,  and  firfl:  In- 

*  telligible,  who  ought  to  be  adored  in  filence.'  He 
adds,  «  That  the  Spirit  which  produceth  all  things 

*  has  different  names,  according  to  his  different  pro- 

*  perties  and  operations  j  that  he  is  called  in  the  E- 

*  gyptian  language  Amoun,  as  he  is  wife  ;  Ptha,  as 

*  he  is  the  life  of  all  things ;  and  Ofiris,  as  he  is  the 

*  author  of  all  good.'  Thus,  according  to  Jambli- 
chus,  it  is  evident  that  the  Egyptians  admitted  only 
one  Principle,  and  a  middle  God,  like  the  MythrSiS 
of  the  Perfians. 

The  notion  of  a  fpirit  conftituted  by  the  fupreme 
God,  to  be  the  head  and  guide  of  all  fpirits,  is  \tiy 
ancient.  The  Hebrew  Dodors  believed  that  the 
foul  of  the  Meillas  was  created  from  the  beginning  of 
the  world,  and  appointed  to  prefide  over  all  the  or- 
ders of  Intelligences.  This  opinion  was  founded  oa 
a  notion,  that  finite  natures  cannot  inceffintly  con- 
template the  brightnefs  and  glories  of  the  divine  Ef- 
fence  j  and  muft  neceffarily  fometimes  turn  off  their 
view,  and  adore  the  Creator  in  his  works  ;  that  at 
fuch  times  there  muft  be  an  Head  to  lead  fpirits 
through  all  the  regions  of  Immenfity,  and  fhew  them 
all  it's  beauties  and  wonders. 

To  have  a  more  perfeft  knowledge  of  the  Theo- 
logy of  the  Orientals  and  Egyptians,  it  may  not  be 
improper  to  examine  that  of  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
HU{is,  which  h  derived  originally  from  it.    The  Phi- 

lofophers 
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lofophers  of  Greece  went  to  lludy  wifdom  in  Afia 
and  Egypt.  Thales,  Pythagoras,  Plato,  drew  the 
beft  of  their  knowledge  from  thence.  The  tmcea 
of  the  oriental  tradition  are  now  indeed  in  a  manner 
worn  out  ;  but  as  there  are  feveral  monuments  of  the 
Theology  of  the  Greeks  Hill  preferved,  we  may 
judge  of  the  mafters  by  their  difciples. 

We  muil  however  diflinguifh  between  the  Gods 
of  tlie  Poets  and  thofe  of  the  Philofophers.  Poetry 
deifies  all  the  various  parts  of  nature,  and  gives  fpirit 
to  bodies,  as  well  as  body  to  fpirits :  It  expreiTes  the 
operations  and  properties  of  matter  by  the  adlions 
and  palTions  of  fuch  invifible  powers,  as  the  Pagans 
fuppofed  to  be  dire6lors  of  all  the  motions  and  events 
that  we  fee  in  the  univerfe.  The  Poets  pafs  in  a 
moment  fi-om  allegory  to  the  literal  fenfe,  and  from 
the  literal  fenfe  to  allegory  ;  from  real  Gods  to  fabu- 
lous Deities ;  and  this  occafions  that  jumble  of  their 
images,  that  abfurdity  in  their  fiilions,  and  that  in- 
decorum in  their  expreffions,  which  are  fo  jullly 
condemned  by  the  Philofophers.  NotVv'ithilanding 
this  multiplication  of  inferior  Deities,  thefc  Poets 
however  acknowledged,  that  there  was  but  one  only" 
fupreme  God.  This  will  appear  from  the  very  an- 
cient traditions  which  we  ftill  have  of  the  philofophy 
of  Orpheus.  I  am  far  from  thinking  that  Orpheu* 
was  the  author  of  thofe  works  which  go  under  his 
name  :  I  believe  with  the  famous  Grotius,  that  thofe 
books  were  wrote  by  the  Pythagoreans,  who  profefi- 
ed  themfelves  difciples  of  Orpheus :  But  whoever 
were  the  authors  of  thefe  writings,  it  is  certain  that 
they  are  older  than  Herodotus  and  Plato,  and  were 
in  great  efteem  among  the  Heathens ;  fo  that  by  the 
fragments  of  them  Itill  preferved,  we'  may  form  a 
judgment  of  the  ancient  Theology  of  the  Greeks.  I 
fhall  begin  with  the  abridgment  which  Timotheus 
the  Cofmographer  gives  us  of  the  doctrine  of  Or- 
pheus. 
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pheus.     This  abridgment  is  preferved  in  Suidas  (r), 
Cedrenus  (s)  and  Eufebius. 

*  There  is  one  unknown  Being  exalted  above  and 

*  prior  to  all  beings,   the  author  of  all  things,   even 

*  of  the  ZEther,  and  of  every  thing  that  is  below  the 

*  asther :  This  exalted  Being  is  Life,  Light  and  Wif- 

*  dom  ;    which  three  names  exprefs  only  one  and  the 

*  fame  Power,  which   drew  all  beings,   vifible  and 

*  invifible,  out  of  nothing.'  It  appears  by  this  paf- 
{iige,  that  the  dodrine  of  the  creation,  (or  the  pro- 
dudion  of  fubftances)  and  that  of  the  three  forms  of 
the  Divinity  were  not  unknown  to  the  heathen  Phi-* 
lofophers :  We  fhall  foon  find  them  in  Plato. 

Proclus  has  tranfmittcd  down  to  us  this  extraordi- 
nary pafTage  of  the  Theology  of  Orpheus  (i).    *  The 

*  univerfe  was  produced  by  Jupiter,  the  empyraeum, 

*  the  deep  Tartarus,  the  earth,  and  the  ocean,  the 
'  immortal  Gods  and  Goddefies ;  all  that  is,   all  that 

*  has  been,   and  all  that  fliall  be,  was  contained  ori- 

*  ginally  in  the  fruitful  bofom  of  Jupiter.     Jupiter 

*  is  the  firil  and  the  laft,  the  beginning  and  the  end. 

*  All  beings  derive  their  origin  from    him.     He  is 

*  the  primitive  Father  and  the  immortal  Virgin.    He 

*  is  the   Life,    the   Caufe,   and   the   Energy  of  all 

*  things.  There  is  but  one  only  Power,  one  only 
'  God,  and  one  fole  univerfal  King  of  all.'  This 
paflage  feems  to  infmuate,  that  the  univerfe  is  a 
fubilantial  emanation  from  the  divine  EiTence,  and 
not  a  mere  effeft  of  his  Power ;  however,  this  grofs 
error  is  no  proof  of  Atheifm  in  him  who  maintains  it,, 
as  we  fhall  fee  hereafter. 

I  fliall  conclude  the  Theology  of  Orpheus  with  a 
famous  pafTage  of  the  author  of  the  Argonautica,  who 
is  looked  upon  to  be  a  difciple  of  his  (u).     *  We  will 

*  fmg  firfl  an  hynin  upon  the  ancient  chaos ;  jiow  the 

(r)   Suidas  de  Orph.  p.  3:^0.  (s)  Cedrenuf,  />.  47. 

(t)   Proclui  de  Tiwao,  ^,95.  (u)  Argon,  apudStepb.p.  7 1. 

Sdit,  Fuggtr,  An,  1566. 

•  heavens. 
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*  heavens,    the  fea,    and  the  earth  were  formed  out 

*  of  it.     We  will  fing   likewife   that  eternal,  wife, 

*  and  felf-perfe6l  love,  which  reduced  this  chaos  in- 
<  to  order  (w).  It  is  clear  enough  from  the  dodrine 
of  the  theogony  or  birth  of  the  Gods,  that  the  an- 
cient Poets  afcribed  all  to  a  firft  Being,  who  difen* 
tangled  the  chaos.  And  it  is  for  this  reafon  that 
Ovid  thus  exprefles  himfelf  in  the  firft  book  of  his 
Metamorphofes  (x).  '  Before  there  was  a  fea  and  an 
'  earth,    before  there  was  any  heaven  to  cover  the 

*  world,    univerfal  nature  was   but   one   indigefted 

*  fluggilh  mafs,    called  a  chaos.     The  feeds  of  all 

*  things  jumbled   together  were  in  a  perpetual  dif- 

*  cord,  till  a  beneficent  Deity  put  an  end  to  the  dif- 

*  fcrence.*     Words  which  (hew  plainly  that  the  La- 
tin Poet,  who  followed  the  Greek  tradition,    makes 
a  diftindion  between  the  chaos,    and  God,  who  by 
his  Wifdom  brought  it  out  of  confufion  into  order. 
I  ought  however  in  this  place  to  obferve,    that  the 
Greek  and  Roman  Mythology,   in  relation  to  the 
chaos,    is  much  more   imperfe*^   than  that   of  the 
Orientals  and  Egyptians,  who  tell  us,  that  there  was 
an  happy  and  perfed  ftate  of  the  world  prior  to  the 
chaos :  that  the  good  Principle  could  never  produce 
any  thing  evil ;  that  his  firfl  work  could  not  be  con- 
fufion and  diforder  ;    and  in  a  word,    that  phyfical 
evil  is  nothing  elfe  but  a  confequence  of  moral  evil. 
It  was  the  imagination  of  the  Greek  Poets  that  firft 
brought  forth  the  monftrous  Manichean  dodiine  of 
two  co-eternal   principles  j    a  fupreme  Intelligence 
and  a  blind  matter  ;  light  and  darknefs ;  an  indigeft- 
ed chaos,  and  a  Deity  to  reduce  it  into  order. 

Let  any  one  read  Homer  and  Virgil  with  a  proper 
attention,  and  he  will  fee,  that  notwithftanding  the 
^ild  flights  of  their  imagination,   and   the  indecent 

(vf)  r^r.  4.2J.  Upig-^uTA'Tov  ri,  KM  JliCrCTt}Jl  ir^fAWTt9''l£.f)U7K» 

{%)  Ovid,  Metam,  i.  i. /.  i. 

alle-^ 
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allegories  by  which  they  fometimes  diHionour  the 
Divine  Nature,  the  marvelous  which  runs  through 
tlieir  fable  is  founded  upon  thefe  three  principles. 
I.  That  there  is  one  fupreme  God,  whom  they 
every  where  call  the  Father,  and  the  fovcreign  Lord 
of  Gods  and  men,  the  Archited  of  tlie  world,  the 
Prince  and  Governor  of  the  univerfe,  the  firil:  God, 
and  the  great  God.  2.  That  univerfal  Nature  is  full 
of  fubordinate  fpirits,  who  are  the  miniHers  of  that 
fupreme  God.  3.  That  good  and  evil,  virtue  and 
vice,  knowledge  and  error,  arife  from  the  different 
influence  and  infpiration  of  the  good  and  evil  Genii, 
who  dwell  in  the  air,  the  fea,  the  earth,  and  the 
heavens. 

The  tragick  and  lyrick  Poets  cxprefs  thcmfelves 
after  the  fame  manner  as  the  epick  Poets.  Euripides 
exprefly  acknowledges  the  dependence  of  all  beings 
upon  one  fole  Principle.     *  O  Father,  and  King  of 

*  Gods   and  men !  fays  he,  why   do  wc  niiferable 

*  mortals  fancy  that  we  know  any  thing,  or  can  do 
'  any  thing  ?  Our  fate  depends  upon  thy  will  (y).' 

Sophocles  reprefents  the  Deity  to  us  as  a  fovereign 
Litelligence,  which  is  truth,  wifdom,  and  the  eter- 
nal law  of  all  fpirits  (z).  'Tis  not,  fays  he,  to  any 
mortal  nature  that  laws  ov/e  their  origin ;  tlicy 
come  from  above;  they  come  down  from  heaven  it - 
felf  i  Jupiter  Olympius  is  alone  the  father  of  them. 

Plautus  introduceth  an  inferior  Deity  Ipeaking  in 
this  manner  (a)  :  *  I  am  a  citizen  of  the  celefiial  city, 

*  of  which  Jupiter,  the  Father  of  Gods  ar^d  men,  is . 

*  the  head.     He  commands   the  nations,   and  fends 

*  us  over  all  kingdoms,  to  take  an  account  of  the 
'  conduifl  and  adlions,  the  piety  and  virtue  o£  men. 

*  In  vain  do  mortals  cndea\'0ur  to  bribe  him  vvitli 

(y)   Eurifi,  Supf>rrc.  A^ ,  3.  vtr,  734,  ^c.  Edit.  Cant, 
(z)  In  Oedi/>.  Tyras,  (aj  Phut,  Rudtvs, 
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<^  their  oblations  and  facrifices.    They  lofe  their  pains, 

*  for  he  abhors  the  worfliip  of  the  impious. 

«  O  Mufe,  fays  Horace,  purfuant  to  the  cuftom 
«  of  our  ancellors,  celebrate  iirft  the  great  Jove,  who 
«  rules  over  Gods  and  men,  the  earth,  the  feas,  and 

*  the  whole  univerfe  :  There  is  nothing  greater  than 

*  he,  nothing   that  is  like,  nothing  that  is  equal  to 
«  him  (b)  ! 

I  lliall  conclude  my  quotations  out  of  the  Poets 
witha  furprifmg  paffage  of  Lucan.  WhenCato,  af- 
ter croiTmg  the  deferts  of  Lybia,  arrives  at  the  tem- 
}5le  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  Labienus  is  for  perfuading 
him  to  confult  the  Oracle.  Upon  which  occafion 
the  Poet  puts  this  anfwer  in  the  mouth  of  that  phi- 
lofophical  hero,  *.  (c)  Why  do  you,  Labienus,  pro- 

*  pofe  to  me  to  afk  the  Oracle  whether  we  fhould 

*  choofe  to  die  in  a  ftate  of  freedom  with  our  fwords 

*  in  our  hands,    rather  than  fee  tyranny  enflave  our 

*  country  }   Whether  this  mortal  life  be  only  a  re- 

*  mora  to  a  more  lafting   one  ?  Whether  violence 

*  can  hurt  a  good  man  ?  Whether  virtue  does  not 

*  make  us  fuperior  to  misfortunes  ?  And  whether 
'  true  glory  depends  upon  fuccefs  ?  We  know  thefe 

*  things  already,  and  the  Oracle  cannot  give  us  clearer 

*  anfwers  than  what  God  makes  us  feel  every  mo- 
«  mcnt  in  the  bottom  of  our  heart.  We  are  all  united 

*  to  the  Deitv.     He  has  no  need  of  words  to  convey 

*  his  meaning  to  us ;  and  he  told  us  at  our  birth  eve- 
'  ry  thing  that  we  have  occafion  to  know.  He  hath 
'  cot  chofen  the  parched  flmds  of  Lybia  to  bury 
<  truth  in  thofe  deferts,  that  it  might  be  underftood 
'  only  by  a  fmall  number.     He  makes  himfelf  known 

*  to  all  the  world,  he  fills  all  places,  the  earth,  thefea, 

*  the  air,   the  heavens ;  he  makes  his  particular  abode 

*  in  the  foul  of  the  juft  :  Why  then  Ihould  we  feek 

*  him  elfewhere  r'  In  the  foregoing  paffagc  I  have 

(fc)  £^  I.  Odf  J2>  (c)  Lucart,  lib.  9.  'ver.  566. 

omft'^ 
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•mltted  this  expreffion,  Jupiter  eji  quodcunq-ie  av- 
dei  ;  not  only  becaufe  in  fome  manufcripts  we  read 
Jupiter  ejl  quocur.que  'vides,  but  alio  becaule  the 
Poet  by  the  word  quodcunque  confounds  the  vilVble 
world  with  the  ethereal  matter,  which  tike  Stoi  :!;$ 
and  Orientals  confidered  as  the  body  oi  the  Divi» 
nity  :  However  he  reprefents  Cato  as  acknowleag- 
ing  a  fovereign  Intelligence,  which  is  all  that  I  would 
prove. 

Let  U3  pafs  from  the  Poets  to  the  Philofophers, 
and  begin  with  Thales  the  Mileiian,  ciiief  oi  the 
lonick  fchool  (d),  who  lived  above  fix  hundred  years 
before  the  birth  of  Chrift.  We  have  none  of  his 
works  now  left;  but  we  hav^e  fome  of  his  maxims, 
which  have  been  tranfmitted  down  to  us  by  the  moil 
venerable  writers    of  antiquity.     '  God  is   the  molt 

*  ancient  of  all  beings ;  he  is  the  author  of  the  uni- 

*  verfe,  which  is  full  of  wonders  (t)  i  he  is  the  Mind 

*  which    brought   the  chaos  out    of  confufion    into 

*  order  ( f ) ;  he  is  without  beginning  and  without  end- 

*  ing,  and  nothing  is  hid  from  him  (g)  ;  nothing  can 

*  refill  the   force  of  Fate  -,    but  this  Fate  is  nothing 
<  but  the  immutable  reafon  and  eternal  power  of 

*  Providence  (h).'  What  is  full  more  furprifing  in 
Thales,  is  his  definition  of  the  foul :    He  calls  it  *  a 

*  fclf-moving  principle  (i),    thereby  to  diflinguifli  it 

*  from  matter. 

Pythagoras  (k)  is  the  fecond  great  Philofopher  after. 
Thales,  and  chief  of  the  Italick  fchool.  Every  body 
knows  the  abfiinence,  filence,  retirement  and  great 
purity  of  morals  which  he  required  of  his  difciples. 
He  was  very  fenfible  that  human  underftanding  alone 
could  never  attain  to  the  knowledge  of  divine  things, 

(d)  per.   0!ytvp,  L,  -  (e)  Diog.  Laert.   t-ita  Thai,  Uh,  1, 

(f;  C'tcer.  di  Nat.  Deor,  lib.  i.  p.  I' 13.  Edit.  AmR.  1661. 
(g  5.  Ckm.  Alex.  Strtm.  -v.  (h)  Stob.  Eel.  Pbyf.  cap.  8. 
(i)  Plut.  de  Flat.  Pbii.  itb,  4.  c.  z.  Stob.  Ed.  PbyJ.  cap.  40. 
(k)  Floruit  Oljmp.  LX. 
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unlefs  the  heart  was  purged  of  it's  paffions.  Now  thefe 
are  the  notions  which  he  has  left  us  of  the  Deity.. 
«  (1)  God  is  neither  the  objedl  of  fenfe,  norfubjeflto 

*  paiBon  ;  but  invifible,  purely  intelligible,  and  fu- 

*  premely  intelligent.     In  his  body  he   is  like  the 

*  light,  and  in  his  foul  he  refembles  truth  (m).  He  is 

*  the  univerfal  Spirit  that  pervades  and  difFufeth  itfelf 

*  over  all  nature.     -All  beings  receive  their  life  from 

*  him  (n).     There  is  but  one  only  God,  who  is  not, 

*  as  fome  are  apt  to  imagine,  feated  above  the  world, 

*  beyond  the  orb  of  the  Univerfe  ;  but  being  all  in 

*  hinifelf,  he  fees  all  the  beings  that  inhabit  his  Im- 

*  menfity.     He  is  the  fole  Principle,  the    Light  of 

*  heaven,  the    Father   of  all  ;    he   produces    every 

*  thing,  he  orders   and  difpofes  every  thing  ;  he  is 

*  the  reafon,  the  life,  and  the  motion  of  all  benigs  (o) .' 
He  taught  that  befides   the  firil  Principle,  there 

were  three  forts  of  intelligent  beings,  Gods,  Heroes 
and  Souls  (p).  He  confidered  the  firft  as  the  unalterable 
images  of  the  fovereign  Mind,  human  fouls  as  the 
leaft  perfedl  of  reafonable  fubftances,  and  heroes  as  a 
fort  of  middle  beings  placed  between  the  two  others, 
in  order  to  raife  up  fouls  to  the  divine  union  (q).  Thus 
he  reprefents  to  us  the  divine  Immenfity  as  contain- 
ing innumerable  worlds  inhabited  by  fpirits  of  diffe- 
jtnt  orders.  And  this  is  the  true  fenfe  of  that  famous 
exprefHon  afcribed  to  the  Pythagoreans,  that  Unity 
was  the  principle  of  all  things,  and  that  from  this 
Unity  there  fprung  an  infinite  duality.  We  are  not 
by  this  duality  to  underftand  the  two  principles  of 
the  Manichees  ;  but  as  fome  think  the  fecond  and 
third  forms  of  the  Orphean  Trinity  and  triform  Dei- 
ty, or  rather  a  world  of  intelligent  and  corporeal  fub- 
iiances,    which  is  the  efFed:  whereof  unity  is   the 

(1)  Pint,  "vita  Numa  &  Diog^  Laeri>  lib.  12. 
(m)  Vit.  Pytb.  Porphyr.  (n)  LaH.  Infi.  Ub.  5. 

(0)  S.Juji.  Cohort.  I.  adGrac.  />.  18.     (p;  Dhg.  Laett,  itb.  8, 
|(p}  HuTSQlt  Com*  in  Carm,  ^urea  Pytb, 

caufe. 
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caufe  (n) ,  This  is  the  fentiment  of  Porphyry,  nnd  it 
ought  to  be  preferred  before  that  of  Plutarch,  who 
is  for  afcribing  the  Manicliean  fyilem  to  Pythagora?, 
without  producing  for  it  any  proof. 

Pythagoras  agreed  with  Thales  in  defining  the 
Soul  -to  be  a  felf- moving  Principle  (o).  He  main- 
tained farther,  *  That  when  it  quits  the  body,  it  is 

*  re-united  to  the  foul  of  the  world  (p) ;  that  it  is  not 

*  a  God,  but  the  work  of  an  eternal  God  (q)  ;  and 

*  that  it  is  immortal  on  account  of  it's  principle  (r).' 
This  Philofopher  was  of  opinion  that  man  was  com- 
pofed  of  three  parts  (f),  a  pure  fpirit,  an  ethereal  mat- 
ter, (which  he  called  the  fubtile  vehicle  of  the  foul) 
and  a  mortal  or  grofs  body.  The  okl  Greelc  Poets 
had  dreffed  up  this  opinion  in  a  different  guife  ; 
they  called  the  ethereal  body  the  reprefcntation,  the 
image,  or  the  fhidow  ;  becaufe  they  flmcied  that 
this  fubtile  body,  when  it  came  down  from  heaven 
to  animate  the  terredrial  body,  alTamed  it's  form 
juil  as  melted  metal  takes  that  of  the  mold  in  whicii 
it  is  caft.  They  faid,  that  after  death  the  fpirit. 
Hill  clothed  with  this  fubtile  vehicle,  fiew  up  to  the 
regions  of  the  moon,  v»fhere  they  placed  tlie  Elyfian 
fields.  And  there,  as  tliey  imagined,  a  fort  of  fe- 
cond  death  enfued  by  the  feparation  of  the  pure  fpi- 
rit from  it's  vehicle  :  The  one  was  united  to  tha 
Gods,  the  other  {laid  in  the  abode  of  the  Andes. 
This  is   the  reafon  why  UlyfTes  fays  in  the  Odyffeis, 

*  Tiiat  he  faw  in  the  Elyfian  fields  the  divine  Her- 
'  cules,  i.  e.  his  image  ;  for  as  for  him,  he  is  with 

*  the  immortal  Gods,  and  affiils  at  their  banquets  (t).* 
Pythagoras  did  not  adopt  the  poetick  fidion  of  a 
fftcond  death.  He  held,  that  the  pure  fpirit,  and  it'a 
fubtile  vehicle  being  born  together,  were  infepara- 

(o)  Porpbyr.  vita  Pyth,  fo)  Plut.  Phc.   /.  4.  c/ip.  t, 

(p)   Cicer,  de  Senec.   c.  21.  (rj)   lb.  de  Nat.  Deor.  I.  2. 

(r)  Tufc.  lib.  I.  />.  I  ]oo.  (f)  U\'iv{jtt,  ^VuX^j  'ZuiJ.ct.^ 
(t)  Odyg,  //;,  ll./*.  167. 
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ble,  and  returned  after  death  to  the  liar  from  whence 
they  defcended.  The  Platonifts  and  almofl  all  the 
ancient  Philofophers  had  the  fame  notion  (u).  St. 
|*aul,  fpeaking  of  the  refurrc(nion,  feems  to  fai'our 
this  diilindion  of  the  celeftial  and  the  terreilrial 
body  :    *  But  fome  man  will  fay,  how  are  the  dead 

*  raifed  up  ?  and  with  what  body  do  they  come  ? 

*  1'hou  foolj  that  which  thou  foweil  is  not  that 
,•  body  which  fliall  be,  but  bare  grain. So  alfo 

*  is  the  refurredion  of  the  dead,   it  is  fown  in   cor- 

*  ruption,   it  is  raifed    in  incorruption  ;    it  is   fown 

*  in  difhonour,  it  is  raifed  in  glory  ;  it  is  fown  in 

*  weaknefs,  it  is  raifed  in  power  ;  it  is  fown  a  na- 
'  tural  body,  it  is  raifed  a  fpiritual  body Now 

*  this  I  lay,   brethren,    becaufe  that  ficlh  and  blood 

*  cannot  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God  (x).'  Hence  it 
is,  that  ibme  of  the  ancient  fathers,  as  well  as  our 
modern  divines  (y),  have  concluded,  that  the  mortal 
and  terreilrial  .body,  which  is  ever  changing,  and 
does  not  continue  one  moment  the  fame,  is  fome- 
thing  merely  accidental  to  our  fubflance,  and  does 
not  originally  belong  to  it :  a  thick  cruft,  a  coarfe 
covering  cail  over  the  celeflial,  fpiritual,  adive  and 
glorious  body,  which  being  uavailed  and  enlarged 
at  the  refurredion,  will  appear  in  all  it's  beauty ; 
that  this  immortal  feed,  this  incorruptible  body, 
this  hidden  principle,  which  is  perhaps  at  prefent 
the  feat  of  the  foul,  will,  for  reafons  known  to  God 
only,  remain  buried  after  death  in  the  common  mafs 
of  matter  till  the  kit  manifeilation  of  the  divine 
Powei*  i   and  that  then  the  face  of  the  earth  will  be 

(u)  Plof.  Enn.  ^,  /,  3.  £f  Enn,  6.  /.  4.  Philopon.  Procem.  in 
Anft  de  Anim.  Trod,  Ccmm.  in  Tim.  p.  164,  290.  Hierocl.  av- 
Tta  Car/7!,  p.  7.i)l.  Suidai  t^e  word  Avy'iiiS'M*  Cudivertb  InteU 
Ua.  Syji.  p.-j^. 

(x)  1  ^or.  xv.  'ViT.  3<;,  42,  50. 

(y)  Dr.  Clarke  #«  (be  Being  and  Attril^utsi  cf  Ced,  p.  3  5 7; 

538>  359.  , 
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renewed  In'  purifying  flames,  v/hicli  will  purge  our 
globe  of  ail  that  dark  and  earthly  drofs  which  it  has 
contracted.  And  this  notion  renders  the  doctrine  of 
the  refurredlion  intelligible  and  philofophical. 

I  fhall  conclude  the  article  of  Pythagoras  with  a 
funimary  of  his  doctrine  as  it  is  given  us  by  St.  Cyril. 

*  We  lee  plainly,  fays  this  Father,  that  P)thagoras 

*  maintained,  that  there  was  but  one  God,  the  ori- 

*  ginal  and  caufc  of  all  tilings,  who  enliglitcns  every 

*  thing,    animates    every    thing,    and   from    whom 

*  every  thing  proceeds,  who  h.ts  given   being  to  ail 

*  things,  and  is  the  fource  of  all  motion  (z).' 
After    Pythagoras    comes   Anaxagoras  (a)  of   the 

lonick  feft,  born  at  Clazomene,  and  maftcr  to  Pe- 
ricles the  Athenian  hero.  This  Philofopher  was  ihe 
firit  after  Thalcs  in  the  lonick  fchool  who  perceivi^ 
tlie  neceffity  of  introducing  a  fupreme  Intellig;M]c^ 
for  the  formation  of  the  univerfe.  Pie  rejodcd 
with  contempt,  and  with  great  ftrength  of  rcn^o'i 
refuted  the  dodtrine  of  thofe  who  held,  that  (b)  a  blind 
necelTity,  and  the  cafual  motions  of  matter  iiad  pro- 
duced the  world.  He  endeavoured  to  prove,  that 
a  pure  and  unconipcunded  Spirit  prefides  over  the 
univerfe. 

According  to  Ariilotle's  account,  the  reafoning 
of  Anaxagoras  was  founded  upon  thefe  tVv'O  princi- 
ples :    I .  *  I'hat  the  idea  of  matter   not  including 

*  that  of  a«5tive  force,  motion  could  not   be  one  of 

*  it's  properties.     We  mull  therefore,  faid  he,  feek 

*  fomevvhere  elfe  to  find   out  tlve  caufe  of  it's  adti- 

*  vity.      Now  this  adive  principle,  as  it  was  the 

*  caufe  of  motion,  he  called  the  foul,  becaufe  it  ani- 

*  mates  the  univerfe  (c).    2.  He  diltinguiilied  between 

*  this  univerfal  principle  of  motion,  and  the  thinking 

*  principle,    which    lail:    he   called   the  underltana- 

(z)  S.  Cyril,  contra  Julian,  lib.  I.  />.  85. 
(a)   flor.  Olymp.LXXX.  (h)   Plut.  •vitaPtricl. 

(cj  Ariji,deanim,  lib.  1.  ca{>,  t,  />»  619.    Edit.  Parif.  1629, 
O  4.  '  ing(u). 
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ing  (d).  He  faw  nothing  in  matter  that  had  any  re- 
femblance  to  this  property  ;  and  from  thence  he  in- 
ferred, that  there  was  in  nature  another  fubllance 
befides  matter.     But  he  added,  that  the  foul  and  fpi- 
rit  were  one  and  the  fame  fubilance  diitinguiflied  by 
us  only  in  regard  of  it's  different  operations ;  and 
that  cf  all    elTences  it   was  the   moft  fjmple,    the 
moil  pure,    and  the  moli:  exempt  from  all  mixture 
and   compofition.'     This    Philofopher    palTed    at 
Athens   for  an  Atheiil,  becaule  he  denied  that  the 
.Itars  and  planets  v/ere  Gods  (c).     He  maintained,  that 
the  iirj:  were  funs,    and  the  latter  habitable  worlds  i 
ib    very   ancient   is   the    fyllem   of    a   plurality    of 
worlds,    which,   has  been  generally  thougiit    to   be 
modern, 

Plato  (f )  condemns  Anaxagoras  for  having  explained 
all  the  phvTEnomena  of  nature  by  matter  and  motion. 
Defcartes  has  only  revived  this  opinion.  I  cannot 
but  chink  it  very  unjufl  to  accufe  the  Philofopher  of 
Ciazomene,  or  his  follower  of  Atheifm,  on  this  ac- 
count, lince  they  both  lay  it  down  for  a  principle, 
that  motion  is  not  a  property  of  matter,  and  con- 
fequently,  that  the  moving  force  is  altogether  fpiri- 
tual.  It  mufl  neverthelefs  be  allowed,  that  the 
French  Philofopher  is  blameable  in  fuppofmg  that 
the  vifible  world  is  the  neceffary  and  unavoidable  ef- 
fed;  of  a  mere  impuliion  given  to  an  indefinite  mat- 
ter. Hence  it  would  follow,  1.  That  the  laws  of 
rnotion  are  not  arbitrary  and  dependent  on  a  fove- 
leign  Intelligence  Vv'ho  ads  with  wifdom  and  defign ; 
which  totally  deftroys  the  idea  of  final  caufes. 
2.  That  the  world,  lach  as  v/e  fee  it,  with  all  it's 
irregularities,  defeds  and  diforders,  is  precifely  in 
the  fame  ftate  v/herein  it  was  at  firft  produced  by 
the  Creator  :  Thefe  two  principles   were  the  fatal 

(d)  IbiJ.  ^.260,  (t)  Piatt  de  Legib,  JO.  p.  886. 

(f}  Flat.  FtaJ.  /.  73, 

fource 
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fource  of  Spinoza's  Atheifm :  Believing  with  De{~ 
cartes,  that  matter  .ind  extcnhon  are  the  fame  thinj^* 
and  tliat  all  the  different  phaenomena  of  nature  are 
the  efFeft  of  the  neceliary  laws  of  motion,  he  pre- 
fently  inferred,  that  immenfe  extenfion  and  infinite 
force  might  be  properties  of  the  fame  eternal  fub- 
fiance,  which  a6ls  by  the  immutable  laws  of  a  blind 
neceflity. 

The  mofl  fublime  genius  of  our  age,  being  fenfi- 
ble  of  thefe  monilrous  abufes  of  Cartefianifm,  re- 
folved  to  undermine  the  foundations  of  that  philo- 
fophy.  He  demonilrated  that  the  primary  laws  of 
motion  are  purely  arbitrary,  and  eilablifhed  witii 
knowledge  and  defign  by  an  intelligent  Archited-, 
in  order  to  the  prefervation  of  his  work,  and  the 
accompiilhment  of  fuch  ends  as  are  worthy  of  his 
wifdom.  It  is  with  great  injuilice  that  this  Philofo- 
pher  has  been  accufed  with  throwing;  us  back  into  the 
occult  qualities  of  the  Penpate ticks.  I  confefs  in- 
deed that  the  obfcure  and  confufed  ideas  which  a- 
bound  in  the  writings  of  fome  of  his  difciples,  have 
given  too  much  occafion  to  certain  foreigners  to  re- 
ject the  philofophy  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  at  the  fame 
time  that  they  admire  his  geometry  ;  but  it  is  clear 
from  his  (g)  hril  writings,  that  he  never  confidered 
attraction  as  a  caufe,  but  only  as  an  cfFed,  and  that 
he  always  fuppofed  that  this  efFed  might  be  produc- 
ed by  impulfion  (h).  Provided  we  rejeilt  the  abfolutc 
plenum  of"  tiie  Cavtefians,  their  romantick  elemthts^ 
and  their  celeftial  vortices  Vv'hich  are  by  no  means 
geometrical,  this  incomparable  Piiilofopher  {i)  admits 

(f)  yis  centriptta  efly  qui  corpora  verfm  puicfum  alrquij  tati- 
quam  ad  cen'ium  undiqut  trabuntur]^  impetluntur  -vet  utcur.que 
ttndunt.      PUl.   Nat.   Prim,  p.  2. 

(h)  i^uam  ego  attraBionem  appelhy  fieri  far, t  polefi  ut  ea  ejjici- 
atur  impulfuj  'Vil  alio  a/ijuo  mdlo  nobi'i  igicto.  Opt,  EJ,  Lat^ 
fag.  j^o. 

(i)  PbiU  Nat,  Prim,  p-g,  ult.  Opt.  p^g,    350, 

O  5     "  that 
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that  there  may  be  a  fubtile  fpirit,  or  ethereal  matter 
difFufed  through  all  the  immenfe  fpaces,  to  be  the 
nniverfal  caufe  and  fpring  of  all  the  motions  of  the 
celellial  and  terreftrial  bodies  ;  of  elafticity,  electri- 
city, cohefion,  fluidity,  vegetation  and  fenfation  ;  of 
the  emiffion,  refradion  and  refledion  of  light,  and 
cven^  of  attradion  itfelf,  which  he  looks  upon  as 
the  immediate  caufe  of  the  moll  part  of  natural  ef- 
fedls  ;  he  would  not  however  pretend  to  explain  the 
l^ws  of  this  ethereal  fluid,  for  want  of  a  fufficien^ 
number  of  experiments  to  prove  thera.  It  was  an 
ciTential  principle  with  him,  that  natural  philofophy 
Ihould  be  founded  upon  experiments,  and  that  thefe 
ihould  afterwards  be  applied  to  geometry,  in  order 
to  gather  from  thence  fome thing  more  to  be  depend- 
ed upon  than  ingenious  conjedtures.  His  writings 
difcover  a  wonderful  fagacity,  penetration  and 
depth,  and  all  the  marks  of  a  folid  underftanding, 
\vhich  allows  nothing  to  imagination  in  matters  of 
reafon  j  and  though  Defcartes  mull;  be  granted  to 
liave  furpaflTed  him  in  perfpicuity  and  method,  he 
was  unquellionably  neither  fo  profound  nor  fo  geo- 
metrical a  genius,  and  gave  a  greater  loofe  to  ima- 
gination. 

Socrrites  (l)  follows  clofe  after  Anaxagoras.  The 
common  notion  is,  that  he  was  a  martyr  for  the 
Unity  of  the  Godhead,  in  having  refufed  to  pay  his 
iiomage  to  the  Gods  of  Greece  ;  but  it  is  a  miilake. 
In  the  apology  that  Plato  makes  for  this  Philofopher, 
Socrates  acknowledgeth  certain  fubordinate  Deitits, 
and  teaches,  that  the  flars  and  the  fun  are  animated 
by  intelligences  v/ho  ought  to  be  worlhiped  with  di- 
vme  honours.  The  (lime  Plato  in  his  dialogue  upon 
holinefs  {1}  tells  us,  that  Socrates  was  not  punifhed  for 
denying  that  there  were  inferior  Gods,,   but  for  de^ 

(k)  Floruit  Ol^oi.  XC,  ^}  Plat,  Eutjpb,  /.  5,  £f  6. 

claiming 
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claiming  openly  againft  the  Poets  who  afcribed  hu- 
man paflions  and  enormous  crimes  to  thofe  Dei-, 
ties. 

Socrates  however,  whilll  he  fuppofed  feveral  in- 
ferior Gods,  admitted  all  the  while  but  only  one 
eternal  principle.  Xenophon  has  left  us  4in  exxel- 
lent  abridgment  of  the  Theology  of  that  Philofo- 
pher.  'Tis  perhaps  the  mofl  important  piece  we 
have  of  antiquity.  It  contains  the  converfation  of 
Socrates  with  Ariftodemus,  who  doubted  of  the 
exiftence  of  God.  Socrates  makes  him  at  firfl  take 
notice  of  all  the  chara«5lcrs  of  delign,  of  art,  of  the 
wifdom  that  appear  all  over  the  Univcrfe,  and  par- 
ticularly  in    the   mechanifm   of  the  human   body. 

*  (m)  Do  you  believe,  fays  he  then  to  Ariftodemus, 

*  can  you  believe  that  you  are  the  only  intelligent 

*  being  ?   You  know  that  you  poffefs  but  a  little  par- 

*  tide  of  tJiiU  matter  which  compofes  the  world,  a 

*  finall  portion   of  tint  water  which  moiftens  it,  a 

*  fpark  of  that  fl.^me  wliich  aiiimates  it.     Is  under- 

*  ftanding  peculiar  to  you  alone  ?    Have  you  fo  en- 

*  grolled  and  confined  it  to  yourfelf,  that  it  is  to  be  - 

*  found,  no  v/here  elfe  ?  Does  blind  chance  work 
'  every  thing,   and  is  there  no  fuch  thing  as'wifdom 

*  belides  what  you  have  ? '  Ariftodemus  having-  re- 
plied, that  he  did  not  fee  that  wife  Architedl  of  the 
Univerfe  ;    Socrates    anfwers    him.       '  Neither   do 

*  you  fee  the  foul  v^hich  governs  your  own  body, 

*  and  regulates  all  it's  motions.     You  might  as  well 

*  conclude,   that  you   do  nothing  yourfelf  with  de- 

*  fign  and  reafon,   as  maintain  that  every    thing  is 

*  done  by  blind  chance  in  the  Univcrfe.'  Arifto- 
demus at  length  acknowledging  a  fupreme  Being,  ia 
Hill  in  doubt  as  to  Providence  ;  not  being  able  to 
comprehend  how  the   Deity  can  fee  every  thing  at 

(m)  Xcn,  Mm,  S(C»  Ed*    Bajih  W]^^  Ub,  i.  />,  573, 

O  6  onct 
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cnce.     Socrates  replie",  *  If  the  fpirit  that  refrdes 

*  in  your  body  moves  and  dilpofes  it  at  it's  pleafure, 

*  why  Hiould   not    that   fovereign   Wifdom   which 

*  prefides  over  the  univerfe,  be  able  likewife  to  re- 
'  gulate  and  order  every  thing  as  it  pleafes?  If  y©ur 

*  eye  can  fee  objeds  at  the  diftance  of  feveral  fur- 

*  longs  ;  why  fhould  not  the  eye  of  God  be  able  to 

*  fee  every  thing  at  once  ?  If  your  foul  can  think 

*  at    the    fame    time  upon   what  is  at  Athens,  -in 

*  Egypt,  and  in  Sicily  ;  why  fhould  not  the  divine 

*  Mind  be  able  to  take  care  of  every  thing,  being 

*  every  where  prefent  to  his  work  ?'  Socrates  per- 
ceiving at  lail  tiiat  the  iniidelity  of  Arillodemus  did 
not  arife  fo  much  from  his  reafon  as  from  his  heart, 
concludes  with  thefe  words  ;  *  O  Ariftodemus,  ap- 
"*  ply  yourfelf  fmcerely  to  worfhip  God  ;    he  will 

*  enlighten  you,  and  all  your  doubts  will  foon  be 

*  removed  ! 

Plato,  a  difciple  of  Socrates,  follows  the  fame 
principles.  He  lived  about  the  hundredth  Olym- 
paid,  at  a  time  when  the  dodrine  of  Democritus 
iiad  made  a  great  progrefs  at  Athens.  The  defign 
of  all  his  Theology  is  to  give  us  noble  fentiments 
of  the  Deity,  to  fliew  us  tliat  fouls  were  condemn- 
ed to  animate  mortal  bodies,  only  in  order  to  e;<pi- 
ate  faults  tliey  had  committed  in  a  pre-exiitent 
ftate  ;  and  in  fine,  to  te.ich  that  religion  is  the  only 
way  to  reftore  us  to  our  jfiril  glory  and  perfr6lion. 
He  defpifes  all  the  tenets  of  the  Athenian  fuperfti- 
tion,  and  endeavours  to  purge  religion  of  them» 
The  chief  objed;  of  ibis  Philofopher  is  man  in  his; 
immorr  il  capacity  :  He  fpeaks  of  him  in  his  politick 
one,  only  to  ihew  that  the  Ihorteft  way  to  immorta- 
lity is  to  difcharge  all  the  duties  of  civil  and  fecial 
life  for  the  pcre  love  of  virtue. 

Pinto  ill  the  beginning  of  his  Timoeus  diilinguilh- 
vs   between   being  which  is  eternally,    ^nd    being 
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v/hich  has  been  made  (n).  And  in  another  of  his 
dialogues  he  defines  God  the  efficient  caufe  which 
makes  things  exift  that  had  no  being  before  (o)  :  A 
definition  which  fhews  that  he  had  an  idea  of  crea- 
tion. Nor  is  it  at  all  furprifmg  that  he  fhoald  have 
this  idea,  fmce  it  implies  no  contradiction.  In  re- 
ality, when  God  creates,  he  does  not  draw  a  being 
out  of  nothing,  as  out  of  a  fubje6l  upon  which  he 
works ;  but  he  makes  fomething  exift  which  did 
not  exift  before.  The  idea  of  infinite  power  ne- 
ceflarily  fuppofes  that  of  being  able  to  produce 
new  fubflanccs,  as  well  as  new  forms.  To  make  a 
fubftance  exift  which  did  not  exift  before,  has  no- 
thing in  it  more  inconceivable  than  the  making  a 
form  exift  which  was  not  before  ;  for  in  both  cafes 
there  is  a  new  reality  produced  ;  and  whatever  dif- 
ficulties there  are  in  conceiving  the  paftage  from  no- 
thing to  being,  they  are  as  puzzling  in  the  one  as  in 
the  other.  As  therefore  it  cannot  be  denied  but 
that  there  is  a  moving  power,  though  we  do  not  con- 
ceive how  it  afts  ;  fo  neither  muft  wc  deny  that 
there  is  a  creating  power,  becaufe  we  have  not  a 
clear  idea  of  it. 

To  return  to  Plato.  He  firft  canfiders  the  Deity 
in  his  eternal  folitude  before  the  produdion  of 
finite  beings.  He  fays  frequently  like  the  Egypti- 
ans, *  That  this  firft  fource  of  Deity  is   iurrounded 

*  with  thick  durknefe,  which  no  mortal  can  pene- 

*  trate,  and  that  this  m-jcceflible.  God  is    to   be   a- 

*  dored  only  by  filencc'  'Tis  this  firft  Principle 
which  he  calls  in  fevcral  places  the  Being,  the  Uni- 
ty, and  the  fupreme  Good  (p).  ;  the  fime  in  the  in- 

(n)  T/to  oV/ttsv  st/V,  yiVifiv  Jl  cvk  s)(o)i'  aai  tt  to  ■yiyro/mivc^ 
fxh,  cv  (fi  cvJ'yiTrort. 

(o;  TIzttiTiKny  Trua-iCJ/elBtpL'eV  ijiai  J^vvet/uiv  »  rii  uv  aniA  yiyvH' 
n-oii  79?f  fxv  TrpiTspy  oua-iv  C^itcv  yiyyivSai,  F/at,  Sopbtji.  fag» 
1S5  .Ed.  Franc.  l6o2. 

(s)  De  Re^ulh  lib*  6.  p,  68 dv 

telligent 
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telligent  world,  that  the  fun  is  in  the  vifible  world. 
He  afterwards  reprefents  to  us  this  firft  Being  as 
Tallying  out  of  his  Unity  to  confider  all  the  various 
manners  by  which  he  might  reprefent  himfelf  exte- 
riorly ;  and  thus  the  ideal  world,  comprehending 
the  ideas  of  all  things,  and  the  truths  which  reifult 
thence,  was  formed  in  the  divine  Underftanding. 
Plato  always  diftinguiihes  between  the  fupreme 
Good,  and  that  Wifdom  which  is  only  an  emanati- 
on from  him.     *  That  which  prefents  truth  to   the 

*  mind,  fays  he,  and  that   which  gives  us  reafon  is 

*  the  fupreme  Good.     He  is  the  caufe   and  fource 

*  of  truth  (q).  He  hath  begotten  it  like  himfelf.    A& 

*  the  light  is  not  the  fun,    but  an  emanation   from 

*  it ;  fo  truth  is  not  the  firft  Principle,  but  his  ema- 

*  nation.'  And  this  is  what  he  calls  the  Wifdoni;, 
or  the  Logos.  And  laflly,  he  confiders  the  firft  Mover 
difplaying  his  power  to  form  real  beings,  refem- 
bling  thofe  archetypal  ideas.     He  ftiles  him  *  (r)  The 

*  Energy,    or  fovereign  Archite6l  who  created  the 

*  univerfe  and  the  Gods,  and  who  does   whatfoever 

*  he  pleafes  in  heaven,    on  the   earth,    and  in  the 

*  fliades  below.'     He  calls  him  like  wife,  *  Pfyche, 

*  or  the  foul  which  prefides  over  the   world,  ratlier 

*  than  the  foul  of  the  world ; '  to  denote  that  this 
foul  does  not  make  a  part  of  the  univerfe,  but  ani- 
mates it,  and  gives  it  all  it's  forms  and  movements. 
Sometimes  he  confiders  tJie  three  divine   attributes 

"as  three  caufes,  at  other  times  as  three  beings,  and 
often  as  three  Gods :  But  he  affirms  that  they  are 
all  but  one  fole  Divinity  j  that  there  is  no  effential 
difference  between  them  i  that  the  fecond  is  the 
image  of  the  firft,  and  the  third  of  the  fecond  j  that 

(q)  De  Repub.  lib.  6.  p.  687.     TsjJtoi'  Toiwy  (pxvut  /u»  xiyuf 
ftov  Tou' dyuQoil  iityovov  01  TciytiBciv  k-yiViKTiv  uvdXoyov  iuvTK. 

(r)  Plat,  de  Repub.  lib,  10.  p.  749.  A«yu<cfpj,oj  and  not  i'lnfAj- 
VJfyaii^m  '[t^X^  liTTi^QO-fAtos,  and  nat  iyKhfA,m% 

they 
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they  are  not  three  funs,  but  one  :  and  that  they  dif- 
fer only  as  the  light,  it's  rays,  and  the  refiedion  of 
thofe  rays  { f ) . 

In  other  places,  and  efpecially  in  the  Timaeus  Lo- 
crus  (t),  Plato  fpeaks  of  three  other  Principles,  which 
he  calls,  'l^soc,  "Ya*?,  AiVfi^jTt? ;  By  the  firft  he  un- 
derftands  the  archetypal  ideas  contained  in  the  di- 
vine Intelledl :  By  the  fecond,  a  primary  matter, 
incorruptible,  eternal,  uniform,  without  figure  or 
divifion,  but  capable  of  receiving  all  forms  and  mo- 
tions :  By  the  third,  the  vifible  univerfe,  bounded, 
corruptible,  confifting  of  various  parts ;  and  this  he 
ftiles  the  {on,  the  effedl  and  the  work  of  the  idea 
as  the  primitive  father,  and  of  the  "TA?j  as  the  uni- 
verfal  mother  of  whatever  exifts.  We  ought  never 
to  confound  thefe  three  principles  of  nature  with 
the  three  forms  of  the  Divinity,  which  he  calls 
Agathos,  Logos  and  Pfyche  ;  the  fovereign  Good, 
which  is  the  principle  of  Deity,  the  Intelleft  which 
drew  the  plan  of  the  world,  and  the  Energy  which 
executed  it. 

Though  we  fhould  fuppofe  that  Plato  confidered  the 
Logos  and  the  Pfyche,  the  Inteliedl  and  the  Ener- 
gy, not  only  as  two  attributes,  but  as  two  hypo- 
Itaies,  or  emanations  from  the  divine  Subftance,  it 
would  not  follow  that  the  Chriflians  took  their  do  • 
flrinc  of  the  Trinity  from  him.  He  might  owe  this 
idea  to  the  ancient  traditions  tranfmitted  from  the 
infant  world,  whence  the  Orientals,  Chaldeans,  E- 
gyptians  and  Greeks  originally  drew  their  foundelt 
notions  in  Divinity.  The  philofophers  of  all  nations 
feem  to  have  had  fome  idea,  more  or  lels  confufcd, 
of  a  certain  Triplicity  in   the  fupreme    Unity  (u},. 

(  f )  See  Cudivortb   IntelUei.  Syft.  from  ^.   580.  ts  p,   590. 
(t)  Ttm.  hoc.  p.    1089. 

(u)  Plot.  Enn.  V,  I,  I,  SitCudwrnb^t  Jnlg/f,  Sjiji,  from  pag, 
570  (0  pag,  630, 

Chri^ 
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Chriftianity  has  only  unfolded  this  ancient  do6lrke. 
It  teaches  us  that  in  the  divine  Ellence  there  is  a 
triple  diflinftion  of  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Spirit  j 
that  the  adlions  of  the  one  are  not  the  actions  of  the 
other  J  that  the  Father  exifls  of  himfelf,  indepen- 
dently, as  the  primitive  fource  of  Deity  ;  that  the 
Son  comes  forth  from  the  Father  by  an  incompre- 
henfible  generation ;  and  the  Holy  Spirit  from  both 
by  an  inconceivable  proceflion  ;  and  lailly,  that  thefe 
two  emanations  from  the  Divinity  are  necefiary^ 
co-eternal,  con-fubftantial,  infinite,  and  in  all  things 
equal  to  the  Father,  his  independance  only  excepted. 
The  church  has  been  pleafed  to  exprefs  this  dillin- 
£lion  by  the  word  Perfons  ;  to  denote  that  this  Tri- 
nity is  not  a  mere  divifion  of  attributes,  as  the  Sa- 
bellians  hold  ;  nor  yet  three  different  fubilances,  as 
the  Tritheifts  maintain.  We  have  not  a  fufficiently 
clear  idea  of  the  eternal  Nature  to  be  able  to  deny, 
but  it  may  admit  of  fach  a  diftinftion.  As  to  finite 
beings,  indeed,  the  only  diftiniTdon  we  know  in 
them,  is  that  of  modes  and  fubllances  ;  but  is  this 
a  reafon  to  deny  the  poilibility  of  another  in  the  in- 
finite Effence  ?  Ignorance  may  be  a  reafon  for  doubt- 
ing, but  never  for  denying. 

In  order  to  filence  the  incredulous,  and  make  this 
myllery  intelligible  to  them,  a  famous  (>.)  Do6lor  of 
the  Church  of  England,  and,  as  I  am  allured,  the 
greatell:  Fhilofopher  (y)  of  modern  times,  believed 
that  it  would  do  no  prejudice  to  the  faith  to  conli- 
der  the  three  Perfons  of  the  Trinity  as  three  indi- 
vidual Agents,  or  three  diftinft  Beings,  though  of 
the  fame  fubflance.  This  opinion  is  as  far  above 
Arianifm,  as  Arianifm  is  above  Socinianifm.  Faullo- 
Socini  maintained,  that  the  Son  hrd  never  any  ex- 
iftence  befcre  the  incarnation.  Arius  held,  that  he 
was  created  or  produced   out  of  nothing  like  finite 

(x)  X)r,  C/arh,  (y)  Sir  JJaat  Newton* 

beings. 
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beings,  but  yet  from  all  eternity,  that  is,  before  all 
time.  The  learned  Dr.  Clarke  maintains  every 
where,  that  the  Word  is  not  a  creature,  but  an  ema- 
nation from  the  Father,  co-eternal  and  con-fubftan- 
tial ;  that  this  emanation  is  as  effential  to  the  Deity 
as  his  veracity  ;  that  it  is  not  poffible  for  the  Father 
to  be  witJiout  the  Son,  in  any  other  fenfe  than  it  is 
poffible  for  God  to  lie  (2) ;  and  confequently  that  the 
Word  is  not  a  precarious  being  which  God  may 
annihilate. 

I  will  not  pretend  to  juftify  any  inconfiderate  ex- 
preffions  v/hich  may  have  dropt  from  the  Do^^or  ; 
we  nnd  fuch  in  the  Fathers  themfelves :  But  charity, 
which  thinks  no  evil,  believes  all  things,  hopes  all 
things,  endures  all  things,  will  never  infill  upon 
the  literal  import  of  unguarded  v/ords,  which  are 
difavowed.  It  mull  never thelefs  be  granted  that 
this  do6trine,  which  it  afcribed  originally  to  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton,  explains  nothing,  and  only  plunges 
us  in  new  difficulties  greater  than  the  firll.  There 
may  eafily  be  many  diflindl  beings,  of  the  fame  di- 
vifible  and  finite  fubilance  j  but  it  is  impoffible  to 
conceive  three  dillindl  beings  of  the  infinite  and  in- 
divifible  fubHance,  without  dellroying  his  nature, 
and  difcerping  the  living  and  true  God.  Is  it  not 
better  contentedly  to  join  with  all  Chriftian  antiqui- 
ty, in  faying,  that  there  is  a  triple  dillinftion,  real, 
but  incomprehenfible  in  the  Divinity,  than  to  di- 
llurb  the  peace  of  the  Church  with  defining  the  me- 
taphyfical  nature  of  this  diflindlion,  by  fuch  ideas  as 
lead  to  Tritheifm,  contrary  to  the  intention  of  thofe 
who  advance  them  ?  How  eafy  are  the  mofl  exten- 
five  genius's  led  aftray,  when  t'^hey  (hake  off  the  yoke 
of  authority  to  give  themfelves  up  to  their  fpecu- 
lations  ?  But  to  proceed. 

(z)  Objervatiom  on  Dr,  TFaterland't  S^ueria,  />•  75. 

Ariftotle^ 
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Al-iftotle,  Plato's  difciple,   and  prince  of  the  perl- 
patetick  Piiilofophers,  calls  God  (a)  «  The  eternal  and 

*  living  Being,  the  moft  noble  of  all  beings,  a  fab- 
'  itance  entirely  diilinft  from  matter,  without  exten- 
'  fion,  without  divifion,  without  parts,   and  without 

*  fuccelSion;  who  underftands  every  thing  by  one 
'  fungle   act,    and    continuing    himlelf  immoveable, 

*  gives  motion  to  all  things,  and  enjoys  in  himfelf  a 

*  perfcdl  happinefs,  as  knowing  and  contemplating 

*  himfelf  with  infinite  pleafure.'  In  his  metaphyficks 
he  lays  it  down  for  a  principle,  (b)  *  That  God  is  a 

*  fupreme  Intelligence  which  a'5ls  with  order,  pro- 
*'  portion  and  d|:fign ;  and  is  the  fource  of  all  that  is 

*  good,  excellent  and  juft.*  In  his  treatife  of  the 
foul,  he  fiys,  *  That  the  fupreme  Mind  (c)  is  by  it's 

*  nature  prior  to  all  beings,  that  he  has  a  fovereign 

*  dominion  over  all.'     And  in  other  places  he  fays, 

*  (d)  Tliat  the  firil  Principle  is  neither  the  fire,  nor  the 
'  earth,  nor  the  water,  nor  any  thing  that  is  the  ob- 

*  jedl  of  fenfe  ;  but  that  a  fpiritual  Subftance  is  the 

*  caufe  of  the  univerfe,  and  the  fource  of  all  the  or- 

*  der  and  all  the  beauties,  as  well  as  of  all  the  mo- 

*  tions  and  all  the  forms  which  we  fo  much  admire 

*  in  it.'  Thefe  paffages  fhew,  that  though  Ariftotle 
held  matter  to  be  eternal,  he  neverthelefs  confidered 
it  as  a  production  of  the  divine  Intelleft,  and  polle- 
rior  in  nature  to  it.  He  fuppofed  the  eternity  of  this 
produftion,  becaufe  he  could  not  conceive  how  the 
divine  Mind,  being  all  aft^  and  all  energy,  could 
ever  be  in  a  ftate  of  ina6livity.  Befides  this  firft  and 
eternal  Subfiance,  he  acknowledges  feverai  other  in- 
telligent beings  that  prefide  over  the  motions  of  the 
celeilial  fpheres.     *  There  is,  fays  he,  but  one  only 

*  Mover,  and  feverai  inferior  Deities,  (e)  All  that  is 

(a)  Ar'tfi.  Ed.  Parif.  1629.  Metaph.  lib.  xiv.  cap.  7, />,  loco* 

(b)  Metaph,  lib,  xiv.  cap.  10.  p.  1005.  (c)  Id.  de  Anim, 
lib.  I.  cap.  7, />.  628.  (d)  Metaph.  lib,  I.  eap.  2.  &  3, 
f,  844.,  845,               (e)  Met,  lib,  xiv.  cap,  8.  p.  1003. 

*  added 
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added  about  the  human  fhape  of  thefe  Deities,  is 
nothing  elk  but  fidion,  invented  on  purpofe  to  in- 
llru6l  the  common  people,  and  engage  them  to  an 
olifervance  of  good  laws.  All  mult  be  reduced  to 
one  only  primitive  Subllance,  and  to  feveral  infe- 
rior fubflances,  wliich  govern  in  fubordination  to 
the  iirft.  This  is  the  genuine  doftrine  of  the  an- 
cients, which  has  happily  efcaped  from  the  wreck 
of  truth,  amidil  the  rocks  of  vulgar  errors  and 
poetick  fables.' 

Cicero  lived  in  an  age  when  corruption  of  man- 
ners and  fcepticifm  were  at  their  height.  The  fe6i 
of  Epicurus  had  got  the  afcendaat  at  Rome  over  that 
of  Pythagoras ;  and  fome  of  the  greatell:  men,  when 
tliey  were  reafoning  about  the  divine  Nature,  thought 
fit  to  fufpend  their  judgment,  and  waver  betv.'een 
the  two  opinions  of  a  fupreme  Intelligence  and  a 
blind  matter.  Cicero,  in  his  treatife  of  the  nature 
of  the  Gods,  pleads  the  caufe  of  the  academick  phi- 
lofophers  who  doubted  of  every  thing.  It  is  how- 
ever to  be  obferved,  that  he  refutes  Epicurus  with 
great  force  of  reafon  in  his  firft  book,  and  that  th» 
objedlions  which  he  makes  in  his  third,  as  an  aca- 
demick, are  much  weaker  than  the  proofs  which  he 
draws  from  the  wonders  that  appear  in  nature,  which 
he  infills  on  in  his  fecond  book,  to  demonftrate  the 
exiftence  of  a  fupreme  Intelligence. 

In  his  other  v/orks,  and  particularly  in  his  book 
of  laws,  he  defcribes  the  univerfe  to  us  (f )  *  as  a  re- 

*  publick,  of  which  Jupiter  is  the  prince  and  com- 

*  mon  father.  The  great  law  imprinted  in  the  hearts 

*  of  all  men  is  to  love  the  publick  good,  and  the 

*  members    of  the   common  fociety  as  themfelves. 

*  This  love  of  order  is  fupreme  juftice,  and  this  juf- 

*  tice  is  amiable  for  it's  own  fake.     To  love  it  only 

*  for  the  advantages  it  produces  us,  may  be  politick, 

(0  Cic.  delfg,  Ed,  Amji,  i66i.  lib,  i.  /».  1188,-1191,  ^f. 

«  but 
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*  but  there  is  little  of  goodnefs  in  it.  'Tis  the  hlghefl: 
'  injuftice  to  lovejuftice  only  for  the  fake  of  recom- 

*  pence.  In  a  word,  the  univerfal,  immutable  and 
'  eternal  law  of  all  intelligent  beings,  is  to  promote 

*  the  happinefs  of  one  another  like  children  of  the 

*  fame  fether.'  He  next  reprefents  God  to  us  as  a 
fovereign  Wifdom,  from  vvhofe  authority  it  is  liill 
more  impradlicable  for  intelligent  natures  to  with- 
draw thcmfeives   than  it  is  for  corporeal  ones   (g). 

According  to  the  opinion  of  the  wifell  and  greateft 
men,  fays  this  Philofopher,  the  law  is  not  an  in- 
vention of  human  underfhanding,  or  the  arbitrary 
conilitutioa  of  men,  but  fiows  from  the  eternal 
reafon  that  governs  the  univerfe.  The  rape  which 
Tarquin  committed  upon  Lucretia,  continues  he, 
was  not  lefs  criminal  in  it's  nature,  becaufe  there 
was  not  at  that  time  any  written  law  at  Rome 
againll  fueh  fort  of  violences.  The  tyrant  was 
guilty  of  a  breach  of  the  eternal  lav/,  thxe  obliga- 
tion whereof  did  not  commence  from  the  time  it 
was  written,  but  from  the  moment  it  was  made. 
Now  it's  origin  is  as  ancient  as  the  divine  Intelledl : 
for  the  true,  the  primitive,  and  the  fuprcme  law- 
is  nothing  elfe  but  the  fovereign  reafon  of  the  great 
Jove.  This  law,  fays  he  in  another  place  (h),  is 
univerfal,  eternal,  immutable.  It  does  not  vary 
according  to  times  and  places.  It  is  not  dijfFerent 
now  from  what  it  was  formerly.  The  fame  im- 
mortal law  is  a  rule  to  all  nations,  becaufe  it  has 
no  author  but  the  one  only  God  who  brought  it 
forth  and  promulged  it.*  Such  were  the  reafonings 
of  Cicero  when  he  confulted  natural  light,  and  was 
not  carried  away  by  a  fondnefs  of  (hewing  his  wit  in 
defending  the  doftrine  of  the  Seep  ticks. 

To   come  at  lail  to  Seneca  the  Stoick.     He  was 


(g)  Cic.  deleg.  lib.  2.  p,  1194.  (h)  Frag,  oj  the  repub, 

1^ Cicero prejerved  bj/La^antiui»  lib»vi,  c,%, 

Nero's 
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Nero's  tutor,  and  lived  in  an  age  when  Chriftianity 
was  not  in  credit  enough  to  engage  the  heathens  to 
borrow  any   philofophical   principles   from  thence, 

*  (i)  'Tis  of  very  little  confequence,  fays  he,  by  what 

*  name  you  call  the  firft  Nature,  and  the  divine  Rea- 

*  fon  that  prefides  over  the  univerfe,  and  fills  all  the 

*  parts  of  it.  He  is  Hill  the  fame  God.  He  is  called 
'  Jupiter  Stator,   not  as   hillorians  fay,    becaufe  he 

*  llopped  the  Roman  armies  as  they  were  flying,  but 

*  becaufe  he  is  the   conilant  fupport  of  all  beings. 

*  They  may  call  him  Fate,   becaufe  he  is  the  firft 

*  caufe  on  which  all  others  depend.     We  Stoicks 

*  call  him  fometimes  Father  Bacchus,    becaufe  he  is 

*  the  univerfal  life  that  animates  nature  ;   Hercules, 

*  becaufe  his  power  is  invincible  :  Mercury,  becaufe 

*  he  is  the  eternal  Reafon,  Order  and  Wifdom.  You 
'  may  give  him  as  many  names  as  you  pleafe,   pro- 

*  vidcd  you  allow  but  one  fole  Principle  every  where 

*  prefent.' 

Agreeably  to  Plato's  notions,  he  confiJers  the  di- 
vine Underftanding  as  comprehending  in  itfelf  the 
model  of  all  things,  which  he  llyles  the  immovable 
and  almighty  ideas  (k),  *  Every  workman,  fays  he, 

*  hath  a  model  by  which  he  forms  his  work.  It  fig- 

*  nifies  nothing  whether  this  model  exifts  outvv^ardly 

*  and  before  his  eyes,   or  be  formed  within  him  by 

*  the  ftrength  of  his  own  genius ;  fo  God  produces 

*  within  himfelf  that  perfetfl  model,  which  is  the 

*  proportion,  the  order  and  the  beauty  of  all  beings. 

*  (I)  The  ancients,  fays  he  in  another  place,  did  not 

*  tliink   Jove  fuch  a  being  as  we  reprefent  him  in 

*  the  capitol,   and  in  our  other  buildings.     But  by 

*  Jove  they  meant  the  guardian  and  governor  of  the 

*  Univerfe,   the  underitanding  and  the   mind,    the 

*  Mailer  and  the  Architeft  of  this  great  machine.  All 

*  names  belong  to  him.     You  are  not  in  the  wrong 

(i)   Stncc.  Edit,  Aft.  aLipJio  16%^.  de  Benef.  lih.iv.   p,   311, 
(k)  Scnec,  Epj/i,  (>S'P'^')3'  {\)  I^id,  Natur.  qua/i,  iil>,2,p,ij  i  ^^ 

*   if 
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^  if  you  call  him  Fate,  for  he  is  the  caufe  of  caufes, 

*  and  every  thing  depends  on  him.     Would  you  call 

*  him  Providence  -,  you  fall  into  no  miilake,   it  is  by 

*  his  wifdom  that  this  world  is  governed.     Would 

*  you  call  him  Nature ;  you  will  not  offend  in  doing 

*  fo,  it  is  from  him  that  all  beings  derive  their  origin, 

*  it  is  by  him  that  they  live  and  breathe.' 

There  is  no  reading  the  works  of  Epidletus,  of 
Arian  his  difciple,  and  of  Marcus  Antoninus  with- 
out admiration.  We  find  in  them  rules  of  morality 
worthy  of  Chriftianity  ;  and  yet  thofe  difciples  of 
Zeno  believed  like  their  mailer,  that  there  was  but 
one  Subftance,  that  the  fupreme  intelligent  Being 
was  material,  and  that  his  Effence  was  a  pure  ^ther 
which  filled  all  by  local  diifufion  -,  that  whatever  was 
not  extended  was  nothing  ;  and  in  Ihort,  that  infinite 
extenfion  was  the  fame  with  the  divine  Immenfity. 
(m)  'I'he  Platonills  reprefented  to  them,  that  it  vv^as  a 
grofs  imagination  to  fuppofe  that  every  thing,  which 
is,  exiils  by  local  diffufion  ;  that  were  it  fo,  the  di- 
vine Effence  would  not  be  equally  prefent  every 
where  ;  that  there  would  be  more  of  it  in  a  great 
fpace  than  in  a  little  one  ;  that  it  is  abfurd  to  con- 
ceive that  which  is  nothing  but  power,  wifdom  and 
goodnefs,  under  the  form  of  length,  breadth  and 
thicknefs ;  that  all  other  beings  exift  in  God,  but 
that  he  exifts  only  in  himfelf ;  that  immenfe  fpace  is 
not  the  divine  Immenfity,  as  time  everlafi:ing  is  not 
the  divine  Eternity ;  that  the  Immenfity  of  God  is 
the  manner  of  his  exifting  in  himfelf  without  ex- 
tenfion of  parts,  as  his  Eternity  is  the  manner  of  his 
cxilling  in  himfelf  without  fuccefiion  of  thoughts  ; 
that  fpace  is  but  the  manner  wherein  bodies  exift, in 
him,  as  time  is  but  the  manner  in  which  finite  be- 
ings exift  with  him ;  that  the  one  meafures  the 
bounds  of  the  parts,  and  the  other  the  variation  of 

Xm)  Fiat.  Tim.  ©*  Je  leg,  lib.  x.  Ariji,  de  anim,  lib.  x,  cap,  3. 

Tirfhy,  p.  3.10.  - 

the 
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the  modes ;  that  we  fhould  have  no  idea  of  local  ex- 
tenfion,  if  there  were  no  bodies,  as  we  fhould  have  no 
idea  of  fuccefllve  duration  if  there  were  no  changes  ; 
and  laftly,  that  indefintie  unbounded  extenfion  is  not 
immenie  in  a]I  fenles,  as  it  is  not  infinite  in  all  re- 
fpeds  :  But  that  God  is  immenfe  in  all  fenfes,  as  he 
is  in  all  refpedls  infinite. 

It  was  thus  that  the  Pagan  philofophers  talked  of 
the  divine  Immenfity  before  the  rife  of  fcholaftick 
theology.  The  obfcurity  of  our  reafonings  on  this 
matter  proceeds  from  our  want  of  a  clear  idea  of  fub- 
flances  :  We  neither  know  nor  diftinguifh  them  but 
by  tlieir  properties  j  otherwife  w©  iliould  fee  that 
the  fupreme  Unity  may  exift  every  where  without 
extenfion  of  parts,  as  he  exifts  for  ever  without  fuc- 
cefTion  of  thoughts  ;  that  he  is  all  in  all  places,  as 
he  beholds  all  beings  with  one  glance.  The  reafon 
of  our  not  having  a  clear  idea  of  the  divine  Immen- 
fity, is  our  not  having  an  adequate  idea  of  infinity ; 
we  afcribe  to  him  certain  properties,  becaufe  we  fee 
that  they  are  contained  in  the  idea  we  have  of  him  j 
but  we  are  obliged  at  the  fame  time,  in  order  to 
avoid  abfurdities,  to  give  him  other  attributes  which 
we  do  not  comprehend.  Thus  in  geometry  we  ad- 
mit the  infinite  divifibility  of  matter,  and  the  doc- 
trine of  afymptotes  which  follows  from  it,  without 
having  a  clear  idea  of  either  of  them. 

But  after  all,  the  materialifm  of  the  Stoicks  does 
not  evince  that  they  were  Atheifts  ;  a  falfe  notion 
about  the  Deity  being  far  from  proving  that  they 
believed  none  at  all.  What  conftitutes  an  Atheift,  is 
not  the  maintaining  with  the  Orientals,  that  matter 
is  an  expanfion  of  the  divine  fubftance  j  nor  with  the 
Stoicks,  that  the  infinite  EfTence  is  a  pure  ^ther  ; 
nor  with  the  Platoniib,  that  the  univerfe  is  an  eter- 
nal produftion  of  the  Deity;  but  real  Atheifm  con-/ 
fifts  in  denying  that  there  is  a  fupreme  Intelligence 
who  made  tlie  world  by  his  power,  and  governs^t 
by  his  wifdom.  /or 
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For  our  fuller  fatisfa^Slion,  with  regard  to  the 
theology  of  the  heathens,  let  us  fee  what  the  fathers 
of  the  church  thought  of  it.  They  had  fuffici^nt  op- 
portunities of  knowing  it  thoroughly,  by  the  fre- 
quent difputes  which  they  held  with  them.  As  this 
is  a  matter  of  a  very  nice  nature,  it  may  be  danger-' 
ous  to  indulge  any  thing  to  one's  own  conjedlures ; 
let  us  have  recourfe  to  wife  antiquity.  Arnobius  (n) 
introduces  the  heathens  complaining  of  the  injuilice 
of  the  Chrillians.     '  'Tis  a  mere  calumny,  fay  thofe 

*  heathens,   to  charge  us  with  fuch  a  crime,  as  the 

*  denying  of  a  fupreme  God.     We  call  him  Jove, 

*  the  fupremely  great  and  fovereignly  good  ;  we  de- 

*  dicate  our  moil  magnificent  ftruftures  and  our  capi- 

*  tols  to  him,  to  fhew  that  we  exalt  him  above  all  o- 

*  ther  Deities,     (o)  St.  Peter  in  his  preaching  at  A- 

*  thens,  fays  St.  Clement  of  Alexandria  (p),  infinuates 

*  that  the  Greeks  had  a  knov/ledge  of  the  Deity.  He 

*  fuppofes  that  thofe  people  adore  the  fame  God  as 

*  we  do,   though  not  in  the  fame  manner.     He  does 

*  not  forbid  us  to  adore  the  fame  God  as  the  Greeks, 

*  but  he  forbids  us  to  adore  him  after  the  fame  way. 

*  He  orders  us  to  change  the  manner,  and  not  the 

*  objedl  of  our  worlliip,'     *  The  heathens,  fays  Lac-- 
tantius  (q), '  who  admit  feveral  Gods,  fay  neverthe- 

*  lefs  that  thofe  fubordinate  Deities,    though  they 

*  prefide  over  all  the  various  parts  of  the  univerfe, 

*  do  it  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  that  there  is  Hill  but  one 

*  fole  Ruler  and   fupreme  Governor.     From  v/hence 

*  it  follows,   that  all  other  invifible  powers  are  not 

*  properly  Gods,    but  minlfters  or  deputies  of  the 

*  one  great  and  almighty  God,  who  appointed  them 
'  executors  of  his  will  and  pleafure.  '  Eufebius  of 
Cefarea  goes  farther.     *  (r)  The  heathens  own  that 

*  there  is  bat  one  only  God,  who  fills,  pervades  and 

(n)  Arnob,  lib.  1.  p,  19.  (0)  An  apocryphal  book  ivbicb  then 

P^ifed  under  tb(  name  of  St.  Peter  s,  (p)  Strom.  I.  6.  p.  635. 

^)  Lib,  I,  p.\^,      ^  (r)  Prexp,  Evang,  I,  i^cap.  12-  p.  105. 

*  prefides 
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'  prefides  over  unlverful  nature ;   but  they  mainiaiii, 

*  that  as  he  is  prcrcnt  to  his  work  only  m  an  incor- 

*  poreal  and  in\'jriblc  manner,   they  are  therefore  in 

*  the  right  to  worfhip  him  in  his  vilible  and  corpo- 

*  real  tfteds,'  I  flull  conclude  with  a  famous  paf- 
fage  of  St.  Auflin,  who  reduces  the  Polytheifm  of 
the    heathens    to    the    unity  of  one  fole   Principle. 

*  (f)  Jupiter,  fays  this  father,  h,  according  to  the  phi- 

*  lofophers,  the  foul  of  the  world,  who  t.tkes  diffe- 
'  rent  names  according  to  the  different  effeds  wliich 

*  he  produces.     In  the  ethereal  fpaces  he  is  called 

*  Jupiter,   in   the  air  Juno,   in  the  fea  Neptune,   in 

*  the  earth  Pluto,  in  hell  Proferpina,   in  the  clement 

*  of  fre   Vulcan,   in   the  fan  Phoebus,   in  div^ination 

*  Apollo,    in  war  Mars,    in  the  \intage  Bacchus,    in 

*  the  harvelt  Ceres,   in  thcforefls  Diana,    and  in  the 

*  fciences  Minerva.  All  that  crowd  of  Gods  and 
'  GoddefTes  are  only  the  (wmc  Jupiter,    whofe  diite- 

*  rent  powers  and  attributes  are  exprcffed  by  diffe- 

*  rent  names.'  It  is  therefore  evident  by  the  teiii- 
mony  of  profane  poets,  heathen  philofophers,  and 
fathers  of  the  church,  that  the  Pagans  acknowledged 
one  fole  fupreme  Deity.  The  Orientals,  the  Egyptians, 
the  Greeks,  the  Romans,  and  all  nations  agreed  uni- 
vcrfally  in  teaching  this  truth. 

About  the  fiftietli  Olympiad,  fix  hundred  years 
before  the  ChriiUan  a^ra,  the  Greeks  having  loil  the 
traditional  knowledge  of  the  Orientals,  began  to  lay 
afide  the  dodlrine  of  the  ancients,  and  to  reafon  about 
the  divine  Nature  from  prejudices,  whicli  their  fcnfcs 
and  imagination  fuggeited.  i.  Anaximandcr  lived 
at  that  time,  and  v/as  the  firft  who  fet  himfelf  to  de- 
fhroy  the -belief  of  a  fupreme  Intelligence,  in  order 
to  account  for  every  thing  by  the  aclion  of  blind 
matter,  which  by  neceffity  aiTumes  all  forts  of  forms. 
H^  was  followed  by  Lcucippus,  Democritus,  Epicurus, 

(f)  ^.  Aug.  de  Civ.  Dei,  1.  4.  r.  ii. 

P  Strato, 
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Strato,  Lucretius,  and  all  the  fchool  of  the  atomical- 
philofopliers,  2.  Pythagoras,  Anaxagoras,  Socrates, 
Plato,  Ariftotle,  and  all  the  great  men  of  Greece 
oppofed  this  impious  dodrine,  and  endeavoured  to 
re-ertablifh  the  ancient  Theology  of  the  Orientals. 
Thefe  philofophcrs  of  a  fuperior  genius  obfcrving  in 
nature  motion,  thought  and  defign,  and  the  idea  of 
matter  including  none  of  thefe  three  properties  ;  they 
inferred  from  thence,  that  there  was  in  nature  an- 
other fubftance  befides  matter.  Greece  being  thus 
divided  into  two  feds,  they  difputcd  for  a  long  time, 
without  either  party  being  convinced.  3.  At  length 
about  the  20th  Olympiad,  Pyrrho  formed  a  third 
feft,  whofe  great  principle  was  to  doubt  of  every 
thing,  and  determine  nothing.  All  the  Atomifh, 
who  had  laboured  in  vain  to  find  out  a  demonftration 
of  their  falfe  principles,  prefently  ftruck  in  with  the 
Pyrrhonian  fed.  1  hey  ran  wildly  into  an  univerfal 
doubting,  and  carried  it  almoft  to  fuch  an  excefs  of 
frenzy,  that  they  doubted  of  the  clearell  and  moil 
palpable  truths.  They  maintained  without  any  al- 
legor}',  that  every  thing  we  fee  is  only  an  iilufion, 
and  that  the  whole  feries  of  life  is  but  a  perpetual 
dream,  of  which  thofe  in  the  night  are  only  fo  many 
images.  4,  At  lait  Zeno  fct  up  a  fourth  fchool  about 
the  130th  Olympiad.  This  Philofopher  endeavoured 
to  reconcile  the  difciples  of  Democritus  with  thofe 
of  Plato,  by  maintaining  that  the  firll  principle  was 
indeed  an  iiifinite  Wifdom,  but  that  his  eflence  was 
only  a  pure  .Tther,  or  a  fubtile  light,  which  diftufed 
itielf  every  wh«re,  to  give  life,  motion  and  reafon 
to  all  beings. 

It  is  plain  then  that  there  were  four  forts  of  phi- 
iofophers  among  the  ancients  ;  the  Atheifts  or  Ato- 
mifts,  the  Spirituaiifts  or  Thciils,  the  Materialifts  or 
Stoicks,  the  Pyrrhonians  or  Academics.  In  thefe 
laft  ages  the  modern  Free-thinkers  have  only  revived 
Jhc  ancient  errors,  difguifmg  them  under  new  terms. 

I.  Jordano 
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I.  Jordano  Bruno,  Vannini,  and  Spinoza  have 
vamped  up  the  monllroiis  fyltem  of  Anaximandcr  j 
ind  have  added  only  fomc  artful  dilHn,^\ions  to  im- 
pofe  upon  weak  minds.  Spinoza,  perceiving  clearly 
that  thought  could  not  be  an  cffctl  of  matter,  en- 
deavoured to  prevent  all  objections  againft  the  Ma- 
terialills,  by  maintaining,  that  (t)exteniion  and  thought 
are  properties  of  the  fame  fubllance  ;  that  the  ideas 
of  objeds  are  really  nothing  different  from  the  ob- 
jefts  themfelves  (u)  ;  that  extenfion  and  matter  are  the 
fame  (x)  ;  that  infinite  fpaceis  the  immcnfity  of  God, 
as  infinite  time  is  his  eternity  () )  ;  and  confequently 
that  all  effences  are  but  different  forms  of  the  fame 
Tubftance  (z).  It  murt  nevertbclefs  be  granted,  that 
his  Atheifm  does  not  confill  in  tliefe  errors,  fnice 
they  have  all  been  maintained  by  philofophers  who 
had  a  fincere  abhorrence  of  impiety.  Spinoza's  A- 
theifm  lyes  wholly  in  this,  that  he  makes  the  one 
only  Subftance,  for  which  he  contends,  to  acl  with- 
out knowledge  or  defign.  2.  Defcartes,  Malebrancho, 
Poiret,  Leibnitz,  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  Dr.  Bentlcy, 
Dr.  Clarke,  Dr.  Cheyne,  and  feveral  philofophers 
of  a  genius  equally  fubtile  and  profound,  have  endea- 
voured to  refute  thefe  errors,  and  brought  arjiuments 
to  fupport  the  ancient  theology.  Befidcs  the  proofs 
which  arc  drawn  from  the  effeds,  they  have  infilied 
on  others  drawn  from  the  idea  of  the  firft  caufe. 
They  fhew  plainly,  that  the  reafoni  for  believing  are 
infinitely  flrongcr  than  thofe  for  doubting  \  and  that 
it  is  abfurd  to  deny  what  we  fee  clearly,  bccaufe  we 
do  not  fee  farther.  3.  Mr.  Hobbes,  and  fome  phi- 
lofophers of  more  faith,  Behmen,  and  feveral  caba- 
liilical  writers,  have  revived  the  errors  of  the  Stoicks^ 
»nd  pretend   that   extenfion  is  the   bafii>  of  all  fub- 

(t)  Latktof  Hum.   Under,  p,  456.  {m)  Barcl^iy^t  Diahgutt. 

{x)   Defcartes  and  MtUhrancbe.  (y)  Dr.  C/tirie"!  Letters  /« 

LetbnifXfP.  77,  it^,  (z)  Tbi  Orienmh  and inmi.(ui>a/tjii<a/ 

mritin. 
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il.inces ;  that  the  (ouA  differs  from  the  body  only  as 
being  more  fubtilized  ;  that  a  fpirit  is  but  a  rarified 
body,  and  a  body  a  condenfed  fpirit ;  and  lailly,  that 
the  infinite  Being,  though  indivifible,  is  extended  by 
local  diffufion.  4.  To  conclude,  there  are  fome  fu- 
perficial  minds,  who  not  being  able  to  look  upon 
truth  with  a  fleady  view,  nor  to  weigh  the  degrees  ef 
evidence,  nor  to  compare  the  force  of  proofs  v/ith 
that  of  objedions,  perfuade  themfelves  that  the 
mind  of  man  is  not  formed  for  the  knowledge  of 
truth,  run  headlong  into  an  univerfal  doubting,  and  fall 
Tit  length  into  a  fcnfelefs  kind  of  Pyrrhoniim,  called 
Egomifm,  where  every  one  fmcies  himlelf  to  be  the 
only  being  that  exifts.  The  hillory  of  former  times 
is  Ijke  that  of  our  own  :  Human  underllanding  takes 
ulmofl  the  fime  forms  in  different  ages,  and  lofes  it's 
way  in  the  fame  labyrinths  ;  there  are  periodical 
■difeafes  of  the  mind  as  well  as  of  the  body. 


PART     IL 

0///^^  Mythology  of  ihe  PAGANS. 


EN,  left  to  the  light  of  their  reafon  alone, 
hive  always  looked  upon  moral  and  phy- 
iicai  evil  as  a  fiTiOcking  phx-nomenon  in  the  work  of 
n.  Being  in&nitely  wife,  good  and  powerful.  To 
account  for  it,  the  philoiophers  have  had  recourfe 
to  feveral  hypothefes.  Reafon  told  them  all,  that 
what  is  fupremely  good  could  never  produce  any 
thing  tiiat  was  wicked  or  miferable.  From  hence 
they  concluded,  that  fouls  are  not  now  what  they 
were  at  firil ;  that  they  are  degraded,  for  fome  fault 
committed  by  them  in  a  former  ftatej  that  this  life 
}^  a  llatc  of  e>dle  and  expiation  ;  and  in  a  word,  that 

aU 
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all  beings  nre  to  be  refcored  to  their  proper  order. 
''IVadition  ftrack  in  with  reafon,  and  this  traditioti; 
had  fpread  ovjr  all  nations  certain  opinions  which 
they  Held  in  common,  with  regiird  to  the  three  Hates 
of  the  world,  as  I  fhall  fliew  in  this  fccond  part, 
which  will  be  a  fort  of  abridgment  of  tlie  traditional 
do-ferine  of  tlie  ancients. 

I  begin  with  the  Mytliology  of  the  Greeks  aid 
Romans.  AH  the  Poets,  fpeaking  of  the  golden  age, 
or  reign  of  Siturn,  defcribe  it  to  us  as  an  hiippy 
flate,  in  which  there  were  neither  calamities,  nor 
crimes,  nor.  labour,  nor  pains,  nor  difeafes,  nor 
death  (a).  They  reprefent,  on  the  contrary,  the  iion 
age,  as  the  time  when  phyiical  and  moral  evil  firll 
appeared  ;  then  it  was  that  vices,  fuffL-rings,  and 
all  manner  of  evils  came  forth  of  Pandora':>  box, 
and  over-flowed  the  face  of  tlie  earth  (b).  'I'hey  fpeok 
to  us  of  the  golden  age  renewed,  as  of  a  time  wlicu 
iirtrsa  was  to  return  upon  earth ;  when  juftic*, 
peace  and  innocence  were  to  flourim  again  wiia 
their  original  lultre ;  and  when  every  thing  was  to 
be  reilored  to  it's  primitive  perfection  (c).  In  a  word, 
they  fing  on  all  ucca£ons  the  exploits  of  a  fon  cf 
Jupiter,  who  was  to  quit  his  heavenly  abode  and 
live  among  men.  They  give  him  different  nainer.-, 
according  to  his  different  funAions  ;  fometimes  he 
is  Apollo  lighting  againil  Python  and  the  'J'itani;  ; 
fometimes  he  is  Hercules,  deilroying  monRers  and 
giants,  and  purging  the  earth  of  their  enormities 
and  crimes  ;  One  v/hile  he  is  Mercury,  or  the  mei""- 
feriger  of  Jove,  flying  about  every  wiitre  to  exe- 
cute his  decrees  ;    and  another  while  he  is  Perfeus, 

(a)  See  Hefioii.  de  Jacul.  aureo.  Orpktus  apud  Pffr'um,  Thro/. 
P/'at.  lib.  5.  cap.  10.  Lucret.  lib.  5.  U'vid.  Mttam.  lib.  r.  fub.  3, 
yirg.  Cier^.  lib.  2.    /in.  336, 

(I,)  O'vrcl.  M^t.  lib.  1.  fjb.  4,  5,  ©"  6.  rtrg.  Georg.  li(,,  i. 
lin.   i»6.  y«f.  Suir.   6. 

(c;    yirg.  Eel.  4.   Since,  Trag.  Oedip.   AB.  2. 
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delivering  Andromeda  or  human  nature,  from  th« 
monitor  that  rofe  out  of  the  great  deep  to  devour 
her.  He  is  always  fome  fon  of  Jupiter,  giving  bat- 
tles, and  gaining  vidories.  I  will  not  infill  upon 
thefe  poetical  defcriptions,  becaufe  they  may  per- 
haps be  looked  upon  as  mere  iidions,  and  a  ma- 
chinery introduced  to  embellifh  a  poem,  and  amufe 
the  mind.  Allegorical  explications  are  liable  to  un- 
4.ertainty  and  millake  :  So  that  I  Ihall  go  on  diredly 
to  reprefent  the  doftrine  of  the  Philoiophers,  parti- 
cularly that  of  Plato,  vvhich  is  the  fource  from 
whence  Plotinus,  Proclus,  and  the  Platonills  of  the 
third  century  drew  their  principal  notions. 

To  begin  with  the  dialogue  of  Phoedo,  or  of  immor- 
tality, and  give  a  fhort  analyfis  of  it :  Pha^do  gives  his 
friend  an  account  of  the  condition  in  which  he  faw 
Socnicl'i  at  the  time  of  his  death.  *  He  quitted  life, 
f;V3  lie,  *  with  a  ferene  joy,    and  a  noble  intrepidi- 

*  ly.'     His  friends  alking  him  the  reafon  of  it,    *  I 

*  hope,  fays  Socrates  in  his  anfwer,  to   be  re-united 

*  to  the  good  and  perfe6l  Gods,  and  to  be  affociated 

*  with  better  men  than  thofe  I  leave  upon  earth  (d).' 
Wlien  Cebes  objefts  to  him  that  the  foul  vanifhes 
after  death  like  a  fmoke,  and  is  entirely  annihilated, 
Socrates  fets  himfelf  to  refute  that  opinion,  and  en- 
deavours to  prove  that  the  foul  had  a  real  exiftence  (e) 
in  an  happy  Hate,  before  it  informed  an  human 
body.  This  doftrine  he  afcribes  to  Orpheus  (f). 
'  The  difciples  of  Orpheus,  fays  he,  called  the  body 

*  a  prifon,    becaufe  the  foul  is  here  in  a  ftate  of 

*  punilhment  till  it  has   expiated  the  fuilts  that  it 

*  committed  in  heaven.  Souls,  continued  Plato, 
'  that  are  too  much  given   to  bodily  plcafures,  and 

*  are  in  a  manner  befotted,  wander  upon  the  earth, 

*  and  are  put  into  new  bodies  (g) ;  for  all  fenfuality 

(i)  P.  42,  5^-        (0  P'  57*        in  P^^^'  <^'^0'/'  ^'  *'75« 
(g)  Pbted.  p,  6r,  6i,  63. 

'  and 
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'  and  pafTion  caufe   the  foul  to  have  a  ilronger  at- 
'  tachment   to  the  body,  make  her  fancy  that  fhe  is 

*  of  the   fame  nature,    and  render  her  in  a   manner 

*  corporeal ;    fo   that  fhe  contrav^s  an  incapacity  of 

*  flying    away    into   anotiier  life.     Being    oppreffed 

*  with  the  \^  eight  of  her  impurity  and    corruption, 

*  fhe  fmks  again   into  matter,  and  becomes  thereby 

*  difabled  to  remount  towards  the  regions  of  purity,  * 

*  and   attain  to  a  re-union  witli  her  Principle. 

Upon  this  foundation  is  built  the  dodrinc  of  tlic 
tranfmigration  of  fouls,  which  Plato  reprefents  in 
the  fecond  Tim^cus  as  an  allegory,  and  at  other 
times  as  a  thing  real,  where  fouls  that  have  made 
themfelves  unworthy  of  the  fupreme  Beatitude,  fo^ 
journ  and  fuffer  fucceflively  in  the  bodies  of  differ- 
ent animals,  till  at  laft  they  are  purged  of  their 
crimes,  by  the  pains  they  undergo.  This  liath  made 
fome  phiiofophers  believe  that  the  fouli  of  beall't 
are  degraded  fpirits.  A  very  ancient  dodrine,  and 
common  to  all  tlie  /ifia ticks,  from  whom  Pythago- 
ras and  Plato  derived  it  j  but  tlie  Poets  had  much 
debafed  it  by  their  fidions.  'i'hey  luppofed  thnt 
there  was  an  univerfal  and  eternal  metempfychofis  j 
that  all  fpirits  were  fubjed.  to  it,  without  ever  yr- 
riving  at  any  fixed  ftate.  The  phiiofophers,  on  the 
contrary,  believed  that  none  but  depraved  foub 
were  deftined  to  fuch  a  tranfmigration,  and  that  it 
would  one  day  be  at  an  end,  when  they  were  puri- 
fied from  their  crimes  (h). 

The  Pythagoreans  and  Platonifts  not  being  abltf 
to  perfuade  themfelves  that  the  brutes  were  abfo- 
lutcly  infenfible  of  pleafure  and  pain,  for  that  mat- 
ter was  capable  of  fenfation  and  confcioufnefs,  or 
that  the  Divine  Juftice  could  inflid  fuffcrings  on 
intelligences  that  had  never  offended,  thought  the 
dodrine  of  tranfmigration   lefs  abfurd   than    that  of 

(h)  Su  Cttdxv.  Intel  S%'f>em.  p.   31^, 
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mere  machines,  matericil  fouls,  or  pure  intelligence?, 
iormcd  omy  to  animate  the  bodies  of  beafls. 

Tlie   fidt  of  tiisfe  opinions  is    altogether  contrary 

to  experience  a    and  though  we  may  by  general  and 

ingenious  hypothefes  throvv'  a  miii;  before   our  eyes, 

yet   whenever  we   examine  nicely  into   all   appear- 

ji.nces  of  fenfation  difcerijible  in  beaRs  we   can  never 

ierioufly  doubt  of  it.     I  do  not  fay  the  appearances 

of  reflexion,    but  of  fenfation  ;    I  am  not  unaware 

that  in  our  o\vn  bodies  we    have    frequent   motions 

ct  which   we  are  not  confcious,    and  which  never- 

thcitfs  feem  to  be  the  efrecl  of  the   mofi  exact  and 

geoinetrical    reafoning,     I    fpeak   therefore    of   the 

inarl-is  of  pieafire  and  pain  which  we  obferve  in  tha 

brutes  ;    r.nd  I   think  that  we  can  hxve  no  pretence 

to  rejcfSl  fjch  evidence,  unlefs   it  be    that  we   don't 

ieel  what  happens  to  them  ;  but  then,  for  the  fam© 

reafon,    v/e  might  believe,    that  all   other  men  are 

machines.     The  fecond    opinion,  which  is    that  of 

material  fouls,    held  by  the  Peripateticks,    tends  to 

deltroy  all    the   proofs  of  the  immateriality   of  our 

fpirits.     If  m.atter  be  capable  of  fenfation,    it  may 

likcwife  be  capable  of  refleiling  upon  it's  own  fen- 

fitions,  and  the   MaterialiRs   v.dll   gain  their  point. 

The  third   opinion   deftroys  all   our  foundeil  notions 

of  the  Deity,  by  fuppofmg  that  God  can  create  be* 

ings   which  fhall  be  immediately   unhappy,  without 

any  previous    demerit   on   their  part,  degrade  pure 

intelligences    v/ithout   any  reafon,    and   when    tiiey 

for  a  while    have  adled  in  mortal  bodies  a  part  mucii 

below  the  dignity  of  their  nature,  reduce  them  agaia 

to  nothing. 

J  will  venture  to  fcy^  that  the  do6lrine  of  tranf- 
migration  is  lefs  repugnant  not  only  to  reafon  and 
experience,  but  {ikewife  to  religion,  than  either  of 
tile  other  tlircCi     We  fee  in  the  (ij  facred  Oracles  that 

(i)  St,  Luke,  cbaj>,  viii, 
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impure  fpirits  may  defire  fometimcs  to  enter  into- 
the  bodiies  of  the  vilcll  animnls.  After  all,  a  true 
philofopher  will  be  prudently  fceptical,  with  regard 
to  all  uncertain  conjeftures.  The  only  ufe  which  I 
would  make  of  what  has  been  above  advanced,  is  to 
fhew  the  incredulous  that  they  fay  nothing  to  the 
purpofe  againfl  us,  when  they  maintain  that  our  fouls 
die  like  thofe  of  the  brutes ;  and  firther,  th-it  the. 
fitlions  of  the  ancients,  how  abfurd  foevcr  tlicy  at 
firft  appear,  are  often  more  defennble  than  tJie  fy- 
ftems  of  the  moderns,  which  are  fo  much  admired 
for  a  depth  of  penetration. 

To  return  to  Plato.     *  Pure  fouls,  adds   he  in  Kis 
Ph^do,  *  that  have  exerted   thcmfclves   here  below 

*  to  get  the  better  of  all  corruption,  and  free  them-' 

*  felves  from  the  impurities  of  their   terrefirial   pri- 

*  fon,  retire  after  death  into  an  invifible    place,  un- 

*  known    to  us,  where    the    pure  unites    with    the 

*  pure,  the   good  cleaves   to   it's  like,  and   ouriir- 

*  mortal  effence  is  united  to  the  divine.'  He  calls 
this  place  the  firll  earth,  v/herc  fouls  made  their 
abode  before  their  degradation.   *  The  earth,  fays  hc^ 

*  is  immenfc  ;    we   know    and    we    inhabi:   only    a 

*  fmall  corner  of  it  (k).  That  ethereal  earth,   the  an^ 

*  cient  abode  of  fouls,  is  placed  in  the  pure  regions 

*  of  heaven,  where    the  itars  are   featcd.     Vv^e  that 

*  live  in  this  low  abyfs  are  apt  enough  to  fancy  that 

*  we  are  in  an  high  place,  and  Vv'e   call   the  air  the 

*  heavens ;  ja-jt  like  a  man  that  from   the  bottom  of 

*  the  fea  lliould  view  the  fun  and  ilaj-s  through  the 

*  water,  and  fancy  the  ocean  to  be  tlie  firmjmcnt 
'  itfelf.     Bat  if  we    had  win^rs  to  mount  on   h:P:h, 

*  we  llioald  fee  that  there  is  tJie  true  heaven,  riie 

*  true  light,  and  the  true  earth.     As  in  L he  fea  every 

*  thing  is    altered,  and   disfigured  by   the  filts  tli3t 

*  Cii:)Ound  in  it ;    xo  in  our  prcfent  earth,  evcrv  thijitf 

P   q  *  ii> 
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is  deformed,  corrupted,   and  in  a  ruinous  condi- 
tion,   if  compared    with    the    primitive    earth.* 
Plato  gives  afterwards  a  pompous  defcription  of  that 
ethereal  earth,  of  which  ours  is  only  a  broken  crull. 
He  fays  (1),  '  that  every  tiling  there  was  beautiful, 

*  harmonious  and  tranfparent  ;  fruits   of  an  exqui- 

*  fitc  tafte  grew  there  naturally  ;  and  it  was  watered 

*  with  rivers  of  nedlar.     They  there  breathed  the 

*  light,  as  we  here  breathe  the  air,  and  they  drank 

*  waters  which  were  purer  than  air  itfelf.'  This 
notion  of  Plato  agrees  in  a  gt^eat  meafure  with  that 
of  Pefcartes,  about  the  nature  of  the  planets  ;  this 
modern  philofopher  was  of  opinion  that  they  wer^ 
at  firft  funs,  which  contraded  afterwards  a  thick  and 
opaque  cruft. 

This  fame  do<5lrine  of  Plato 'is  likewife  clearly 
explained  in  his  Timaeus  (m).  Tiiere  he  tells  us  how 
Solon  in  his  travels  diicourfed  with  an  Egyptian 
prieft  about  the  antiquity  of  the  world,  it's  origin, 
and  the  revolutions  which  had  happened  in  it  ac- 
cording to  the  Mythology  of  the  Greeks.  Upoft 
which  the  Egyptian  priell  fiys  to  him,  f  O  Solon, 

*  you  Greeks  are  always  children,  and  you   never 

*  come  to  an  age  of  maturity  ;   your  underftanding 

*  is  young,  and  has  no  true  knowledge  of  antiquity. 

*  There  have  been  upon  earth  feveral  deluges  and 

*  conflagrations,  caufed  by  changes   in  the   moHon 

*  of  the  heavenly  bodies.     Your  hiilory  of  Phaeton, 

*  whatever  air  it  has  of  a  fable,  is  nevcrthelefs  not 

*  without  a  real  foundation.  We  Egyptians  have 
'*  prcferved  the  memory  of  thefe  fads  m  our  monu- 

*  mcnts  and   temple"^  ;  whereas  it  is  but  a  very  little 

*  while  that  the  Greeks  have  had  any  knowledge 

*  of  letters,  of  the  mufes,  and  of  the  fciences.* 
This  difcourfe  puts  Timneus  upon  explaining  to  So- 
crates the  origin  of  things^  and  the  primitive  Hate 

(1)  F,  gi,  (m)  T/OT.  f,  1043. 
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of  the  world  (n).     *  Whatever  has   been  produced, 

•  fays  he,  has  been  produced  by  fome  caufe.     'Tis 

•  no  eafy  matter  to  know  the  nature  of  this  Maker, 

•  and    Father    of  the   univerfe  ;    and   though   you 

*  ihould  difcover  it,  it  would   be  impofiible  for  you 

•  to  make  the  vulgar  comprehend  it.     This  Archi- 

*  teft  of  the  world,  continues  he,  had  a  model  by 
«  which  he  produced  every  thing,  and  this  model  is 

*  himfelf.     As  he   is    good,  and  what  is  good  has 

*  not  the  Icaft  tindlure  of  envy,  he  made  all  things 

*  a^  far  as  was  polTible  like  Himfelf.     He  made  the 

•  world  perfeA  in  the  whole  of  it's  conllitution,  per- 

•  fedl  too  in  all  the  various  parts  that  compofe    it 

•  which  were  fubjed  neither  to  difeafes,  nor  to  de- 
«  cay  of  age.     7'he  Father  of  all  things,  beholding 

*  this  beautiful  image  of  Himfelf,  took  a  compla- 

*  ccncy  in  his  work,  and  this  complacency  raifed  in 

•  him  a  defire  of  improving  it  to  a  nearer  Jikenefs  to 

*  it's  model.' 

In  the  dialogue  which  bears  the  title  of  Politicus 
Plato,  mentioning  this  primitive  Itate  of  the  world 
calls  it  the  reign  of  Saturn,  and  defcribes  it  in  this 
manner  (o).  *  God  was  then  the  Prince  and  common 
'  Father  of  all  ;  he  governed  the  world  by  himfelf 
<  M  he  governs   it  now  by  inferior  Deities  :  Rage 

*  and  cruelty  did  not  then  prevail  upon  earth  ;  war 

•  and  fcdition  were  not  fo   much  as  known.     God 

*  himfelf  took  care  of  the  fuilenance  of  mankind 

•  and    wa&    their  Guardian   and  Shepherd  :    There 

•  were  no  magiftrates  no  civil   polity  as  there  are 

♦  now.     In  thofe  happy  days  men  fprung  out  of  the 

*  bofom   of  the  earth,  which  produced  them  of  it- 

•  felf,    like   flowers    and   trees.     The    fertile  fields 
'  yielded  fruits  and  corn  without  the  labour  of  til- 

*  lage.     Mankind  flood    in  no  need  of  raiment  to 

*  cover  their  bodies,  being  troubled  with  no  incle- 

(n)  F.  IC47.  {0)  Pag,  53;,  ^jS. 
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menc/  of  the  feafons ;  and  they  took  iheir  refl 
upon  beds  of  turf  of  a  perpetual  verdure.  Under 
the  reign  of  Jupiter,  Saturn,  the  maiter  of  the 
univerfe,  hiving  quitted  as  it  were  the  reins  of 
his  empire,  hid  himfelf  in  an  inacceffible  retreat. 
The  inferior  Gods  who  governed  under  him  re- 
tired b'kcv/ife  ;  the  very  foundations  of  the  world 
were  ftaken  by  motions  contrary  to  it's  principle 
and  it's  end,  and  it  loil  it^s  beauty  and  it's  lultre. 
Then  it  was  that  good  and  evil  were  blended  to- 
gether. But  in  the  end,  left  the  world  fiiould  be 
plunged  in  an  eternal  abyfs  of  confufion,  God,  the 
Author  of  the  primitive  order,  will  appear  again 
and  refume  the  reins  of  empire.  Then  he  will 
chn.nge,  amend,  embellifli  and  reftore  the  whole 
frame  of  nature,,  and  put  an  end  to  decay  of  age, 
to  difeafes  and  death.' 
In  the  dialogie  under  the  title  of  Phaedrus,  Plato 
riore  difxindlly  unfolds  the  fecret  c.^.ures  of  moral 
evil,  which  brought  in  phyfical  evil.  *  (p),  There  are 
'  in  every  one  of  ns,    iays  he,,   two  principal  {prings' 

*  of  aflion,    the  dcfire  of  pleafure,    and  the  love  Of 

*  virtue,  which  are   the   wings  of  the  foul.     When 

*  thefc  win2;s  are  parted,,  v^hen  the  love  of  pleafure 

*  and  the    ioye   of  virtue   carry  us  contrary  ways, 

*  then  fouls  fall  down  into  mortal  bodies.'  Let  us 
fee  here  his  notion  of  the  pleaCures  v/hich.  fpirits  tafle 
in  heaven,  and  of  the  manner  how  fouls  fell  from 
the  happy  ftate  which  they  enjoyed  there.     *  (q)  The 

*  great  Jupiter,    fiys  he,   animating  his  winged  char 

*  riot,    marches   firil,    followed    by  all    the    inferioi: 

*  Gods  and,  Genii  ;  thus  they  traverfe  the  heavens, 
*•  admiring  the  infinite  wonders  tiiereof.  But  v/hen 
'  they  go  to  the   great   banquet,    they  raile    them- 

*  fclves  to  the  top  of  heaven,  and  mount  above  the 
<  fphercs.     None-  of  oui^  poets  ever  yet  fung,   or  caa 

*  fing 
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fing  that  fuper-celeftial  place  (r).  It  is  there  that 
fouls  contemplate  with  the  eyes  of  the  underftand- 
ing,  the  truly  exiting  Effence,  which  has  neither 
colour,  nor  figure,  nor  is  the  objcft  of  any  fenfe, 
but  is  purely  intelligible.  There  they  fee  virtue, 
truth  and  juftice  not  as  they  arc  here  below,  but 
as  they  exiit  in  him  who  is  Being  itfelf.  There 
they  fatiate  themfelvcs  with  that  fight  till  they  are 
no  longer  able  to  bear  the  glory  of  it,  and  then 
they  return  back  to- heaven,  where  they  feed  again 
on  nedlar  and  ambrofia.  Such  is  the  life  of  the 
Gods.  Now  continues  Plato  (f),  every  fcul  which 
follows  God  faithfully  into  that  fuper-celeftial 
place,  preferves  itfelf  pure  and  without  blemifh  ; 
but  if  it  takes  up  with  neclar  and  ambrofia,  and 
does  not  attend  on  Jupiter's  chariot  to  go  and 
contemplate  truth,  it  grows  heavy  and  fluggifh,  it 
breaks  it's  wings,  it  falls  upon  the  earth,  and  en- 
ters into  a  human  body  more  or  lefs  vile,  accord- 
ding  as  it  has  been  more  or  Icfs  elevated.  Soul's 
Icfs  degraded  than  others  dwell  in  the  bodies  ef 
philofophers.  The  moft  defpicable  of  all  animate 
the  bodies  of  tyrants  and  evil  Princes.  Their  con- 
dition alters  after  death,  and  becomes  more  or 
lefs  happy  according  as  they  have  loved  virtue  or 
vice  in  their  life  time.  After  ten  thoufand  years 
fouls  will  be  re-united  to  their  origin.  During 
that  fpace  of  time  their  wings  grow  again  and  are 
renewed  (t).' 
Such  was  the  doflrine  which  Plato  oppofed  to 
the  profane  fed  of  Dcmociitus  and  Epicurus,  who 
denied  an  eternal  Providence  on  account  of  the  phy- 
fic:il  and  moral  evil"  which  they  faw  in  t\ie  world. 
This  Philofopher  gives   us  a  fine  dclcription  of  the 

(r)  'Tvif.f'Jvioi  To'cT'C  (f)   Pag;,  T22?. 

(t)  'This  d'.cirine  of  Plato  s^  cancer  n'ln^^  the  fall  and  tejicration  of 
fouls y  is  (x/ilained  by  Mcurobiui  in  kii  a^iajdjrji  ea  S(ij>io'^s 
djtani,^  cba^,  it,  j2,   13^  '       ' 
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univerfe :  He  confiders  it  as  an  immcnfity  filled  with 
free  fpirits,  which  inhabit  and  inform  innumerable 
worlds.  Thefe  fpirits  are  qualified  to  enjoy  a  dou- 
ble felicity  ;  the  one  confiding  in  the  contemplation 
of  the  divine  Effence,  the  other  in  admiring  his 
works.  When  fouls  no  longer  make  their  felicity 
confift  in  the  knowledge  of  truth,  and  when  lower 
pleafures  turn  them  off  from  the  love  of  the  fupreme 
Eflence,  they  arc  thrown  down  into  fome  planet, 
there  to  undergo  expiatory  punifhments  till  they 
are  cured  by  their  fufFerings.  Thefe  planets  are 
confequently,  according  to  Plato's  notion,  like  ho- 
fpitals  or  (u)  places  inftituted  for  the  cure  of  diftem- 

Eered  intelligences.  Such  is  the  inviolable  law  efta- 
lilhed  (x)  for  theprefervation  of  order  in  the  celeftial 
fphexes.  This  double  employment  of  the  heavenly 
fpirits  is  one  of  the  fublimeft  notions  of  Plato,  and 
(hews  the  wonderful  depth  of  his  genius.  It  was 
the  fyftem  adopted  by  the  heathen  philofophers, 
whenever  they  attempted  to  explain  to  us  the  ori- 
gin of  evil  i  and  thus  they  reafon.  If  fouls  could 
without  intermiflion  contemplate  the  divine  ElTence 
by  a  direft  view,  they  would  be  impeccable,  the 
fight  of  the  fupreme  Good  neceflarily  engaging  all 
the  love  of  the  will.  To  explain  therefore  the  fall 
of  fpirits,  they  arc  forced  to  fuppofe  an  interval, 
when  the  foul  withdraws  from  the  divine  Prefence, 
and  quits  the  fuper-celeftial  abode,  in  order  to  ad- 
mire the  beauties  of  nature,  and  entertain  herfelf 
with  ambrofia,  as  a  food  lefs  delicate,  and  more  fuit- 
able  to  a  finite  being.  It  is  in  thefe  intervals  that 
fhe  becomes  falfe  to  her  duty. 

Pythagoras  had  learned  the  fame  doftrine  among 
the  Egyptians.  We  have  ilill  a  very  valuable  monu- 
ment of  it  left  in  the  commentary  of  Hierocles 
upon   the  golden  verfes  afcribed  to  that  Philofo- 

pheif 
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pher  (y).     '  As  our  alienation  from  God,  fays  this  au- 

*  thor,    and  the  lofs  of  the  wings  which    ufed  to 

*  raife  us  up   to  heavenly  things,  have  thrown   us 

*  down  into  this  region  of  death,  which  is  over-run 

*  with  all  manner  of    evils  j   (o  the  ftripping  our 

*  felves  of   earthly  afFe£lions,    and  the  revival  of 

*  virtues  in  us   make  our  wings  grow  again,  and 
'  raife  us  up  to  the   manfions  of  life,    where  true 

*  good  is  to  be  found  without  any  mixture  of  evil. 

*  The  eflence  of  man  being  in  the  middle   between 

*  beings  that  contemplate  God  without  ceafing,  and 
«  fuch  as  arc  not  able  to  contemplate  him  at  alL,  he 

*  has  it  in  his  power  to  raife  hinifelf  up  towards  the^ 

*  one,  or  fmk  down  towards  the  other  (z).'     *  Thq^ 

*  w  icked  man,  fays  Hierocles  in  another  place,  doe« 

*  not  care  that  the  foul  ihould  be  immortal,  for  fear 

*  he  fhould  live  after  death  only  to  fufFer  punifh- 

*  ment.     But  the  judges  of  the  fhades  below,  as  they 

*  form  their  judgment  upon  the  rules  of  truth,  do 

*  not  triecree,  that  the   foul  Ihould   exift  no  longer, 

*  but  that  it  fhould  be   no  longer  vicious.     Their 

*  bufmefs  is  to  correft  and  cure  it,  by  prefcribing 

*  punifhments  for  the  health  of  nature,  juft  as  phy- 

*  ficians  heal  the  moll  inveterate  ulcers  by  incifions. 

*  Thefe  judges  punilh  the   crime  in   order  to  extir- 

*  pate  vice.     They  do  not  annihilate  the  effence  of 

*  the  foul,  but  bring   it  back   to  it's  true  and  ge* 

*  nuine  exiftence,  purifying  it  from  all  the  paiTions 

*  that  corrupt  it.     And  therefore  when  we  have  fin- 

*  ned,  we  fhould  be  glad  to  embrace  the  punifhment 

*  as  the  only  remedy  for  vice.' 

It  is  therefore  evidently  the  dodrine  of  the  mofl 
famous  Gredk  philofophers,  i.  That  fouls  had  a 
preexiilence  in  heaven.  2.  That  the  Jupiter  who 
marched  at  the  head  of  fouls  before  the  lofs  of  their 

(y^,  Hiertc/.  Comm.  in  aurfd  Carrtu  f*  187.  Edit,  Cant,  J  709, 
(z)  IbiJ,  Carm*  iig» 
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wings,  is  diftind  from  the  fupreme  ElTence,  an<J  is 
very  like  the  Mythras  of  the  Perfians,  and  the  Orus 
of  the  Egyptians.  3.  That  fods  loll:  their  wings, 
and  were  thruft  down  into  mortal  bodies,  becaufe 
that  inftead  of  following  Jupiter's  chariot,  they  gave 
themfelves  too  much  up  to  the  enjoyment  of  lower 
pleafures.  4.  That  at  the  end  of  a  certain  period  of 
time,  the  wings  of  the  foul  fhall  grow  again,  and  Sa- 
turn Ihall  refume  the  reins  of  his  empire  in  order  to 
reflore  the  univeife  to  it's  original  fplendor. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  Egyptian  Mythology, 
the  fource  from  whence  that  of  the  Greeks  was  de- 
rived. I  fhall  not  offer  to  maintain  the  myftical  ex- 
plications  that  Kircher  gives  of  the  famous  table  of 
Ifis,  and  of  the  obeliflcs  that  are  to  be  feen  at  Rome  : 
I  confine  myfelf  to  Plutarch,  who  has  preferved  U5 
an  admirable  monument  of  that  Mythology.  To 
reprefent  it  in  it's  real  beauties,  it  will  be  proper  to 
give  a  fhort  and  clear  analyfis  of  his  treatife  of  Ins 
and  Ofiris,  which  is  a  letter  written  to  Clea,  <f)rieftefs 
of  Ifis.  '(a)  The  Egyptian  Mythology,  fays  Plu- 
'  tareh,  has  two  fenfes,   the  one  facred  and  fublime, 

*  the  other  fenfible  and  palpable.     'Tis  for  this  rea- 

*  fon  that  the  Egyptians  put  Sphinxes  before  the 
'  door  of  their  temples  ;  defigning  thereby  to  fig- 

*  nify  to  us  that  their  Theology  contains  the  fecrets 

*  of  wifdom  under  enigmatical  words.     This  is  alfo 

*  the   fenfe  of  the  inlcription  upon  a  llatue  of  Pallas 

*  or  Ifis,  at  Sais,  I  am   all  that   is,    has   been, 

'    AND     SHALL    BE_,     AND     NO     MORTAL    HAS    EVER. 

*  YET    REMOVED    THE     VAIL     THAT    COVERS    ME."* 

*  (b)  He  afterwards  relates  the  Egyptian  fable  of  Ifis 
^  and  Ofiris,     They  w^re  both  born  of  Rhea  and  th» 

*  Sun  ;  wh-ilfl  tiiey  were  Itill  in  their  mother^s 
*-  womb,  they  jointly  ingendred   the  God  Orus  the 

*  liyijsg 
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living  image  of  their  fubllance.  Typhon  was  not 
born,  but  burll  violently  through  the  ribs  of  Rhea. 
He  afterwards  revolted  ao;ainit  Ofiris,  filled  th« 
univerfe  with  his  rage  and  violence,  tore  the  bo- 
dy of  his  brother  in  pieces,  mangled  his  limbs, 
and  fcattered  them  about.  Ever  fince  that  time 
Ifjs  goes  wandering  about  the  earth  to  gather  up  the 
fcatttred  limbs  of  her  brother  and  hufband.  The 
eternal  and  immortal  foul  of  Ofiris  led  his  fon  O- 
rus  to  the  fhades  below,  where  he  gave  him  in- 
Ib'udions  how  to  fight,  and  vanquifh  Typhon. 
Orus  returned  upon  earth,  fought  and  defeated 
Typhon,  but  did  not  kill  him  ;  he  only  bound 
him,  and  took  away  his  power  of  doing  inifchief. 
The  wicked  one  made  his  efcape  afterwards,  and 
was  going  to  throw  all  again  into  diforder  :  But 
Orus  fought  him  in  two  bloody  battles,  and  de- 
ilroyed  him  entirely.'  Plutarch  goes  on  thus; 
(c)  Whoever  applieth  thefe  allegories  to  the  divine 
Nature,  ever  bleffed  and  immortal,  deferves  to 
be  treated  with  contempt.  We  muft  not  how- 
ever believe  that  they  are  mere  fables  without  any 
meaning,  like  thofe  of  the  poets.  They  reprefent 
to  us  things  that  really  happened.  It  would  be 
likewife  a  dangerous  error,  and  manifell  impiety 
to  interpret  what  is  faid  of  the  Gods,  as  Eveme- 
ruG  the  MciTenian  did,  and  apply  it  to  the  ancient 
kings  and  great  generals.  This  would  in  the  end' 
ferve  to  deitroy  religion,  and  eflrange  men  from 
the  Deity  (d).'  '  There  are  others,  adds  he,  much 
juller  in  their  notions,  who  have  wrote,  that 
whatever  is  related  of  Typhon,  Ofiris,  Ifis  and 
Orus  muft  be  undcrftood  of  genii  and  demons, 
(e)  This  was  the  opinion  of  Pythagoras,  Plato,  Xe- 
nocratcs  and  Chryfippus,  who  followed  the  anci- 
ent Theologifts  in  this  notion.     All    thofe  great 

(c)   Pa^.  35S.  (d)  Uid,  (e>  Pag.  560. 

*  men 
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men  maintained  that  thefe  genii  were  very  power- 
'  ful,  and  far  fuperior  to   mortals  j  that   they  did 

*  not  however  partake  of  the  Deity  in  a  pure  and 

*  iimple  manner,  but  were  compofed  of  a  fpiritual 

*  and  a  corporeal  nature,   and  v/ere  confequently  ca- 

*  pable  of  pleafures  and  pains,  paffions  and  changes ; 

*  for  there  are  virtues  and  vices  among  the  genii  as 

*  well  as  among  men.  Hence  come  the  fables  of 
*.  the  Greeks  concerning    the   Titans    and  Giants, 

*  the   engagements   of  Python   againft  Apollo,   and 

*  the  furies  and  extravagancies  of  Bacchus,  with  fe- 

*  veral  other  fidlions   like  thofe  of  Ofiris  and  Ty- 

<  phon.  Hence  it  is  likewife  that  Homer  fpeaks  of 
«  good  and  evil  demons.     Plato  calls  the  firll  tute- 

*  lary  Deities,  becaufe  they  are  mediators   between 

*  the  Deity  and  men,  carry  up  the  prayers  of  mor- 
«  tals  to  heaven,  and  bring  us  from  thence  the 
•knowledge   and   revelation  of  fecret   and   future 

*  things  (f).'     *  Empedocles,    continues   he,    fays, 

<  that  the  evil  demons  are  punilhed  for  the  faults 

*  they  have  committed.     Firft  the   fun  precipitates 

*  them  into  the  air  ;  the  air  calls  them  into  the 
«  deep  fea ;  the  fea  vomits  them  up  upon  the  land, 

*  and  from  the  earth  they  are  raifed  at  lall   to   hea- 

*  ven.  Thus  are  they  tranfported  from  one  place 
«  to  another,  till  being  in  the  end  punifhed  and  pu- 
«  rifled,  they  return  to  the  place  adapted   to   their 

*  nature.'  Plutarch,  after  having  thus  given  a  theo- 
logical explanation  of  the  Egyptian  allegories,  give* 
likewife  the  phyfical  explications  of  them  ;  but  he 
reje£ls  them  all,   and  returns  to   his  firft   doftrine. 

*  (g)  Ofiris  is  neither  the  fun,  nor  the  water,  nor  the 

<  earth,  nor  the  heaven  ;  but  whatever  there  is  in 
«  nature  well  difpofed,  well  regulated,  good  and 
«  perfe(fl,  all  that  is  the  image  of  Ofiris.  Typhon 
'  it  neither  aridity,  nor  the  fire,  nor  the  fea  ;  but 
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^  whatever  is  hurtful,  inconftant  and  irregular.* 
We  mull  obferve  that  in  this  Egyptian  allegory, 
Ofiris  does  not  fignifv,  as  in  other  places,  the  iiril 
principle  of  Deity,  the  Agathos  of  Plato,  but  the 
ifon  of  Amnion,  the  Apollo  of  the  Greeks,  Jupiter 
the  Condu6lor,  a  God  inferior  to  the  fupreme  Dei- 
ty. It  was  an  ancient  opinion  among  the  Pagans 
and  Hebrews,  that  the  Divinity  had  united  himfelf 
to  the  firft  and  mort  perfed  production  of  his  power. 
Plutarch  goes  farther  in  another  treatife,  and  ex* 
plains  to  us  the  origin  of  evil :  His  reafoning  on 
this  occafion  is  equally  folid  and  fubtile,  and  is  a» 
follows  (h)  :   '  The  maker  of  the  world,  being  per- 

*  kiSily  good,  formed  all   things  at  firil:,    as  far  a^ 

*  was    peffible,    like   himfelf.     The   world    at   it'i 

*  birth  received   from   him  who  made  it  all  forts  of 

*  good   things  :  Whatever  it  has  at  prefent  of  un- 

*  happy  and  wicked,    is  an  indifpofition  foreign    to 
<  it's  nature.     God  cannot  be  the  caufe  of  evil,  be- 

*  caufe  he  is  fovereignly  good  ;  matter  cannot  be  the 

*  caufe  of  evil,  becaufe  it  lias  no  adive  force  :  But 

*  evil  comes  from  a  third  principle,  neither  fo  per- 

*  fed  as   God,  nor  fo  imperfed  as  matter.     This 

*  third  being  is  intelligent  nature,  which  hath  within 

*  itfelf  a  fource,  a  principle,  and  a  caufe  of  motion.* 

I  have  already  Ihewn  that  the  fchools  of  Pytha- 
goras and  Plato  aflbrted  liberty  of  will.  The  former 
expreffes  it  by  that  faculty  of  the  foul,  whereby  it 
can  either  raife  or  debafe  itfelf ;  the  other,  by  the 
wings  of  the  foul,  that  is,  the  love  of  virtue  and 
the  love  of  pleafure,  whicl^.  may  move  different 
ways.  Plutarch  follows  the  fame  principles,  and 
makes  liberty  confift  in  the  aclivity  of  the  foul,  by 
which  it  is  the  fource  of  it's  own  determinations. 

This  opinion  therefore  ought  not  to  be  looked  up- 
on as  modern  ;  it  is  at  onc«  both  natural  and  phi^ 

(q)  Ffut.  dc  Anim.Jtrm,  f,  10X5« 

lofbphical 
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lofophical.  The  foul  can  always  feparate  and  re- 
unite, recal  and  compare  her  ideas,  and  on  this  ac- 
tivity depends  her  liberty.  We  can  always  think 
upon  o.iier  goods  than  thofe  we  are  actually  think- 
ing of.  It  muft  be  owned  that  the  p  dfions,  by 
tlrong  fenfations  they  excite  in  us,  fometimes  take 
up  all  the  capacity  of  the  foul,  and  hinder  it 
from  reflefting ;  they  darken  it's  difcerning  faculty, 
and  hurry  it  on  to  an  affent ;  they  transform  objeds, 
and  place  them  in  a  wrong  light :  But  Itrong  as  they 
are,  they  are  never  invincible;  it  is  difficult  indeed, 
but  not  impoffible,  to  furmount  them  ;  it  is  always 
in  our  power  gradually  to  diminilli  their  force,  and 
prevent  their  excefs.  This  is  the  warfare  of  man  on 
earth,  and  this  is  the  triumph  of  virtue.  The  hea- 
thens feeling  this  tyranny  of  the  paitions,  were  con- 
vinced by  the  light  of  nature  alone  of  the  necefiity 
of  a  celeilial  power  to  fubdue  them  :  They  always 
reprefent  virtue  to  us  as  a  divine  energy  defcending 
from  heaven :  They  are  continually  bringing  into 
their  poems  guardian  Deities,  who  infpire,  enlighten 
and  ftrengthen  us  ;  to  Ihcw  that  heroick  virtues  can 
only  proceed  from  the  Gods.  Thefe  v/ere  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  the  wife  ancients  went,  in  their 
arguments  againft  thofe  notions  of  fatality,  which 
are  alike  deftrudtive  of  religion,  morality  and  fociety. 

To  return  to  the  Egyptians.  Their  dodlrine,  ac- 
cording to  Plutarch,  fuppofes,  i.  That  the  world 
was  created  without  any  phyfical  or  moral  evil,  by  a 
Being  infinitely  good.  2,  That  feveral  genii  abufmg 
their  liberty,  fell  into  crimes,  and  thereby  into  mi- 
fery.  3.  That  thefe  genii  mull  fuffer  expiatory  pu- 
nilhments  till  they  are  purified  and  reftored  to  their 
firft  ftate.  4.  That  the  God  Orus,  the  fon  of  Ifw 
and  Ofiris,  and  who  fights  with  the  evil  principle, 
is  a  fabordinate  Deity,  like  Jupiter  the  Condudor  the 
fon  of  Saturn. 

l^i  us  confult  next  the  Mythology  of  the  Orien- 
tals; 
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tak  :  The  nearer  we  approach  the  firfl  origin  of 
nations,  the  more  pure  fhall  we  find  their  theology, 
(i)  Zoroafter,  fays  Phitarch,  taught  that  there  are 
two  Gods  contrary  to  each  other  in  their  opera- 
tions ;  the  one  the  author  of  all  the  good,  the  other 
of  all  the  evil  in  nature.  The  good  Principle  he 
calls  Oromazes,  the  other  the  demon  Arimanius  (k). 
He  fays  that  the  one  refembles  light  and  truth,  the 
other  darknefs  and  ignorance.  There  is  likewife  a 
middle  God  between  thefe  two,  named  Mythras  (1), 
whom  the  Periians  call  the  interceifor  or  mediator. 
The  Magi  add,  that  Oromazes  is  born  of  the  pureft 
light,  and  Arimanius  of  darknefs  ;  that  they  con-_ 
tinually  make  war  upon  one  another,  and  that  Oro- 
mazes made  fix  genii,  goodnefs,  truth,  juftice,  wif- 
dom,  plenty  and  joy  ;  and  Arimanius  made  fix 
others  to  oppofe  them,  malice,  falfhood,  injullice, 
folly,  want  and  fadnefs.  Oromazes  having  with- 
drawn himfelf  to  as  great  a  diftance  from  the  fphere 
of  Arimanius,  as  the  fun  is  from  the  earth,  beau- 
tified the  heavens  with  flars  and  conftellations.  He 
created  afterwards  four  and  twenty  other  genii, 
and  put  them  into  an  egg  (by  which  the  ancients 
mean  the  earth  ; )  but  Arimanius  and  his  genii 
brake  through  this  fhining  egg,  and  immediately 
evil  was  blended  and  confounded  with  good.  But 
there  vvill  come  a  time  appointed  by  fate,  when 
Arimanius  will  be  entirely  dellroyed  and  extirpat- 
ed ;  the  earth  will  change  it's  form,  and  become 
plain  and  even ;  and  happy  men  will  have  only- 
one  and  the  fame  life,  language  and  government.' 
Theopompus  writes  alfo,  *  that  according  to  the 
dotflrine  of  the  Magi,  thefe  Gods  muft  make  war 
for  nine  thoufand  years,  the  one  deftroying  the 
other's  work,  till  at  lafl  (m)  hell  fnall  be  no  more ; 

(i)  De  JJiJ,  &  0/trid.  pag.  -,70.  (k)  Ibid,  (!)  A/o  xa  i 

MiBfKY  TUfo-cu  Tcv  MiffiTHV  o)/o(Ax^Cfivo-iy,  (tn)  'AJVi?. 
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«  Then  men  fhall  be  happy,  and  their  bodies  become 

*  tranfparent.     The  God  who  made  all  things  keepi 

*  himfelf  concealed   till   that  time  ;  an  interval  not 

*  too  long  for  a  God,  but  rather  like  a  moment  of 

*  fleep.' 

We  have  loft  the  ancient  books  of  the  firft  Pcr- 
fxans  ;  fo  that  in  order  to  judge  of  their  Mythology, 
we  muft  have  recourfe  to  the  oriental  philofophers  of 
our  own  time,  and  fee  if  there  be  ftill  left  among  the 
jdifciples  of  Zoroafter,  any  traces  of  the  ancient  doc- 
trine of  their  mafter.  The  famous  Dr.  Hyde,  a  di- 
vine of  the  Church  of  England,  who  had  travelled 
into  the  Eaft,  and  perfectly  underftood  the  language 
of  the  country,  has  tranflated  the  following  paiTages 
out  of  Sharifthani,  an  Arabian  philofopher  of  the  fif- 
teenth century  (n).  *  The  firft  Magi  did  not  look  up- 

*  on  the  two  Principles  as  co-eternal,  but  believed 

*  that  light  was  eternal,  and  that  darknefs  was  pro- 

*  duccd  in  time  ;  and  the  origin  of  this  evil  principle 

*  they  account  for  in  this  manner  :  Light  can  pro- 

*  duce  nothing  but  light,  and  can  never  be  the  ori- 

*  gin  of  evil ;  how  then  was  evil  produced  ?  Light, 

*  fay  they,  produced  feveral  beings,  all  of  them 
«  fpiritual,  luminous  and  powerful ;  but  their  chief, 

*  whofe  name  was  Ahriman  or  Arimanius,  had  an 

*  evil  thought  contrary  to  the  light  :  He  doubted, 

*  and  by  that  doubting  he  became  dark.  From  hence 

*  proceeded  all  evils  ;  diifention,  malice,  and   every 

*  thing  elfe  of  a  contrary  nature  to  the  light.    Thefe 

*  two  principles  made  war  upon  one  another,  till  at 

*  laft  peace  was  concluded,  upon  condition  that  the 
«  lower  world  fhould  be   in  fubjedlion  to  Arimanius 

*  for  feven  thoufand  years  j  after  this  fpace  of  time 

*  he  is  to  furrender  back  the  world  to  the  light.* 
Here  we  fee  the  four  notions  that  I  fpcak  of  in  the 
foregoing  work  :   i .  A  ftate  before  good  and  evil 

{n)  Hjd$  Re/»  4Bt,  Per/.  #4/.  9.  f»  143.  &  t0f>.  32*  /.  294< 

wer« 
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were  blended  and  confounded  together.  2.  A  ftatc 
after  they  were  fo  blended  and  confounded.  3,  A  ftatc 
when  evil  fhall  be  entirely  deftroyed.  4.  A  middle 
God  between  the  good  and  the  evil  Principle. 

As  the  dodrine  of  the  Perfian  Magi  is  a  fequel  of 
the  dodlrine  of  the  Indian  Brachmans,  we  muft  con- 
fult  the  one  to  put  the  other  in  a  clear  light.  Wc 
have  but  few  traces  left  of  the  ancient  theology  of 
the  Gymnofophifts,  yet  thofe,  which  Strabo  has  pre- 
ferred, fuppofe  the  two  ftates  of  the  world,  that  of 
nature  in  it's  purity,  and  that  of  nature  corrupted. 
When  this  hiftorian  has  defcribed  the  life  and  man- 
ners of  the  Brachmans,  he  adds,  *  (o)  Thofe  philofo- 

*  phers  look  upon  the  ftate  of  men  in  this  life  to  be 

*  like  that  of  children  in  their  mother's  womb  ;  death, 

*  according  to  their  notion,  being  a  birth  to  a  true 

*  and  a  happy  life.     They  believe,    that  whatever 

*  happens  to  mortals  here  does  not  deferve  the  name 

*  either  of  good  or  evil.     They  have  many  notion* 

*  in  common  with  the  Greeks ;  and  like  them  be- 
'  lieve  that  the  world  had  a    beginning,  and  will 

*  have  an  end  ;  and  that  God  who  made  it,  and  go- 

*  verns  it,  is  every  where  prefent  to  his  work.'    I'he 
fame  author  goes  on  in  this  manner  j  *  Onefecritus 

*  being  fent  by  Alexander  the  Great  to  inform  him- 

*  felf  of  the  life,  manners  and  dodrine  of  thofe  phi- 

*  lofophers,  found  a  Brachman  named  Calanus,  who 

*  taught  him   the  following  principles.     Formerly, 

*  plenty  reigned  over  all  nature  ;  milk,  wine,  honey 

*  and   oil  flowed  from  fountains ;  but  men  having 

*  made  an   ill  ufe    of  this  felicity,  Jupiter  deprived 

*  them  of  it,  and  condemned  them  to  labour  for  the 

*  fuftenance  of  their  lives. 

In  order  to  form  a  better  judgment  of  the  dodrinc 
of  the  ancient  Gymnofophifts,  J  have  confulted  what 
has  been  tranflated  of  the  Vedam,  which  is  the  fa- 

(0)  X,/A,  IS"  ^'713,  714.  EJ»  Lur,  Par,  i^iOf      " 
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cred  book  of  the  modern  Bramins :  Tho-  it's  antiquity 
be  not  perhaps  fo  great  as  it  is  affirmed  to  be,  yet 
there  is  no  denying  but  it  contaiiiS  the  ancient  tra- 
ditions of  thofe  people,  and  of  their  philorophsrs. 
'Tis  plain  by  this  book,     *  (p)  That  the  Bramins  ac- 

*  knowledge  one  fole  and  fupreme  God,  whom  they 

*  call  Viftnou  j   that   his  firll  and  moll  ancient  pro- 

*  duclion  was  a  fecondary  God,  named  Brama,«wliom 

*  the  fupreme  God  formed  out  of  a  flower  that  float- 

*  ed  upon  the  furface  of  the  great  deep  before  the 

*  formation  of  the  world  ;    and  that  Viftnou  after- 

*  wards,   on   account  of  Brama's   virtue,   gratitude 

*  and  fidelity,  gave  him  power  to  form  the  univerfe.' 
They  believe  moreover,  '  (q)  Tiiat  fouls  are  eternal 

*  emanations  from  the  divine  EflTence,  or  at  leaft  that 
'  they  were  produced  long  before  the  formation  of 
'  the  world  ;    that  they  were  originally  in  a  ftate  of 

*  purity,  but  having  fmned,  were  thrown  down  in- 

*  to  the  bodies  of  men,   or  of  beafts  according  to 

*  their  refpeclive  demerits  ;   fo  that  the  body,  where 

*  the  foul  refides,  is  a  fort  of  dungeon  or  prifon. 
Laftly,   they  hold,   that  *  after  a  certain  number  of 

*  tranfmigrations,  all  fouls  fliall  be  re-unit^d  to  their 

*  origin,  re-admitted  into  thq  company  of  the  Gods, 

*  and  deified  (r).' 

I  fliould  hardly  have  thought  thefe  traditions  au- 
thentick,  or  have  brought  mylelf  to  truft  to  the  tranf- 
lators  of  the  Vedam,  if  this  dodrine  had  not  been 
perfeftly  agreeable  to  that  of  Pythagoras,  which  I 
gave  an  account  of  a  little  before  :  This  Philofopher 
taught  the  Greeks  nothing  but  what  he  had  learned 
from  the  Gymnofophifts. 

The  difcovery  of  thefe  uniform  and  agreeing  fen- 
timents  in  Greece,  Egypt,  Perfia,  and  the  Indies, 
made  me  defirous  to  advance  farther  into  the  Eaft, 

(p)  See  Abrab,    Poger,  cf  the  religien   of  the    Bram.  Book  II, 
Part  1.   chap,  i.   £f   Ktrcber   Sina  llluji.  (q)   Ibid.   Roger , 

F^tt  2.  cba^,  7.  (r)  Abr,  Kircbery  Sim  Illuft. 
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and  to  carry  my  refearches  as  far  as  China.  I  applied 
myfelf  accordingly  to  fuch  as  underllood  the  Ir.n- 
guage  of  that  country,  had  fpent  feveral  years  in  it, 
and  were  well  verfed  in  the  original  books  of  that 
nation.  And  in  this  point  particularly  I  have  made 
great  ufe  of  the  informations  I  have  received  from  a 
gentleman  of  a  fuperior  genius,  who  does  not  care 
to  be  mentioned  till  he  has  publiflied  a  large  work 
upon  thefe  matters,  which  will  be  of  fervice  to  re- 
ligion, and  do  honour  to  human  underftanding.  In 
the  mean  time  he  has  allowed  me  to  publilli  the 
following  pafTages,  which  he  tranflated  himfelf  out 
of  fome  ancient  Chinefe  books  that  have  been 
brought  into  Europe  ;  and  which  may  be  feen  both 
at  Piiris  and  at  Rome ;  To  that  all  who  underftand 
the  language  may  judge  of  the  faithfulnefs  of  the 
tranflation.  The  ancient  commentaries  on  the  book 
Yking,  i.  e.  the  book  of  Changes,  continually  fpeak 
of  a  double  heaven,  a  primitive  and  a  poflerior.  The 
firft  heaven  is  there  defcribed  in  the  following  man- 
ner :  *  All  things  were  then  in  a  happy  Hate,  every 

*  thing  was  beautiful,  every  thing  was  good,  all  be- 

*  ings  were  perfeft  in  their  kind.     In  this  happy  age 

*  heaven  and  earth  employed  their  virtues  jointly  to 

*  embellifh  nature.     There  was  no  jarring   in   the 

*  elements,    no  inclemency    in    the   air,    all    things 

*  grew  without  labour  ;  an  univerfal  fertility  reigned 

*  every  where.     The  adive  and  paffive  virtues  con- 

*  fpired  together,  without  any  effort  or  oppofition, 

*  to  produce  and  perfedt  the  univerfe.'  In  the 
books  which  the  C^hinefe  call  King  or  Sacred,  we 
read  the  following  paffagc  ;   '  Whilft  the  firfl  Hue  of 

*  heaven  lafted,  a  pure  pleafure  and  a  perfect    tran- 

*  quillity  reigned  over  all  nature.  There  were  nei- 
<  ther   labour,    nor  pains,  nor  forrow,  nor  crimes. 

*  Nothing  made  oppofition  to  the  will  of  man/  The 
philofophers  who  {tuck  to  thefc  ancient  traditions, 
and  particularly  Tchouangfe,  fay,  *  TJiat  in  the  ftate 
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*  of  the  firfl  heaven  man  was  united  inwardly  to  the 

*  fupreme  Reafon,    and  that  outwardly  he   practifed 
'  all  the   works  of  juftice.     The  heart  rejoiced  in 

*  truth,  and  there  was  no  mixture  of  falfhood;  then 

*  the  four  feafons  of  the  year  fucceeded  each  other 
'  regularly  without  confufion  :    There  were  no  im- 

*  petuous  winds,  nor  exceffive  rains ;    the  fun  and 

*  the  moon,    without  ever  being  clouded,   furnifhed 

*  a  light  purer  and  brighter  than  at  prefent.     The 

*  five  planets  kept  on  their  courfe  without  any  ine- 

*  quality.     There  was  nothing  which  did  harm  to 

*  man,  or  which  fufFered   any  hurt  from  him.     An 

*  univerfal   amity   and   harmony   reigned   over    all 

*  nature.' 

On  the   other  hand  the   Philofopher   Hoainantfe 
fpeaking  of  the  latter  heaven,  fays,  *  The  pillars  of 

*  heaven  were  broken  ;  the  earth  was  fhaken  to  it's 

*  very  foundations  ;  the  heavens  funk  lower  towards 

*  the  North  ;  the  fun,  the  moon  and  the  ftars  changed 

*  their  motions ;  the  earth  fell  to  pieces ;  the  waters 

*  enclofed  within  it's    bofom  burll  forth  with  vio- 

*  lence,    and  overflowed  it.     Man  rebelling  againft 

*  heaven,    the  fyflem  of  the  univerfe  was  quite  dif- 

*  ordered ;  the  fan  was  eclipfed,  the  planets  altered 

*  their  courfe,    and  the  univerfal  harmony  was  dif- 

*  turbed.'  The  Philofophers  Wentfe  and  Lietfe,  who 
lived  long  before  Hoainantfe,  exprefs  themfelves  al- 
mofl  in  the  fame  terms.     '  The  univerfal  fertility  of 

*  nature,  fay  thefe  ancient  authors,  degenerated  into 

*  an  ugly  barrennefs,  the  plants  faded,  the  trees  wi- 

*  thered  away,  difconfolate   nature  refufed  to  diftri- 

*  bute  her  ufual  bounty.     All  creatures  declared  war 

*  againfl  one  another ;  miferies  and  crimes  over- 
'  flov/ed  the  face  of  the  earth.'  '  All  thefe  evils 
'  arofe,  fays  the  book  Liki,  from  ftian's  defpifmg  the 

*  fupreme    Monarch    of  the    univerfe  :    He    would 

*  needs  difpute  about  truth  and  fallhood,  and  thefe 
<  dilutes  banlflied   the  eternal   Reafon.     He  then 

*  fixed 
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*  fixed   his  looks  on   terreftrial  objeds,    and  loved 

*  them  to  excefs ;    hence  arofe  the  pafiions ;  he  be- 

*  came  gradually  tnmsformed  into   the   objefls   he 

*  loved,  and  the  celellial  reafon  entirely  abandoned 

*  him.     Such  was  the  original    fo urce  of  all  crimes, 

*  which  drew  after  them  all  manner  of  miferies  fent 

*  by  heaven  for  the  punilhment  thereof.* 

The  fame  books  fpeak  of  a  time  when  every  thing 
is  to  be  reftored  to  it's  firit  fplendor,  by  the  coming 
of  a  hero  called  Kiun-Tfe,  which  fignifies  Shepherd 
and  Prince,  to  whom  they  give  likewife  the  names 
of,  the  moft  Holy,  the  univerfal  Teacher,  and  the 
fupreme  Truth.  He  anfwers  exaftly  to  the  Mythras 
of  the  Perfians,  the  Orus,  or  iecond  Ofiris  of  the 
Egyptians,  the  Apollo  or  Mercury  of  the  Greeks, 
and  the  Brama  of  the  Indians. 

The  Chinefe  books  fpeak  likewife  of  the  fufFerings 
and  conflids  of  Kiun-Tfe,  jult  as  the  Perfians  do  of 
the  combats  of  Mythras,  the  Egyptians  of  the  mur- 
der of  Ofiris,  the  Tyrians  of  the  death  of  Adonis, 
and  the  Greeks  of  the  labours  and  painful  exploits 
of  a  fon  of  Jupiter  who  came  down  upon  earth  to 
exterminate  monllers.  It  looks  as  if  the  fource  of 
all  thefe  allegories  was  an  ancient  tradition  common 
to  all  nations,  that  the  middle  Gcd  was  not  to  ex- 
piate and  put  an  end  to  crimes  but  by  his  own  o-reat 
fufFerings.  In  fpeaking  of  the  death  of  Adonts  in 
the  foregoing  work,  I  have  made  advantage  of  this 
tradition  to  pave  the  way  for  what  Daniel  lays  after- 
wards to  Cyrus  concerning  the  fufFering  Melfiah.  I 
fhall  here  give  the  reader  an  account  of  what  I  find 
in  the  religion  of  the  Tyrians,  and  in  the  dodrine 
of  the  ancients,  to  authorize  the  new  allegory  which 
is  added  in  the  prefent  edition,  i.  The  Tyrians  ac- 
knowledged one  fupreme  God,  named  Bel,  who  is 
the  fame  with  the  Jehovah  of  the  Hebrews  {().  2.  They 

(f)  SelJenus  ds  Dili  Sjris,  Synt.  2.  cap.  1.  deBelo. 
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held  likewife  a  fubordinate  God,  whom  they  called 
Thammuz,  Aden,  Adonis,  which  figniiies  the  Lord  (f). 
3.  Adonis,  Ofiris,  Apollo  and  Hercules,  are  the 
fame  (t).  4.  The  death  of  Adonis,  killed  by  a  boar,  is 
the  fame  with  the  murder  of  Ofiris  flain  by  Typhon, 
or  the  evil  principle  (u).  5.  Solemn  days  were  infti- 
tuted  by  the  Phoenicians  to  bewail  the  death  of  Ado- 
nis, and  to  {m^  praifes  to  him  as  rifen  from  the 
dead  (x).  6.  Some  ancient  and  venerable  writers  a- 
mong  the  Chriftians  believed,  that  the  fable  of  Ado- 
nis was  a  corruption  of  an  old  tradition  concerning 
the  fufFering  MeiTiah,  and  apply  all  the  Tyrian  cere- 
monies to  our  myfteries  (y).  7.  Adonis  loved  Venus, 
efpoufed  her,  and  fhe  became  the  mother  of  the 
Gods  (z).  8.  Urania,  Ailarte,  Venus  and  Proferpine 
are  the  fame  Goddefs  (a).  9.  Some  think  that  Aitarte 
is  the  morning  liar,  Lucifer,  or  a  fallen  fear  (b) .  10.  Ac- 
cording to  the  doftrine  of  the  ancients,  as  well  Pa- 
gan as  Hebrew  fpirits  fell  not  at  once,  but  by  de- 
grees, that  is  to  fay,  from  the  fixed  liars  into  the  re- 
gion of  the  planets,  from  the  planets  to  the  earth, 
aiid  lycm  the  earth  to  the  infernal  regions  (c) :  For 
which  reafon  I  have  reprefented  thefe  three  different 
falls  of  fpirits  by  the  three  names  of  Aftarte,  Venus 
and  Proferpine.  Thefe  are  the  foundations  on  which 
I  have  built  the  allegory  of  Adonis  and  Urania, 
which  Amenophis  rehearfes  to  Cyras  in  the  feventh 
book.  The  only  liberty  I  have  taken  is  to  make  U- 
rania  reprefent,  not  the  divine  Wifdom,    but  fallen 

(f)  Hefych.  on  the  'WOrd"hS'miU  (t)  See  above,  p.  290' 

(u)  Seld.  cap.  a.  de  rhammur..  (x)  St.Jer.  Comm.  3. 

vpon  Ezek.  St.  Cyril,   book  it.  CurJim.  upon  Ifai.  Procop.  upon  tbs 

iZth  cb.  sf  Ifai.  Lucian.  de  Dea  Syr.  p.  1058.     Tdacrob.  Saturn* 

I,  cap.  IX.  (y)  y«^.  ^trraic.  de  Myft.  />.  I  51. 

(z)  Seld.  de  DUsSyns,  Synt.  2.  c.  2.  de  Ajiarts  &  cap.  4.  de 
Vcn.  Syr'iac.  {?.)    Ibid.  (b)  Ihid.  224,  Ed.  Lugd.    Bat, 

&"  Suidas  uipovif^g  u^rf'  (e)  Fiutarcb.  de  Ifid.  &  Ofirid. 

&  Rittam.  Cab.  denud.  de  rcvol.  anim-  part  I.  cap,  /, 
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intelligences ;  as  Pfyche  in  Apuleius  does  not  repre- 
fent  the  foul  of  the  world,  but  fouls  unfaithful  to 
love  :  Thefe  kinds  of  metonymy  are  frequent  in  the 
allegorical  and  mythological  writers. 

We  fee  then  that  the  do6lrines  of  the  primitive 
perfedion  of  nature,  it's  fall  and  it's  reftoration  by  a 
divine  Hero,  are  equally  manifeft  in  the  Mythologies 
of  the  Greeks,  Egyptians,  Perfians,  Indians  and  Chi- 
nefe. 

Let  us  now  look  into  the  Hebrew  Mythology.  By 
this  I  mean  Rabbinifm,  or  the  philofophy  of  the 
Jewifli  doilors,  and  particularly  of  the  Eflenes. 
Thefe  philofophers  afferted,  according  to  the  telli- 
mony  of  Jofcphus  (d),    *  that  the  literal  fenfe  of  the 

*  facred  text  was  only  an   image  of  hidden  truths. 

*  They  changed,  fays  Philo  (e),  the  words  and  pre- 

*  cepts  of  wifdom  into  allegories,  after  the  cultom 

*  of  their  ^nceftors,  who  had  left  them  feveral  books 

*  for  their  inftrudlion  in  this  fcience.'  'Twas  the  uni- 
verfal  tafte  of  the  Orientals  to  make  ufe  of  corporeal 
images  to  reprefent  the  properties  and  operations  of 
fpirits. 

This  fymbolical  ftyle  feems  m  a  great. meafure  au- 
thorized by  the  facred  writers.  The  Prophet  Daniel 
reprefents  God  to  us  under  the  image  of  the  An  t  i  e  n  t 
OF  Days.  The  Hebrew  Mythoiogiils  and  Cabalills, 
who  were  a  fucceffion  of  the  fchool  of  the  Eflenes, 
took  occafion  from  thence  to  exprefs  the  divine  attri- 
butes by  the  members  of  the  body  of  the  Ancient 
OF  Days.  We  fee  this  allegory  carried  to  an  extra- 
vagance in  the  books  of  the  Rabbins  They  fpeak 
there  of  the  dew  that  diitilled  from  the  brain  of  the 
Antient  of  Days,  from  his  fkull,  his  hair,  his 
forehead,  his  eyes,  and  efpccially  from  his  wonder- 
ful beard.     Thefe  comparifons  are  undoubtedly  ab- 

(d)  Jojcpb.  de  Bello  Jud,  lib.  2.  cap.   12, 

(e)  Phil,  it  UgtialUg.  lib>  2.  fag.  53. 
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furd,  and  unbecoming  the  Majefly  of  God  :  But  the 
cabaliftical  philofophers  pretend  to  authorize  them 
by  fome  metaphyfical  notions. 

The  creation,  according  to  them,  is  a  pidure  of 
the  divine  perfedlions :  All  created  beings  are  con- 
fequently  images  more  or  lefs  perfedl  of  the  flipreme 
Being,  in  proportion  as  they  have  more  or  lefs  con- 
formity with  their  original.  Hence  it  folio Vv's  that 
all  creatures  are  in  fome  refpedl  like  one  another, 
and  that  man  or  the  microcofm  has  a  refemblance 
of  the  gi-eat  world  or  macrocofm  ;  the  material 
world,  of  the  intelligible  world  :  and  the  intelligi- 
ble world,  of  the  Archetype,  which  is  God.  Such 
are  the  principles  upon  which  the  allegorical  expref- 
llcns  of  the  Cabalifts  are  founded.  If  we  ftrip  their 
Mythology  of  this  myfterious  language,  we  fhall  find 
in  it  fublime  notions  very  like  thofe  we  have  before 
admired  in  the  heathen  philofophers.  I  fhall  men- 
tion four,  which  are  clearly  enough  expreiTed  in  the 
works  of  the  Rabbin  Irira,  Molchech  and  Jitzack, 
which  Rittangelius  has  tranflated  in  his  Cabala  de- 
nudata. 

I.   *  All  fpiritual  fubfcances,  angels,  human  fouls, 

*  and  even  the  foul  of  the  MefTiah  (a),  were  created 

*  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  :  And  confe- 
'  quently  our  firft  parent,  of  whom  Mofes   fpeaks, 

*  reprefents  not  an  individual  perfon,  but  all  mankind 
'  governed  by  one  fole   Head.     Jn   that  primitive 

*  ftate  every  thing  was  glorious  and  perfedl ;    there 

*  was  nothing  in  the  univerfe  that  fufFered,  becaufe 
'  there  was  no  fuch  thing  as  crime.     Nature  was  a 

*  real  and  a  fpotlefs  image  of  the  divine   perfefti- 

*  ons.'  This  anfwers  to  the  reign  of  Ammon,  O- 
Tomazes  and  Saturn.     2.  *  (b)  The  foul  of  the  Mef- 

*  fiah,  by  his  perfeverance  in  the  divine  love,    came 

(a)  Vtfion,  Ezikiel,  Mereav.  Exp.  apud  Rittang,  fag.  225. 
7«w.  ///.  (b>Ptf|:.  226* 
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*  to  a  flri(?l  union  with  the  pure  Godhead  (c),  and 

*  was  defervedly  advanced  to  be  the  King,  the  Head, 

*  and  the  Guide  of  all  fpirits.'  This  notion  has 
fomc  refemblance  of  thofe  which  the  Perfians  had 
of  Mythras,  the  Egyptians  of  Ofiris  and  Orus,  and 
the  Greeks  of  Jupiter  the  Guide,  who  led  fouls 
into  the   fuper-celeilial  abode.      3.   (d)  *  The  virtue, 

*  perfection  and  beatitude  of  fpirits  or  Zephirots  (e), 

*  coniilled    in   continually   receiving    and    rendring 

*  back  the  rays  which  flowed  from  the  infinite  cen- 

*  tr«,  that  fo  there  might  be  an  eternal  circulation 
'  of  light  and  happinefs  in  all  fpirits.     Two  forts  of 

*  Zephirots  failed  in  the  obfervance  of  this  eternal 

*  law.     The   Cherubim,    who  were   of  a   fuperior 

*  order,    did  not  render  back  this  light,    but  kept  it 

*  within  themfelves,    fwelled,    and  became  like  vef- 

*  fels  that  are  too  full ;    at  laft  they  buril  in  pieces, 

*  and  their  fphere  was  changed  into  a  gloomy  cliiios, 

*  The  Ifchim,    who  were  of  an  inferior  order,    jQiut 

*  their  eyes  againft  this  light,  turning  themfelves 
'  towards  fenfible  objefls  ( f ) ;  they  forgat  the  fupreme 

*  beatitude  of  their  nature,  and    took  up   v/ith  the 

*  enjoyment  of  created  pleafures.     They  fell   there- 

*  by   into  mortal  bodies.     4.  (g)  Souls  pafs  through 

*  feveral   revolutions    before   they   return    to    their 

*  primitive    f^ate ;     but    after    the    coming    of    the 

*  Meffiah,  all  fpirits  will  be  rellored  to  order,  and 

*  to  the  happinefs  which  they  enjoyed  before  the 
'  fm  of  our  iirft  parent.'  I  fhall  now  leave  the 
reader  to  judge  whether  thefe  four  notions  have  not 
a  great  refemblance  of  thofe  which  we  have  found 

fc)  The  Hellentfiic  Hebrtwi  call  this  union  of  the  Mejfiab 
IV! tb  (be  Divinity,  Hyptr-asailutical,  ivbicb  figrtijiei  fuper^ 
fub/iantial. 

(d)  Ibid,  de  rtvol.   anim.  fart.   i.  cap.    j.   ta^.   irA.. 

(c)  A  general  ivird  ivbicb  fignijies  fpiriis  of  all  kindt. 

(  f )  Phil.  Cuba!.  di(fe,t.  8.  cap.  i^.pag.  173.  Tm.  Ill  Ritlang, 

(g)  De  rcvol.  anm,  pag.  307. 
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in  China,  Periia,  Egypt  and  Greece,  and  whether 
I  had  not  fufficient  authority  to  give  the  four  my- 
thological pictures  which  are  in  the  foregoing 
work. 

In  all  thefe  fyllems  we  fee  that  the  ancient  philo- 
fophers,  in  order  to  refute  the  objedlions  of  the  im- 
pious concerning  the  origin  and  duration  of  evil, 
adopted  the  dodtrine  of  the  prse-exiftcnce  of  fouls, 
and  their  final  reftoration.  Several  Fathers  of  the 
Church  have  maintained  the  iirft  opinion,  as  the 
only  philofophical  way  of  explaining  original  fm ; 
and  Origcn  made  ufe  of  the  latter,  to  oppofe  the  li- 
bertin<=;s  of  his  time.  It  is  far  from  my  intention 
to  defend  thefe  two  opinions  ;  all  the  ufe  I  would 
make  of  them  is  to  iliew,  that  reafon  alone  fur- 
n.fhes  arguments  fufficient  to  confound  fuch  philofo- 
10 hers  as  refufe  to  believe  unlefs  they  can  compre- 
hend. 

It  is  for  this  reafon  that  I  make  Daniel  fpeak  a 
different  language  from  Eleazer.  The  Prophet  ad- 
vifes  Cyrus  to  lay  afide  all  refined  fpeculations,  and 
to  leave  to  God  the  care  of  juflifying  the  incom- 
prehenfible  fleps  of  his  Providence ;  he  plunges 
him  again  in  an  obfcurity  more  wholefom  and  more 
fuitable  to  human  weaknefs,  than  all  the  conjedlures 
of  philofophers ;  he  reduces  what  we  are  to  be- 
lieve on  this  fubjedl  to  thefe  four  principal  truths. 

I .  God  being  infinitely  good,  cannot  produce 
wicked  and  miferable  beings ;  and  therefore  the 
moral  and  phyfical  evil,  which  we  fee  in  the  uni- 
verfe,  mull  come  from  the  abufe  that  men  make  of 
their  liberty.  2.  Human  nature  is  fallen  from  the 
firft  purity  in  which  it  was  created  j  and  this  mor- 
tal life  is  a  ftate  of  trial,  in  which  foiils  are  cured  of 
their  corruption,  and  merit  a  happy  immortality  by 
their  virtue.  3.  God  united  himfelf  to  ihuman  na- 
ture in  order  to  expiate  moral  evil  by  his  facrifice  : 
The  Melfiah  will  come  at  laft  in  his  glory  to  de^ 

flroy 
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ftroy  phyfical  evil,  and  renew  the  fiice  of  the  earth. 
4.  Thefe  truths  have  been  tranfmitted  to  us  from 
age  to  age,  from  the  time  of  the  deluge  till  now, 
by  an  univerfal  tradition ;  other  nations  have  ob- 
fcured  and  altered  this  tradition  by  their  fables  ;  it 
has  been  prcferved  in  it's  purity  no  where  but  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  rhe  authority  of  which  cannot  be 
difputed  with  any  fhadow  of  reafon. 

It  is  a  common  notion  that  all  the  footlleps  of  na- 
tural and  revealed  religion  which  we  fee  in  tlie  hea- 
then poets  and  philofophers,  are  originally  owing  to 
their  having  read  the  books  of  Mofes ;  but  it  is 
impolfible  to  anfwer  the  objeftions  which  are  made 
againll  this  opinion.  The  Jews  and  their  books 
were  too  long  concealed  in  a  corner  of  the  earth, 
to  be  reafonably  thought  the  primitive  light  of  the 
Gentiles :  We  mult  go  farther  back,  even  to  the 
deluge.  It  is  furprifmg  that  thofe,  who  are  convinc- 
ed of  the  authority  of  the  facred  books,  have  not 
made  advantage  of  this  fyftem  to  prove  the  truth  of  the 
Mofaick  hiftory  concerning  the  origin  of  the  world,- 
the  univerfal  deluge,  and  the  re-pcopling  of  the 
earth  by  Noah.  It  is  hard  to  account  for  that  uni- 
formity of  fentiments  which  we  find  in  the  religi- 
ons of  all  nations,  otherwife  than  by  the  dodrine 
which  I  have  put  in  the  mouth  of  Daniel. 

As  the  four  great  principles,  which  I  have  men- 
tioned, are  the  foundation  of  our  religion,  my  de- 
fign  was  to  do  homage  to  it,  by  endeavounng  to  de- 
fend them  againit  tiie  vain  cavils  of  audacious  cri- 
ticks  and  the  fuperfcitious  prejudices  of  weak  minds. 
One  of  the  chief  fcurces  of  modern  incredulity  is. 
the  falfe  notion  whicli  impious  men  have  entertained- 
of  Chriftianity.  Nor  indeed  can  we  think  it  ftranp-e  . 
if,  while  the  ChriRian  myfleries  arc  rcprefcntfd  in  a 
wrong  light,  the  principles  of  religion  confounded 
with  the  abufes  of  thofe  principles,  and  fcholaftick 
expofitiom   with  do^rines  of   faith,    tlie  miracles. 

0^5  ihould 
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fhould  pafs  for  impoflure,  and  the  fadls  for  fables. 
If  we  would  engage  thofe,  who  in  limplicity  of 
heart  feek  after  truth,  to  liften  to  the  proofs  of  re- 
vealed religion,  we  mull  begin  by  Ihewing  them 
that  it's  dodrines  are  worthy  of  God  ;  and  this  has 
been  my  aim  throughout  the  foregoing  work. 
Whether  I  have  fucceeded  or  not,  my  intention 
was  upright ;  and  I  Ihall  not  repine  at  the  imper- 
feftion  of  this  attempt,  if  I  may  have  given  occa- 
fion  to  any  perfon  of  more  learning  and  depth  to 
recommend  that  philofophy,  which  teaches  never  to 
employ  the  imagination  but  as  the  fervant  of  reafon, 
to  dired  all  improvements  af  the  underftanding  to 
the  purification  of  the  heart,  and  avoiding  all  often- 
tatloas  parade  of  the  fciences,  to  make  ufe  of  them 
only  to  difcover  the  beauties  of  eternal  truth  to 
thofe  who  are  capable  of  being  enamoured  with 
them. 
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T  O    T  H  E 

AUTHOR, 

Concerning  the  Chronology  of  his  Wort, 
s  I  R, 

THERE  have  perhaps  been  more  different 
fyllems  formed,  to  fettle  the  hillory  of  Cy- 
rus, and  the  chronology  of  the  Kings  of  Babylon,, 
than  for  any  other  part  of  ancient  flory.  But  thefe 
hypothefes  are  all  fo  defeclive,  and  fo  ill  conne<n;ed 
with  contemporary  events,  that  we  are  flopped  al- 
moft  at  every  ftep,  by  the  contradidions  and  in- 
confiilencies  we  meet  with  in  them.  This  every 
man's  experience  fhews  him  to  be  true,  who  reads 
the  writings  of  Scaliger,  Petau,  Ufher,  Marlham,. 
the   bifliop  of  Meaux  and  Pridcaux. 

But  in  your  work  you  have  wifely  avoided  thefe 
difficulties,  and  have  hit  upon  the  bejl  method  of 
reconciling    the  contradictory  accounts   which  He- 
rodotus, Ctefias,  Xenophon,  and  other  ancient  wri- 
0^6  ur3\,. 
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ters,  give  us  of  Cyrus.  You  have  preferved  this 
Prince's  war  with  his  grandfather  Altyages  ;  a  war 
which  the  ancients  allow  to  be  certain,  and  which 
Xenophon  himfelf  acknowledges  in  his  retreat  of 
the  ten  thoufand  ;  he  fupprelTed  this  faft  in  his  Cy- 
ropaedia,  only  to  avoid  throwing  a  blemifh  on  Cy- 
rus's character,  by  a  war  which  he  thought  contrary 
to  natural  duty  :  Prideaux  has  likewife  thought  fit  to 
fupprefs  it.  Marfham  has  invented  a  mere  romance, 
and  fuppofes,  that  there  were  two  different  king- 
doms of  the  Medes,  which  were  at  the  fame  time 
governed  by  two  Aftyages's,  one  the  grandfather, 
and  the  other  the  enemy,  of  Cyrus.  The  method 
you  have  taken  is  more  fimple,  and  more  agreeable 
to  ancient  flory;  you  have  paved  the  way  for  this 
war,  and  condudled  it  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  it 
does  in  no  wife  llain  the  charafter  of  your  hero. 

The  omifTion  of  fo  conliderable  an  event  led  Xe- 
nophon into  two  anachronifms,  in  order  to  find 
employment  for  Cyrus  in  his  younger  years :  This 
author  antedates  the  taking  of  Sardis  25  years,  and 
that  of  Babylon,  28.  As  this  hillorian  had  nothing 
in  view  but  military  virtues  and  the  qualities  of  a 
true  patriot,  whereby  to  fo.m  his  hero,  his  fcheme 
did  not  furnifh  him  with  the  fame  materials  to  fill 
up  Cyrus's  youth,  as  yours  does.  He  had  no 
thoughts  of  inllilling  into  his  mind  fuch  principles 
as  would  moft  effedlually  fecure  him  from  the  dan- 
gers which  befet  the  virtue  of  Princes,  or  of  guard- 
ing h'm  before  hand  a gainll  the  corruption  of  falfe 
jpoliticks  and  falfe  philofophy,  which  are,  in  their 
confequences,  equally  fatal  to  fociety.  Xenophon, 
having  been  educated  in  Greece,  was  acquainted 
only  with  the  kingdoms  of  Sparta  and  Macedon, 
whofe  Kings  were,  properly  fpeaking,  nothing  more 
than  the  chief  perfons  in  their  ftate  ;  and  the  magi- 
flrates  were  rather  their  collegues  than  their  mini- 
ftcra.     He  had  no  notion  of  the  abufes  of  defpotic 

power. 
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power,  and  therefore  could  have  no  thoughts  of 
preventing  them.  Whereas  your  defign  being  to 
form  a  King,  rather  than  a  conqueror,  a  Prince  bet- 
ter qualified  to  make  his  people  happy  under  his  go- 
verment,  than  to  force  them  to  fubmit  to  his 
laws ;  you  are  thereby  enabled  to  give  Cyrus  full 
employment  in  his  youth  by  making  him  travel, 
and  that  very  confiftently  with  true  chronology. 

Cyrus  died  the  218th  year  of  Nabonaffar,  and 
530  years  before  the  Chriftian  -^gra,  which  I  Ihall 
not  lofe  time  in  proving,  becaufe  acknowledged  by 
all  chronologers.  This  Prince  was  then  70  years  of 
age,  according  to  Dinon,  the  autlior  of  a  celebrated 
hiftory  of  Perfia  (a).  He  was  therefore  born  in  the 
148th  year  of  Nabonaffar,  600,  or  599  years  before 
Chrift.  He  had  reigned,  according  to  the  aflrono- 
mical  canon,  nine  years  at  Babylon.  This  city  was 
therefore  taken  in  the  61  ft  year  of  his  age,  the 
209th  of  Nabonaffar,  and  the  539th  before  Chrift. 

Sardis  was  taken,  according  to  Soficrates  in  Di- 
ogenes Laertius  (b),  and  according  to  Solinus  (c),  in 
the  fourth  year  of  the  58th  Olympiad  ;  but  accord- 
ing to  Eufebius,  in  the  firft  year  of  that  Olympiad  ; 
and  confequently,  either  in  the  545th  or  548th  year 
before  Chrift,  and  the  5 2d  or  55th  year  of  Cyrus's 
life.  He  reigned  30  years  over  the  Medes  and 
Perfians,  according  to  Herodotus  and  Ctefias,  and 
he  was  40  years  old  according  to  Dinon,  when  he 
mounted  the  throne  ;  which  fixes  the  beginning  of 
his  reign  to  the  i88th  year  of  Nabonaffar,  the  firft 
year  of  the  5 15  th  Olympiad,  and  the  560th  year  before 
Chrift.  (d)  Eufebius  tells  us,  that  all  chronologifts  a- 
greed  in  placing  the  beginning  of  Cyrus's  reigaover 
the  Mcdes  and  Perfians  in  this  year  of  the  55th  O- 
lympiad.     But  hiftorians  have  neither  told   us  how 

(a)  C'C.  de  Dt-vin,  lib.  Z.  (b)  Diog»Laer.Iib.  i  Periand, 

(c)  Chap,  viii,  (d)  Frapar.  E'vang.  lib.  x. 
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many  years  Cyrus's  war  with  the  Medes  lafted,  nor 
any  particulars  of  what  happened  in  tlie  firft  forty 
years  of  his  life  :  you  are  therefore  at  full  liberty  to 
jfill  up  this  fpace  with  whatever  you  judge  niofl:  pro- 
per to  your  defign  ;  and  your  chronology  is  not  only 
agreeable  to  that  of  the  Greeks  and  Perfians,  but 
likewife   to  that  of  the  Babylonians. 

Xenophon  indeed  has  changed  all  this  chronology  : 
According  to  him  Cyrus  went  to  the  court  of  Media 
at  1 2  years,  flay'd  there  4  years,  returned  in  his  1 6^^ 
.  year  ;  entered  into  the  clafs  of  the  "Etp^G'oj  or  Young- 
men  in  his  1 7^^,  and  continued  in  it  i  o  years.  To  which 
he  adds,  that  Aftyages  died  in  this  interval,  but  this  is 
not  true  ;  for  that  Prince  reigned  till  he  was  conquer'd 
by  Cyrus  in  the  year  560,  and  did  not  die  till  fome 
years  after :  You  have  therefore  done  well  in  not 
following  Xenophon.  According  to  him,  Cyrufi 
entered  Media  at  the  head  of  30000  men  when  he 
was  28  years  of  age  ;  fubdued  the  Armenians  at  29  ; 
marched  againft  the  Lydians,  and  took  Sardis  at  30  i 
and  made  himfelf  mailer  of  Babylon  at  33,  about  the 
year  567.  This  is  the  1 79^'^year  of  NabonalTar,  and 
the  36^^  of  Nabuchodonofor,  who  reigned  7  years 
after  it ;  thefe  7  years  added  to  the  2 1  years  of  the 
four  Kings  who  reigned  in  Babylon  after  him,  make 
the  28  years  of  the  anachronifm  above-mentioned. 
The  reft  of  Xenophon' s  chronology  is  of  no  im- 
portance to  your  work.  He  does  not  determine  the 
time  of  the  death  either  of  Mandana,  or  Cambyfes, 
and  you  are  therefore  entirely  at  liberty  to  place  thefe 
events  as  will  bell  fuit  with  your  plan. 

The  city  of  Tyre  was  not  taken  till  the  19^*^  year 
of  Nabuchodonofor,  after  a  thirteen  years  fiege, 
which  began  the  feventh  of  that  Prince's  reign,  ac- 
cording to  the  Phoenician  annals  which  Jofephus 
had  read.  In  the  year  Jerufalem  was  taken,  which 
was  the  1 8*'^  year  of  Nabuchodonofor,  the  Prophet 
Ezekiel  threatens  Tyre  with  approaching  ruin ;.  it 

there- 
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therefore  was  not  taken  at  that  time  ;  Cyrus  was  then 
1 5  years  of  age  :  Now,  as  his  travels  are  all  placed 
between  the  28^*^  and  32**  year  of  his  age,  and  as  he 
does  not  go  to  Tyre  till  after  his  travels  in  Greece 
you  are  guilty  of  no  anachronifm  in  this  particular  ; 
moreover,  what  you  relate  of  the  hiftory  of  this  city 
fuihciently  fills  up  the  15  or  16  years  from  the  time 
of  it's  being  conquered  by  the  Babylonians. 

We  have  no  where  any  exprefs  paiTage  whereby 
to  fix   the  time  of  Nabuchodonofor's  madncfs  ,•  that 
he  was  mad  is  certain  from  Daniel,  and  it  is  very 
probable  it  happened  towards  the  end  of  his  life ;  my 
reafons  for  it  are  thefe.     Jehoiachin  was  carried  into 
captivity  in  the  S^^  year  of  Nabuchodonofor's  reigrv 
over  Judea,  and  the  4^^  of  his  reign  in  Babylon  ; 
that  is,  the  1 48^^*  year  of  NabonafTar,    600  years  before 
Chrift,  and  the  year  Cyrus  was  born.     We  are  told 
in  Jeremiah  (e),  and  in  the  fecond  book  of  Kings  (f ) 
that  in  the  37^^  year  of  Jehoiachin's  captivity,  Evil- 
merodach  afcended  the  throne  of  Babylon,  took  Je- 
hoiachin out  of  prifon,  admitted  him  to  his  own  ta-> 
ble,  and  heaped  many  honours  upon  him  ;  this  was 
the  i84*^yearofNabonafrar,  the  564''*  before  Chriil 
and  the  sy*'' of  Cyrus's  age;    at  which  time  Nabu- 
chodonofor  was  yet  alive,  fince  he  did  not  die  till  the 
186"' of  NabonafiTar,    562  years  before  Chrift,  and 
the  39*''  of  Cyrus ;  Evilmerodach  therefore  did  not 
only  mount  the  throne  in  his  father's  life  time,  but 
he   governed  without  confulting  him,  and  with  fo 
little  dependance  upon  him,  as  not  to  fear  provoking 
him   by  taking   quite   different  meafures    from  his 
and  heaping  honours  on  a  Prince,    whom  his  father 
hud  all  along  kept  in  fetters.     Berofus  m:;ikes   the 
Prince,  wliom  he  calls  Evilmerodach,  to  have  reigned 
10  years,    the   aftronomical  canon  allows   him  but 
two,  and  calls  him  Ilovarodam  ;  the  Scripture  places  ' 

(e)  Chaff,  lit,  ver,  31*         (f)  Chap,  xxv,  ver,  27* 
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him  upon  the  throne  three  years  before  the  death  of 
his  father. 

AH  thefe  difficulties  will  vanifh  if  we  fuppofe  that 
Nabiichodonofor's  madnefs  began  eight  years  before 
his  death,  and  that  his  fon  Evilmerodach  was  from 
that  time  looked  upon  as  king,  placed  himfelf  at  the 
head  of  affairs,  and  governed  the  empire  with  his 
father's  minifters ;  thefe  eight  years,  joined  with 
the  two  he  reigned  alone  after  his  father's  death, 
make  up  the  ten  years  of  Berofus ;  the  holy  fcrip- 
tures  begin  his  reign  later,  doubtlefs  from  the  time 
that  he  removed  the  minifters  who  made  him  uneafy, 
which  did  not  happen  till  the  third  year  before  the 
death  of  Nabuchodonofor.  This  Prince's  madnefs 
continued  but  feven  years  ;  after  that  time  he  reco- 
vered his  fenfes,  re-afTumed  the  government,  and 
publifhed  an  edi6l  in  favour  of  the  Jews,  which  is 
related  in  Daniel :  His  name  had  all  along  been 
made  ufe  of  in  the  public  ads,  and  for  this  reafon 
the  aftronomical  canon  makes  his  fon  Ilovarodam  to 
have  reigned  but  two  years ;  this  canon  was  drawn 
up  from  tlie  public  ads.  Nabuchodonofor's  mad- 
nefs muft  have  produced  great  revolutions  in  the 
court  of  Babylon,  and  we  may  form  an  idea  of  them 
from  what  palled  in  the  court  of  France  during  that 
of  Charles  VI.  when  the  management  of  affairs  was 
one  while  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  Queen,  fome- 
times  in  thofe  of  his  children,  and  at  other  times  in 
thofe  of  the  great  Lords  and  Princes  of  the  blood. 
Upon  this  fuppofition,  which  is  both  eafy  and  ne- 
ceffary,  Nabuchodonofor's  madnefs  will  have  hap- 
pened in  the  179th  year  of  Nabonaliar,  the  569th  be- 
fore Chrill,  and  the  ^zd  of  Cyrus's  age;  this  Prince 
muff  have  been  informed  of  that  event,  for  it  was 
of  great  importance  to  him  to  know  it ;  it  is  not  to 
be  doubted  but  it  had  it's  influence  in  the  war  of  the 
Medes  and  Perfians.  The  Kings  of  Babylon  were 
allied  to  thofe  of  the  Medes ;  Nabuchodonofor  had 
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married  a  daughter  of  Aftyages ;  the  Babylonians 
M'ould  have  taken  fome  part  in  this  war,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  weaknefs  of  their  government,  occafion- 
ed  by  the  King's  madnefs,  and  for  the  divifions  which 
prevailed  at  court  among  the  different  parties  that 
contended  for  the  direction  of  affliirs.  Nay,  it  is 
probable  that  Queen  Amytis  endeavoured  to  recon- 
cile the  Medes  and  Perfians ;  becaufe,  independently 
of  the  tyes  of  blood,  it  was  againit  her  intereft  to 
have  either  of  thofe  nations  fubdue  the  other.  The 
iight  of  fo  famous  a  conqueror  reduced  to  fo  deplo- 
rable a  condition,  mull  have  been  a  very  proper 
fpedacle  for  the  inftrudlion  of  Cyrus,  and  you  had 
great  reafon  not  to  negle£l  it.  He  returned  from 
his  travels,  according  to  your  chronology,  about  the 
32d  year  of  his  age,  after  Nabuchodonofor's  mad- 
Bcfs  had  already  feized  him  :  Cyrus  fpcnt  near  fe- 
ven  years  in  Perfia,  governing  under  hi;,  father ; 
during  which  time  all  the  intrigues  between  Cyax- 
ares  and  Soranes  were  carried  on,  Cambyfes  made 
war  with  the  Medes,  and  Aftyages  died ;  after 
which  Cyrus  went  to  Babylon,  to  negotiate  affair* 
with  Amytis  a  little  before  Nabuchodonofor's  mad- 
nefs left  him  ;  this  time  was  judicioufly  chofen  to 
make  the  fight  more  affefling  and  inftruftive. 

Your  chronology,  with  regard  to  political  affairs, 
and  the  revolutions  which  happened  in  Cyrus's  time, 
is  therefore  perfeftly  agreeable  to  that  of  the 
Greeks,  Babylonians  and  Hebrews  ;  let  us  now  en- 
quire, whether  the  great  men  whom  you  make  Cy- 
rus to  have  feen  in  his  travels  were  his  contempera- 
ries  ;  you  may  indeed  be  allowed  a  greater  liberty 
in  this  cafe  than  in  the  former.  You  know  how  the 
ancients  contradift  one  another  with  regard  to  the 
time  when  Zoroafter  lived  ;  which  doubtlefs  pro- 
ceeds from  hence,  that  the  name  of  Zoroafter  was 
given  to  all  thofe  who,  at  different  times,  reformed 
the  religion  of  the  Magi.     The  laft  of  thefe  was  the 
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mofl  famous,  and  is  the  only  one  who  is  known  by 
that  name,  or  by  the  name  of  Zardoufcht  in  the 
Eaft.  Prideaux  makes  him  contemporary  with  Cam- 
byfes  and  Darius  the  fon  of  Hyftafpcs,  but  it  is  very 
probable  he  lived  fome  time  before  them.  The  Ori- 
entals, as  may  be  feen  in  Dr.  Hyde's  work,  make 
him  to  have  lived  under  Guftafpes  or  Hyflafpes,  the 
father  of  Darab,  who  is  the  firit  Darius  according  to 
the  Greeks.  This  Guftafpes  was  older  than  Cyrus, 
and  may  have  been  the  fame  perfon  whom  you  make, 
his  Governor.  Whence  it  necelTarily  follows,  that 
the  reformation  of  the  religion  of  the  Magi  muft 
have  been  made  during  his  reign,  and  that  Zoroafter 
lived  at  that  time.  The  reformation  made  by  Darius 
fuppofes  that  the  Magi  had  afTumed  to  themfelves 
very  great  authority,  which  he  took  away  from  them. 
He  likewife  corrupted  the  purity  of  Zoroafter's  reli- 
gion, by  a  mixture  of  foreign  idolatry.  In  his  reign 
the  worlhip  of  Anaitis  was  firft  brought  into  Perfia, 
contrary  to  the  hypothefis  of  Dr.  Prideaux.  Your 
fcheme  is  more  agreeable  to  the  courfe  of  the  hifto- 
ry,  and  to  thofe  fadls  which  are  common  to  the 
Greek,  Perfian  and  Arabian  writers. 

Cyrus  may  have  married  Caffandana  at  1 8  years  o>f 
age,  and  have  lived  with  her  nine  or  ten  years ;  fo 
that  he  may  have  travelled  into  Egypt  about  the  29*** 
year  of  his  age.  Your  chronology  agrees  exadlly 
with  the  age  of  Amafis.  All  Chronologifts  concur  in 
fixing  the  end  of  his  reign  to  the  year  before  Camby- 
fes's  expedition,  that  is  about  the  525"*  year  before 
Chrift,  and  the  63'^  Olympiad.  Herodotus  makes  his 
reign  to  have  lafted  44  years  ;  and  confequently  pla- 
ces the  beginning  of  it  in  the  569*''  year  before  Chrift, 
and  the  52*^  Olympiad,  and  about  the  30*'' year  of 
Cyrus.  Diodorus  indeed,  who  makes  Amafis  to  have 
reigned  55  years,  fuppofes  that  he  afcended  the 
throne  in  the  579"' or  580**^  year  before  Chrift,  and 
the  20"*  year  of  Cyrus's  age  ;  But  thefe  two  opinions 
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are  eafily  reconciled.  Herodotus  begins  Amafis's 
reign  at  the  end  of  the  revolution  which  placed  him 
on  the  throne,  and  Diodorus  at  the  beginning  of  his 
revolt. 

Apries  muft  have  lived  but  a  little  time  after  the 
taking  of  Jerufalem,  fmce  the  Prophet  Jeremiah  (a) 
foretels  his  death  under  the  name  of  Pharaoh  Hophra, 
as  what  was  foon  to  happen.  Jerufalem  was  taken  in 
the  year  589  before  Chrift,  and  the  63'^  before  Ama- 
fis's deuth,  which  fhew  that  the  troubles  in  Egypt 
were  already  began.  According  to  your  fyftem  Ama- 
fis  governed  all  Egypt  in  tranquillity  when  Cyrus 
went  thither,  and  Apries  had  already  been  dead  feve- 
ral  years  (b)  ;  v/hich  is  agreeable  both  to  profane  and 
facred  Hillory,  Cyrus  being  between  28  and  30  years 
of  age  when  he  travelled,. 

The  Greek  chronology  indeed  will  not  be  fo  eafily 
reconciled  to  yours,  but  the  anachronifm  will  not  ex- 
ceed 12  or  14  years.  Chilo  was,  according  to  Her- 
mippus,  as  quoted  by  Diogenes  Laertius  (c),  advanced 
in  age  at  the  time  of  the  52*^  Olympiad.  This  Olym- 
piad began  in  the  573*^  year  before  Chrift,  and  ended 
in  the  570*^  Olympiad,  which  was  the  30*'^  of  Cy- 
rus. This  was  before  his  Ephorate,  which  Pamphyla 
places  in  the  56^"^  Olympiad,  but  this  paiTage  is  mani- 
feilly  corrupted.  The  anonymous  author  of  the  chro- 
nology of  the  Olympiads  fixes  the  time  of  the  magi- 
ftracy  of  Chilo  to  that  of  the  Archonfliip  of  Euthy- 
demes  at  Athens,  that  is,  to  the  8 ill  year  before 
Xerxes's  paiTage  into  Afia,  according  to  the  chrono- 
logy (d)  of  the  Arundelian  marbles.  This  was  the  561ft 
year  before  Chrift,   and   the  3  8 '"  of  Cyrus,  which  a- 

(a)  Chap.  xUv.  the  lajl  verje. 

(b)  In  this  nczu  edition  the  Author  has  taken  the  liberty  f9 
vary  a  little  from  thii  chronology,  A^riei  is  yet  living  loben 
Cyrus  goes  into  Egypt. 

(c)  Diog.  Laert.  lib.   i. 

(d)  Marm,  Oxon,  Chronol,  Attic,  Epoch.  \%, 
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grees  perfeflly  well  with  your  chronology  ;  for  Cy- 
rus mignt  have  feen  Chilo  eight  years  before,  as  he 
went  tc  Sparta,  and  when  he  was  thirty  years  of  age. 

Periander  died,  according  to  Soficrates  (e),  at  the 
end  of  the  48th01ympiad,  the  5  85  th  year  before  Chrift, 
and  the  i6th  of  Cyrus,  The  ancients  tell  us  he  had 
reigned  40  years,  and  began  to  fiourifh  about  the 
38th  Olympiad.  You  poiipone  his  death  12  or  14 
years  ;  but  as  you  do  this  only  to  make  Cyrus  a  wit- 
nefs  of  his  defperate  death,  the  anachronifm  is  a  beau- 
ty, ani  is  otherwife  of  little  importance. 

Pififtratus's  reign  over  the  Athenians  did  not  begin 
till  560  years  before  Chrift,  71  before  the  battle  of 
Marathon,  according  to  Thucydides  ( f ),  and  1 00  be- 
fore the  tyranny  of  the  400  at  Athens.  Cyrus  was 
then  40  years  old,  fo  that  yonr  anachronifm  here  is 
only  of  9  or  ten  years.  And  with  regard  to  Solon, 
you  are  guilty  of  no  anachronifrn  at  all.  His  Archon- 
(hip,  and  his  reformation  of  the  government  of  A- 
thens,  were  in  the  year  597  before  Chrift,  and  the 
3d  year  of  the  46th  Olympiad  (g).  He  fpent  a  con- 
iiderable  time  in  travelling,  and  uid  not  return  to  A- 
thens  till  he  was  advanced  in  years,  which  would 
not  fufFer  him  to  be  concerned  in  public  affairs  any 
more.  He  died  at  the  age  of  80  years,  in  the  fecond 
year  of  Pififtratus's  reign,  accordii  g  to  Phanias  of 
Ercx'a,  and  in  the  4 1  ft  year  of  Cyrus  ;  who  might 
therefore  have  converfed  with  him  nine  or  ten  years 
before. 

You  ought  likewife  to  give  yourfelf  as  little  con- 
cern about  the  bringing  Pythagoras  and  Cyrus  toge- 
ther. Dionyfnis  HalicarnajGfeus  tells  us  (h),  that  the 
former  went  into  Italy  about  the  50th  Olympiad,  that 
is  about  the  577th  year  before  Chrift.     He  makes  ufe 

(e)  Dlo£.  Laert.  lib.  1.  (f)  Lib.    6.  />.  449,  452. 

&  lib.  8.  p.  601.  Ariji.  Pol.  lib.  6.  p.  12  (g)  D-iog.  La- 

ert, and  Fluf,  li/e-^ Solon,  (h)  D.  Hal,  lib,  iz, 
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©f  the  word  x«Ia,  (about)  which  fhews  that  this  date 
need  not  be  ftriCily  taken.  And  indeed  Diogenes  La- 
ertius  fhews  us,  that  he  flouriflied  about  the  6oth 
Olympiad,  that  is,  about  40  years  after;  which  if  we 
underitand  of  the  time  of  his  death,  which  was  at  the 
age  of  80,  he  will  then  have  been  50  years  old  when 
he  went  into  Italy,  and  he  will  appear  to  have  been 
born  about  the  520th  year  before  Chrifl.  If  Pytha- 
goras the  Philofophcr  be  the  fame  with  him  who  of- 
fered to  fight  at  the  Olympic  games  among  the  chil- 
dren, and  upon  being  rcjedled  defned  to  be  received 
among  the  men,  and  gained  the  prize  in  the  48th 
Olympiad  ;  he  was  16  or  17  in  the  year  585  before 
Chrill,  and  was  fcarce  older  than  Cyrus.  This  is  the 
opinion  of  Dr.  Bentley,  who  is  able  to  defend  himfelf 
againft  all  the  objedlions  which  have  been  made  to 
him.  But  without  entring  into  this  difpute,  it  is  fuf- 
jficient  for  your  vindication,  that  Pythagoras  was  re- 
^ turned  from  his  travels,  and  capable  of  conferring 
with  Cyrus  when  this  Prince  went  into  Greece,  in 
the  year  565  before  Chrift ;  which  cannot  be  denied 
in  any  of  the  different  fyftems  which  the  learned  have 
formed  concerning  the  time  of  Pythagoras's  life. 

You  have  likewife  fuflicient  foundation  for  bring- 
ing him  into  a  difpute  with  Anaximander.  This  Phi- 
lolopher  muft  have  feen  Pythagoras  though  he  was 
older  than  he,  being,  according  to  Apollodoras  in 
Diogenes  Laertius,  64  years  of  age  in  the  2d  year  of 
the  48th  Olympiad,  that  is,  in  the  year  585  before 
Chrift.  And  it  is  likewife  a  beauty  in  your  work  to 
fee  the  young  Pythagoras  triumphing  over  the  fophif- 
try  of  the  Materialift.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted  but 
the  Milefian  Philofopher  was  the  firfl:  inventor  of  the 
dodrine  of  the  Atomilts ;  as  Ariftotlc  (i),  Cicero  (k), 
Plutarch  {1}  and  Simplicius  (m)  teftify.  The  To"A7rt»^oi» 

(i)  Phyf.  lib.    1.  cap.  4.  (k)   Di  Nat.  Deor.  l,b.  I. 

(1)  Placit,  Phil,  lib,  I.  c.  I.  (m)    Comm,    in  EpiEi. 
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of  Anaximander  was  an  infinite  matter :  His  doflrine 
is  the  fame  with  that  of  Spinoza. 

You  fee,  Sir,  that  complaifance  had  no  part  in  my 
approbation  of  the  chronology  of  your  book  ;  you 
were  not  obliged  to  adhere  fo  fcrupuloufly  to  truth, 
you  might  have  contented  yourfelf  with  probability  ; 
the  nature  of  your  work  did  not  require  more  :  Ne- 
verthelefs  this  exadtnefs  will,  I  am  perfuaded,  give  it 
new  beauties  in  the  opinion  of  thofe  who  are  verfed 
in  ancient  hiftory.  Exadnefs  is  not  incompatible 
with  a  fine  imagination  ;  and  it  degenerates  into  dri- 
nefs  only  when  a  writer  is  of  a  cold  and  heavy  genius. 


I  am,  &c. 

FRERET. 
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Ai  the  jihridgment  of  the  Phibfopbical  TranfaSfions  has  been  al' 
ways  ejieemed  a  Jingular  Benefit  to  Literature ^  ivbereby  a  vafi 
Treasure  of  it  has  been  put  into  the  Pcjfejf^n  of  many  y  ivbo  other - 
wife  could  nenjer  ha've  had  an  Opportunity  ef  obtaining  it  ;  fo 
ene  of  the  ufefullefi  ProjeBs  that  has  ever  been  executed  in  fa-^ 
•vcur  of  Cbrifiianityy  is  this  Epitome  of  the  Boylean  Le&ureSy 
■which  mufi  be  allowed  to  be  a  ColleEiion  of  the  noblejl  Apologies 
for  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion  that  the  World  ivas  at  any 
time  blejfed  ivith.  But  ivith  all  their  Excellencies  it  canntt  be 
denied,  that  they  are  too  voluminous  for  many  to  read,  and  of  too 
great  a  Price  for  many  to  purcbafe;  and  I  may  add,  fame  of 
them  very  difficM't  to  be  come  at.  There  -was  flill  therefore 
fomething  "wanting  to  render  tbem  more  univerfally  ferviceable, 
and  diffufe  the  Advantages  that  may  be  reaped  fom  them. 
Nothing  could  be  donefo  conducive  to  this  purpofe,  as  an  AhflraB 
(f  thefe  inefiimable  Difcourfes,  fuch  as  this  before  us,  ivbere  the 
Argument  is  fuffered  to  retain  its  entire  Force,  and  the  Re- 
duffion  is  of  thoje  things  only^  ivbicb,  though  they  greatly  adorn 
the  SuhjeSi,  contribute  little,  if  any  thing,  to  the  real  Weight 
cf  it. 

Vide  the  Works  of  the  Learned,  for  Auguft  1737.  ?•  8». 
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